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PROVINCE OF THE RETAILER. 


Standing next to the consumer, forming the connect- 
ing link between the lumber trade and the great public, 
is the retailer. It might not be absolutely correct to 
say that the most important department in the lumber 
business is the retail, for in every line the actual pro- 
ducer is given preference, but the peculiar position 
occupied by the retailer is such that upon his prosperity, 
his intelligence and his co-operation very largely de- 
perds the welfare of the lumber trade as a rule. 

It is impossible to say just what proportion of the 
lumber product of the United States the retailers handle. 
But at least it is a large one. There are multitudes of 
wholesale consumers, but the vast majority of consumers, 
probably 99 percent of them, most conveniently and 
as a matter of course buy from the retailer. 

These consumers are of the smaller class, 
but whatever may be their average require- 


sympathy the dealers of a town or section, which keeps 
them thoroughly posted as to the conditions of the mar- 
kets, which prevents illicit competition, is not only desir- 
able but almost necessary. 

Out of this necessity for protecting the retail lumber 
trade from indiscriminate competition, the ultimate and 
inevitable result of which is disaster, came the estab- 
lishment of the many retail lumber dealers’ associations 
of the country. These are of all sorts, from informal 
organizations of small membership and narrow terri- 
tory up to elaborate and costly institutions large in 
their scope and ambitious in their designs. These asso- 
ciations may be merely local, or may embrace a few 
neighboring towns or a county or a section of a state 
or a whole state or a number of states; and most of 
them are kept in touch with each other through a 


good, the retail association idea has been for the most 
part promoted by comparatively few men, though prob- 
ably the majority of the retailers of the country are now 
loyal though quiet supporters of it, in some sections 
almost the entire trade being enlisted on the member- 
ship rolls. To the men who have furnished both the 
brains and the motive power for these movements is to 
be given more credit than they will ever get, and it is 
therefore a recognition on behalf of the retail lumber 
trade of this class of loyal and self-sacrificing workers 
that the American Lumberman prints on this page the 
portrait of William Hawley Judd, of Stamford, Conn., 
and tells something of his history and his connection 
with the Connecticut Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of which he is now president. 

This organization was effected in 1892. Connecticut 
is not a large state and the number of deal- 
ers is limited, but its location is such that 
organization of the retail lumber trade was 





ment the aggregate represents a very large 
proportion of the entire lumber and timber | 
consumption of the country. Without 
attempting to make any elaborate calcula- 
tion or any well fortified estimate, it may 
be assumed that more than half of the 
entire product of the country passes through 
the hands of retail dealers as the final dis- 
tributers. 

The influence and importance in other 

' ways of the retail branch of the lumber 
business is greater than would be indicated 
by the amount of material which it handles. 
It is the stable and to-be-depended-upon por- 
tion of the business, and should be relied 
upon for more certain profit than others 
because it is less subject to competition. 

The wholesale consumer may be solicited 
by scores of traveling men and may pick and 
choose among the producers of twenty states, 
but the consumer in a small way, who 
depends upon the retailer, has no such 
choice. There may be but one yard from 
which he can buy or there may be a dozen, 
but these are all operating under similar 
conditions with no such opportunity for 
divergence in the quality of the commodity 
or in prices as is the case with competitors 
located in different states, with widely vary- 
ing value of stumpage, cost of manufacture 
and freight rates. Retail prices, therefore, 
should be and for the most part are stable. 
This fact is shown by the difficulty that 
retailers have in raising their prices to their 
customers during a business boom, while 
this difficulty is counterbalanced by the fact 
that they are not usually obliged to lower their prices 
as rapidly as is often the case with wholesalers and 
manufacturers, 

The influence of the retail] trade lies largely in the 
fact that it represents the business to the public. If 
the retail dealers in lumber of the country should unite 
upon a policy they could practically dictate market 
values, not only from their own buying side but from 
their selling side; that is, they could persuade the vast 
mass of consumers that certain prices were reasonable 
or necessary. To a large degree the average citizen 
Secures his knowledge of the lumber market through his 
local dealer. 





If the retailers can exercise such a potent influence 
in maintaining values they can also readily bring about 
@ diminution in the sale of lumber and demoralization 
in prices. Therefore if organization anywhere in the 


lumber trade is desirable, it is especially so with retail- 
ers, 


Organization which tends to unite in purpose and 





WILLIAM HAWLEY JUDD, OF STAMFORD, CONN. 


national organization of a representative character, the 
members of which are their secretaries. 

Retail Jumber associations of more than a local nature 
have been an outgrowth of ‘the last twenty years, during 
which time trade boundaries have been defined and 
competition restricted to its legitimate field until the 
retail lumber business, and in fact the entire lumber 
trade of the country, is conducted on more logical and 
stable lines than before. The original purpose of these 
organizations was simply to prevent the sale of lumber 
to retail consumers by wholesalers, who thus compete 
with their own customers, the retailers. While this 
abuse has not been absolutely abolished, much of the 
old-time antagonism has gone, and friendly relationships 
between the two branches of the trade, which have con- 
duced to their mutual profit, have been established and 
strengthened. 

Like most other movements which have for their 
immediate object the general rather than the individual 





especially necessary. The lumber dealers of 
the east, like eastern business men gener- 
ally, are conservative, and so it was years 
after the west was organized that the east 
took similar measures. The Connecticut 
association has been characterized by con- 
servatism and methods suitable to the land 
of steady habits; but in its quiet way it 
has prospered and increased in membership 
and done a magnificent work in remedying 
the trade abuses which nowhere were more 
flagrant than in Connecticut. Among the 
leaders in organizing this association was 
William H. Judd, and since that time he 
has served as director and vice-president of 
the association, and is now its president, 

Mr. Judd was born in Stamford, Conn., 
in 1850, and up to his eighteenth year had 
the advantage of the best schools in his 
native town. His ambition was to continue 
his studies and become a civil engineer, but 
upon the death of Richmond Fox, of the 
lumber firm of Fox & St. John, Mr. Judd 
engaged to assist John St. John, an old 
friend of the family, in winding up the 
affairs of the firm, and this temporary 
engagement became permanent and a domi- 
nant influence in Mr, Judd’s career. Prior 
to this time the firm of Fox & St. John 
had a fifteen years’ history in the lumber 
business, these two gentlemen ‘having entered 
into partnership in 1853. Their lumber 
yard was situated on Broad street in Stam- 
ford and they had a planing mill in an 
adjacent brick building. Soon after the 
death of Mr. Fox and Mr. Judd’s engage- 
ment with the firm the interest of the 
deceased member was acquired by Harvey Hoyt, the firm 
becoming St. John & Hoyt. In 1877 new and larger 
quarters became necessary and were secured by pur- 
chase upon the canal dock. In 1878, after ten years’ 
experience with the firm, William H. Judd was admitted 
to partnership and the firm name was changed to 
St. John, Hoyt & Co. 

During all of this time the firm had been conducting 
a planing mill and a lumber business, but these two 
departments of the business were such rivals in demand- 
ing the time and attention of the firm that it was 
decided to organize them separately; and in 1885 was 
organized the St. John Wood Working Company, its 
first officers being John St. John, president, and William 
H. Judd, secretary and treasurer, in which two offices 
Mr. Judd has continued until the present time. 

In 1888, ten years after Mr. Judd’s admission to part- 
nership in the firm, the senior member of the firm, Mr. 


(Continued on Page 36.) 
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“ ‘Lumber prices are at the bottom,’ says the Ameri- 
can Lumberman. The Lumberman was making similar 
Temarks about this time of the year 1896.” Yes, but 


fa bottom has been raised about $2 a thousand since 
ime, 





What is said to be the highest price ever paid for 
mahogany logs in London was realized August 24 when 
two logs were sold at the equivalent of $2.50 a foot, One 
of these logs was 38 feet long and 31 inches deep, scaling 
1,634 feet, according to the measurement adopted, and 
the other was 314 feet long by 34 inches deep, sealing 
1,806 feet. Both logs were from one tree and the price 
for the two was about $6,650. Both are said to be des- 
tined to New York. 

BAP LPI III IIL 

The extreme range in the quotations on quarter sawed 
oak is a result of the quartering craze which for a year 
afflicted the oak producers. In any event where there 
are but two or three grades in a mill run lot of lumber 
there must be considerable chance in any one of them for 
a wide range in quality; but under the reckless pro- 
duction of quartered oak this difficulty was accentuated 
and there are a good many stocks in which the first and 
seconds are pretty well toward the lower limit of the 
grade. It is these stocks which are bringing the low 
prices now, while a good line is well up to the highest 
figures that have ever been paid. 


i et il 


Deals, shooks and spool bars seem to be leading items 
of export from Maine this summer, and they are going 
out in larger than ordinary quantities owing to the fact 
that the domestic demand for the Maine output is light. 


OP PDA PPD PDP PPP 


A rather shrewd observer of commercial affairs said 
the other day that in his opinion the summer declines in 
iron and steel and to a certain extent in lumber were 
due to Wall street, which said to the railroads, “Pay 
dividends.” The roads have been doing a tremendous 
business for two years or more, but their net earnings 
have not increased in proportion to their gross earnings 
because, in the first place, the expenses of operation have 
been greater, but chiefly because of the tremendous 
improvements that have been made out of current 
receipts. There is possibly something in this Wall street 
theory, and yet there is again a revival of railroad 
improvement as shown by the heavy requirement for ties 
and other track material at southern mills. The rail- 
roads have been wise in using a period of large business 
and heavy profits to improve their properties as to be 
able to pay dividends perpetually rather than merely 
in times of exceptionally good business. Fewer curves, 
lighter grades, heavier rails, more perfect ballast, larger 
cars and more powerful locomotives insure a permanent 
reduction in operating expenses, and constitute the best 
possible guaranty of permanently profitable business. 

PPP P PLP PIPPI IIPS 


To make a “good front,” as the slang phrase has it, 
is good business. The man who looks prosperous and 
self-reliant has some of the attributes of success. Peo- 
ple like to touch elbows with Prosperity, provided Pros- 
perity is not arrogant; and so a prosperous appearance 
is productive of prosperity. Them again, the man who 
is able by sheer will power to smooth the wrinkles of 
care from his forehead is likely to smooth out the 
wrinkles from life’s stern front; and he who can pre- 
serve a calm and self-contained demeanor in times of 
stress is likely to be able to compel other things than 
his own appearance. 

PPP LPI II 

There ought to be a pause in the increase of railroad 
earnings before lomg. ‘The fact that every month this 
year has shown an increase over the corresponding month 
of 1899 is an amazing one, yet such is the case. During 
the first eight months of this year earnings were 12.3 
percent greater than during the corresponding period 
of last year, on a comparison which includes over one 
hundred roads. There is very likely, however, to be a 
decrease affecting the coal roads unless the anthracite 
strike proves less serious than is threatened. But what- 
ever the turn may be for the remainder of the year the 
record of 1900 is bound to be a large one as to railroad 
earnings. 

There is no relaxation in the ocean freight rate situ- 
ation, but on the contrary there seems to be a constantly 
growing scarcity of tonnage and stiffening in rates, 

BPP P PIII III ISS 

Yellow pine manufacturers are discovering that pole 
stock as bought by the agricultural implement factories 
is not desirable material to cut at the prices that have 
prevailed and still rule. To make poles requires the 
same class of material as would go into first and second 
finish and even better, for the graimr must run absolutely 
true with the piece, and as yet prices for 
have not closely approached the prices of finish. 


le stock: 


There seems to be just one objection urged against 
beech as a flooring material, which is that it checks in 
seasoning; but the checks are fine and should prove of mo 
injury to the stock for factory floors, for which it is 
excellently adapted. Furthermore, it is a good floor for 
residences, takimg, in spite of its checking proclivities, 
a good finish, and it should fill a large place in the 
flooring market. 





Already there are signs that the trouble in China 
will put only a temporary check on exports of lumber 
to Asia, and that the result will be a much heavier 
requirement than ever before. 





The treasury department summary of commerce and 
finance shows that during July 5,385 vessels arrived at 
the thirty-seven principal ports on the great lakes and 
during the entire season up to July 31, 15,941. 

LOO DDD DID IS” 

The utilization of sawdust for fuel in Austria has 
developed into an extensive industry. The sawdust is not 
mixed with other elements, as is sometimes done in the 
United States, but is simply subjected to gradual heat, 
which releases the tarry eiements,and the heated materia] 
before it has had time to cool is run through an auto- 
matic press much like a brick press, which molds the 
product into bricks at the rate of nineteen a minute. 
‘Lhese are 5x3x14 inches and weigh about 4 pound. They 
cost 16 cents a thousand for manufacture and sell at $1 
a thousand, being used largely for domestic fuel. They 
give about 4 percent of ash and in heating power are 
equivalent to lignite. 


rrr VV 
A Massachusetts man has invented a window sash 
which dispenses with putty in fastening in the glass, 
which fits into grooves. lt may not be so hermetically 
airtight as the puttied sash, but then bad ventilation is 
the bane of the modern residence. 
PAPA D LLL LI ILL 
Hardwood lumber exporters of this country need often 
to be reminded that it is impossible without loss to 
make foreign markets a dumping ground for inferior 
stock that does not move readily in this country. For- 
eign buyers and consumers want good material, and while 
the lower grades will be taken it will be at prices which 
almost invariably net a loss to the shipper on this side. 


OPP PPP DPD LD 

Another argument has been found for forestry in the 
alleged fact that with the disappearance of forests the 
earth’s atmosphere will be some hundreds or thousands 
of years hence entirely exhausted of its oxygen. It is 
likely, however, that man, selfish man, will continue to 
hack down the trees without regard for his descendants 
of the 937th generation hence. 


STEADY PRICES WANTED. 


There is no complaint now about lumber prices being 
too high except from those who are unfamiliar with 
the business or who are talking for effect. Values are 
as low as they have any business to be. What the 
trade now demands is stability. If buyers were not 
alarmed by the uncertainty of values shipments in a 
wholesale way would be much larger than they are and 
would aggregate an excellent fall business; but as it is 
they are buying from hand to mouth, and no one can 
blame them for doing so, 

Consumers as well as retail dealers are affected by 
the prevailing uncertainty, and so the consumptive de- 
mand is not as large as it should be at this season. 
This in turn makes it unnecessary for buying to be as 
large as it should be, and the difficulty reacts on. itself. 

When it is understood that in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of the time the movement of lumber is above the 
average for the season it may be appreciated that but 
for the unfortunate price demoralization the fall 
trade would be a heavy one. If any one is to blame 
for the situation it is the manufacturers, who, pos- 
sessed by the feeling that the trade of 1900 should be 
as large and active as the trade of 1899, have been trying 
their best to swell their sales regardless of the effect 
upon the market. The result has been that sales have 
decreased rather than increased and prices have in 
many lines become badly demoralized. 

There is nothing more certain to stop buying for the 
future and make an unreliable market than unsteady 
prices. The retail] lumber dealers or consumers under 
such circumstances exercise nothing but good business 
sense in declining to stock up beyond their immediate 
needs and in letting the manufacturers and wholesalers 
carry the goods. A year ago, even eight months ago, 
the manufacturers had the idea that there was no limit 
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to the demand and almost no limit to the prices they 
could charge for their commodity; but they have dis- 
eovered that the balance between supply and demand 
has more to do with fixing prices than any price-list 
committee, and in practically every lumber line but 
three the water has been squeezed out of the lists and 
would have been extracted from those three if there had 
been any water in them. The problem now is how to re- 
establish uniform and steady prices. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS. 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, held in Marshtield on ‘tuesday of this 
week, the conclusion as to the hardwood situation viewed 
from the Wisconsin standpoint seemed to be that trade 
had been rather light, with both shipments from the 
mills and consumption somewhat limited, and that no 
large business was to be expected until after election. 
While this seemed to be the view taken by the majority 
of those present, there were several who reported trade 
of good volume and a recent improvement in prices. It 
was this minority that best reflected what seems to 
be the general condition in hardwood lines throughout 
the country. 

It is possible that Wisconsin hardwoods have suffered 
somewhat in the competition of this summer owing to 
the fact that as a class they have been held at higher 
figures thar the same woods from some competitive 
sections. When consumption drops off as it has this 
summer, though still at a fair average volume, and 
when conditions are such that consumers seek to econo- 
mize as much as is practicable, the natural thing to do 
is to turn to the cheaper woods that will answer the 
purpose. 

It is evident, however, that while business has been 
quiet in the Badger state, the year so far has not been 
a bad one for its hardwoods producers and dealers. The 
price list adopted, which, while not an iron clad, bind- 
ing one, is designed to express the opinion of the trade 
of the state and serve as a basis for individual lists, 
shows prices that compare more than favorably with 
those of other and competitive sections. In four limes 
Wisconsin is pre-eminent—red oak, basswood, rock elm 
and birch. On even terms Wisconsin usually has the 
preference even though there might be actually no dif- 
ference in the quality of the stock, for it has become 
a habit among an important class of lumber consumers 
to ask for the Wisconsin product. 

A fact that has had a marked influence on the Wis- 
consin product this year has been the disturbed labor 
conditions in Chicago, which is the greatest single mar- 
ket for the Wisconsin product. ‘Laking the country 
through, however, shipments from hardwood mills have 
beer nearly if not quite as large as during 1899, and 
through the southern country especially there is a 
scarcity of dry stock at the mills which serves to main- 
tain values when otherwise they might show a tendency 
to decline. Of late there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the tone of the markets, and the complaints of 
duliness and weakness which were heard a few weeks 
ago have been replaced by a general expressior of satis- 
faction with the situation, with the volume of business 
done and the prices obtained. 








STANDARDS OF THICKNESS AND WIDTH. 


A much-discussed question was called to the atten- 
tion of the Lumberman this week based substantially 
upon the following transaction: 

A Chicago order calling for 1l-inch strips and 2-inch 
dimension was placed with a northern pine manufacturer 
who ships stock cut in accordance with the custom of 
the mills affiliated with the Mississippi Valley and Wis- 
consin Valley Associations—of scant thickness designed 
to dress two sides to thirteen-sixteenths of an inch for 
the inch stock. It is understood that the buyer was 
acquainted with the fact that much of the material sold 
in the Chicago market is of this scant thickness, but 
he objected to the stuff, claiming that when he bought 
inch he should receive inch and when he bought 2-inch 
he should receive 2-inch. 

The fact of the case, ignored by the buyer, is that in 
lumber of standard width and thickness, not cut to 
order or not cut to specified unusual dimensions, that is 
to say, lumber which is ordinarily carried in stock, the 
figures used to describe it are to a certain extent arbi- 
trary. The term “2-inch” is a definition and not a 
measurement, and so also with terms of width used. 
There is hardly a manufacturer west of Lake Michigan 
whose 2x4’s measure when dry two inches thick and 
four inches wide, and the majority of them cut them 
of scant width to start with. But custom has accepted 
this scant measurement, lumber dealers and buyers 
understand what they are getting, and no injustice is 
done unless it may be to the individual ignorant of the 
customs of the trade. He might plausibly argue for a 
literal interpretation of dimensions as being exact 
measurements, but his contention would not be sup- 
ported in any western court. If, however, lumber were 
sold in a section where full thickness and width are 
required by custom, then scant thickness could not be 
enforced against any one who honestly objected. In a 
large section of the country, however, there is a mixed 
custom with no friction resulting, for the reason that 
lumber dealers understand that buying in some sections 
they will secure plump thickness and in other sections 
scant thickness, and they govern their purchases accord- 
ingly. Most of the white pine mills on the great lakes 
and in lower Michigan cut their inch to dress seven- 


eighths of an inch, while the almost universal custom 
in the interior of Wisconsin and Minnesota is to cut 
their lumber green so as when dry to dress thirteen- 
sixteenths. 

Chicago is one of the markets where the custom is 
mixed, but where the western custom is so well under- 
stood that no lumber buyer can object to thickness made 
in accordance with it. 


WHY THE RETAILER SHOULD PROSPER. 


“There is nothing surer than that people must keep 
right on building and repairing. If they do not do it 
this month, they will next; and if mot this year, then 
the next.” These be true words and they tell why 
the lumber business is so reliable a one and why lum- 
bermen should be, as they usually are, financially suc- 
cessful. 

In this temperate zone country of ours—and not 
always so temperate either—there must be shelter to 
keep out the heat of summer, the cold of winter and 
the rain amd the snow. Fortunately for the lumber 
trade its commodity is not imperishable. Fire will burn 
it and time will decay it; and notwithstanding all the 
claims of cypress and cedar to longevity, after a while 
the best constructed building must be repaired or 
replaced. 

And then, this is a growing country. It will be sev- 
eral months yet before the result of :‘the cemsus will 
be announced, but certainly its population has increased 
more than 12,000,000 since 1890. ‘Twelve millions.” 
It is beyond easy comprehension. That means that 
many more houses are occupied than ten years ago, and 
the process goes on, for the Umited States is still attract- 
ive to emigrants and people marry and are given in 
marriage, and the birth rate does not noticeably 
decrease. 

Of course the pessimist can find some excuse for 
grumbling and predicting disaster, like the real estate 
man whose friend said to him, “Well, your business 
ought to be prosperous, for I see that 496 marriage 
licenses were taken out this week.” “Humph! Quite 
the reverse. That means that 992 people who have been 
occupying that number of separate rooms will occupy 
only 496 rooms after this.” But the fact of the matter 
is that the demands of the American people do not 
decrease as the years go on but increase. They want 
more rooms and better rooms, and better furniture and 
more of it, and more clothes and better clothes, and 
more of the luxuries as well as of the necessities of life. 

The retail lumber dealer, therefore, he who deals out 
the great building material of this country to the ordi- 
mary consumer, to the average house builder, may be 
certain of business to come, and in all probability that 
the demand will grow as population increases. 

If demand is light one year it means that it is simply 
postponed and that it will be heavier in some following 
year. There are times and circumstances when to build 
or repair are luxuries, but in the long rum they are 
necessities. Therefore the retail lumber business is a 
stable one. Therefore it is that lumbermen of the coun- 
try are recognized among its most substantial citizens. 
Therefore it is that the lumber trade should almost 
always be prosperous and never should fail. Yet we 
find money thrown away in senseless because useless 
competition; amd sometimes see failure when all the 
elements of success are present. One thing that is 
needed in the retail department of the lumber trade as 
well as in its other branches is a firm conviction that 
the commodity dealt in is a necessity and that it will 
always bring its value. To give away any part of the 
value of lumber is to be guilty of an absurd and ummec- 
essary sacrifice—a sacrifice which is of no advantage 
to any one except the immediate beneficiary and is in 
the long run a damage to the entire community. 


THE CAR LOAD DEALER. 


There is no branch of the lumber business that presents 
greater variety than that which has to do with the hand- 
ling and distributing in carload lots of lumber. There 
is no branch of the trade which is more highly respect- 
able and respected than this, as represented by some 
engaged in it; nor one that is productive of more cen- 
sure because of the operations of some others who fol- 
low it. There are concerns with capital amounting to 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars who have built 
up a magnificent business, purchasing mill cuts or round 
lots of lumber and distributing them from the point 
of manufacture; while there are others who do purely 
a scalping business, selling a little jag of stuff and then 
hunting for the stock wherewith to fill the order. Some 
semi-commission businesses come under this same cate- 
gory. 

It is the easy entrance gate to an independent posi- 
tion in the lumber trade for those with little or no cap- 
ital, and is assayed by many with as little experience 
or business ability as they have capital. It is for this 
reason that there are to be found in this branch so many 
unreliable men and concerns. Every one who enters 
into this field has to work out his own reputation and 
position; and therefore all the more credit is due to 
those who gain a recognized and permanent place in 
the trade, starting, as all must, somewhat handicapped 
pA ” distrust so common regarding new comers in the 

eld. 

There is always opportunity in this branch of the 
lumber trade for experience, ability, industry and integ- 
rity. Money is desirable, but many men now wealthy 
and occupying assured positions began with little or 
nothing. It is a business that does not necessarily require 








much capital. If a man have the qualifications men 
tioned above he can readily secure connections which 
will provide him with a modest stock. 

How such a business may be worked up without the 
possession of extraordinary ability or capital, but mere- 
ly by the exercise of the fundamental qualities we have 
named, may be illustrated by a concrete example. There 
is a man within the acquaintance of the Lumberman 
who began a carload business in a lumber specialty six 
years ago with a capital of $1,000, saved from his sal- 
ary. About three years were spent in laying the foun- 
dation of his business, and now he is worth $20,000 and 
has had a good though modest living all the time. He 
has no genius except that of hard work, and his best 
capital has been his industry, thorough honesty and 
attention in a businesslike way to details. 

He adopted at the beginning some fundamental] rules. 
One was to handle no lumber whose quality he could not 
guarantee, and the other was to sell only to thoroughly 
responsible parties who were known to be quick pay. 
These two rules made business very slow with him for 
a time. It was difficult to convince the best buyers 
that he could be absolutely depended upon for delivery, 


. and it was also hard to convince good shippers that his 


orders were especially desirable. But he fought it out on 
that line, gradually extending his acquaintance among 
both manufacturers and buyers, until among all who 
know him the former are glad to entrust him with their 
goods, even though his capital is small, and the buyers 
are glad to place orders with him because they know 
that they are as sure of their being properly filled as 
though they were dealing with a big company with sey- 
eral A’s after its name in the rating books. 

He has rigidly adhered to these rules. If a buyer 
wishes to give a note or have a sixty-day account ex- 
tended he politely lets him understand that he is not in 
the banking business. Thus he is able to meet his obli- 
gations, and his comparatively little capital accom- 
plishes more than a much larger capital more carelessly 
handled or more spread out. Furthermore, he has never 
borrowed money. He has done what he could with what 
little money he had and with the credit extended him 
by shippers based upon his known qualifications. 

This man may never get rich, as riches go in these 
times, but he is steadily accumulating money in a mod- 
est way and is coming to be a substantial and inde- 
pendent factor in the trade. 

There is a lesson in the career thus outlined for some 
others in the same line of business. The trouble with 
many who enter it is that they are not content with 
small things. In some cases this desire for profits is 
based upon the scale of living too large for the means 
at hand. Perhaps the new entry into the trade has been 
a well paid traveling man, whose expense account pro- 
vided for a better subsistence than his own means will 
permit. Then there is the temptation to make an extra 
profit by questionable or absolutely illegitimate means. 
The business is a hard one at the beginning, and requires 
not only the qualities we have named but much endur- 
ance and nerve. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


The series of articles on mutual fire insurance which 
closed in our last issue was a strong and should have 
been a convincing argument as to the merits of mutual 
insurance organized on a proper basis and logically and 
conservatively carried out. In almost any line mutual 
insurance companies would be successful provided suf- 
ficient support could be secured and they were prop- 
erly conducted, but they are especially successful in 
lumber because it so happens that lumber is one of the 
lines which has borne more than its proper proportion 
of the cost of insurance in the stock or regular line 
companies, : 

Insurance at the bottom is simply a means of dis- 
tributing losses over the entire property of the country. 
Insurance companies organize to conduct this distribu- 
tion, making a business from which they expect to 
secure a profit. Mutual companies, as that title indi- 
cates, are conducted on the theory that those having 
property subject to fire or other hazard may combine to 
do their own insurance, paying merely necessary ex- 
penses without any profit to outsiders. 

While in long series of years the fire loss is prac- 
tically uniform there are liable to be great conflagra- 
tions, accompanied by extraordinary losses, and s0 
reserve ability to meet such losses is necessary. The 
stock companies provide for this contingency by 
building up large surpluses. Mutual companies 
originally attempted to meet this contingency 
merely by making their members liable to assess- 
ment. It was found, however, that a heavy loss 
year would cause so many withdrawals from these 
mutuals that they would often be seriously weakened. 
Therefore the mutual idea came to embrace also the 
building up of a surplus. It used to be contended by 
some that a mutual company could not establish an 
adequate surplus—one in proportion to its amount at 
risk—and provide insurance any cheaper than the stock 
companies; but that was a fallacy which has been 
exploded. The best mutual companies of today, and all 
the leading ones in the lumber field, have surplus ac- 
counts larger in proportion to the amount at risk than 
the stock companies, and besides this effect a saving of 
from 20 to 50 percent to their members. They do this 
because the stock companies have been charging lumber 
and other lumber risks too high. 

We would not complain of the policy of the stock com- 
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panies in charging some lines less and some more than 
justified by the experience in these lines, for, as we said 
at the beginning, insurance is a scheme to distribute 
losses over the entire community. Nevertheless a hard- 
ship has been imposed upon the lumber trade in this 
direction. Ten years’ experience has shown that in 
eastern lumber risks the losses amount to from 
32 to 35 percent of premiums paid; in the west 
retail yards unexposed to planing mill hazards have 
shown a loss ratio of less than 15 percent. There are 
undoubtedly sections of the country and classes of lum- 
ber risks which show a loss of 100 percent or nearly, 
but the theory has been to make a selection of lumber 
risks by sections as well as kinds. 

The old line companies, therefore, on the basis of the 
actual experience, have been charging lumber too high 
arate. In this particular the mutual companies were in 
position to make a saving; but often, also, the stock 
companies are operated at too high an expense ratio. 
Very heavy salaries are paid, the cost of solicitation 
is large, and there is the profit to be made for the stock- 
holders. It has been found, therefore, that the mutuals 
are able to afford unquestionable protection, for that 
purpose building up a surplus larger in proportion than 
that of the stock companies or required by the statutes, 
and effect a saving in premiums paid of from 20 or 25 to 
50 and even 75 percent. 

While none of the present lumber mutuals have had the 
long experience upon which the stock companies pride 
themselves, they are based upon the experience of the 
latter. There is no reason why in the coming decade 
the experience would prove radically different from that 
of the last twenty years. Lumbermen, therefore, should 
give their hearty support to these organizations for two 
reasons; first, the direct saving to be effected and, second, 
the influence they have upon the rates of stock com- 
panies. The successful existence of the mutual com- 
panies has in many instances brought about a reduction 
of the board rates to the extent of 50 percent. Let the 
mutual companies go out of existence and the board rates 
can be expected to advance to something like their former 
figures. This consideration is of importance because up 
to this time the mutuals have not been in position to 
carry an entire line of large size. They have been con- 
servatively handled and do not wish to incur the possi- 
bility of crippling loss; therefore the size of policies is 
limited. As they grow in numbers and individually in 
membership the mutual companies may be able before 
long to take an entire line; but for the time being they 
should be supported because they reduce the cost of stock 
insurance as well as for other reasons given above. 





THE SCARCITY OF LABOR. 


From many parts of the country comes the complaint 
on the part of loggers and saw mill operators that they 
are finding it difficult to secure men in sufficient num- 
bers. Of course, at this season the trouble is chiefly 
with those who are beginning logging operations, 
though in some sections the operation of mills is handi- 
capped by lack of hands. The situation is particularly 
strained in Washington and Oregon, which are adver- 
tising all over the country for help, even taking ad- 
vantage of the coal strike in Pennsylvania to secure 
men to help in the woods and mills of the coast, though 
it is hard to see of what particular value coal miners 
could be in a saw mill or in the lumber camps. 

In the white pine north there is more or less trouble 
on this score, though it is thought men will be more 
plentiful than last year and wages somewhat lower. 
In various southern sections, too, there is complaint 


that men are hard to find in sufficient numbers. 
This condition of things, which is reflected in so 


much correspondence and so many newspapers that its 
existence cannot be doubted, is one of the anomalies of 
the present time. There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that business is dull just now, that the industries 
are running light and that the commercial movement 
18 not heavy, and yet we find men wanted. Not only 
is there a scarcity of labor in many sections, but the 
railroads are making heavy gross earnings, indicating 
that goods are moving. They have been doing this all 
Summer and prior to the time when the new crop 
began to be felt. It is hardly possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that business is dull merely as compared with 
last year and not as compared with an average year. 
The immediate comparison with 1899 is doubtless unfa- 
vorable to the present season, and as that is the com- 
parison easiest to make there is a feeling of dissatis- 
faction which is not really justified by the situation. 





A Remarkable Sawing Record. 


The Berlin Mills Company, of Portland, Me., is justly 
very proud of a recent eleven-hour sawing record which 
18 believed to have broken the band-sawing record of 
the world for that length of time. It was made run- 
ning one side only of its mill, an Allis single cutting 
band, and the run figured up 221,339 feet for the 
eleven hours. Of this 7,889 feet was inch and the rest 
2-inch and 3-inch spruce. The American Lumbermar 
48 no information as to the character of the logs, 
ut it was mighty fast work, no matter how large and 
straight they were. 


oes FF 


Some of the English manufacturers of furniture, par- 
arly bedsteads, have originated what they call fumi- 
Rated oak, which is intended to render unnecessary the 
‘pplication of insecticides by the careful housewife. 





Sam Guyther as a Dialectian. 


That prince of story tellers, Sam Guyther, president 
of the Cypress Tank & Manufacturing Company, of 
Patterson, La., “the best tanks on earth,” as he ex- 
presses it, gives me the following and those who are 
at all familiar with the Louisiana Frenchman will appre- 
ciate the dialect: “Cher M’sier: Hi been geet you’ 
lettre, hin wheech you been ‘hask me fo’ write you’ 
som tale habout som’ cypre peepl? Hi san yo’ one in 
cette lettre ici das habout dot hol’ man, ’ow you call, 
what leev in Plagmeen? Cap. Wilbert, him. Dose ting 
happens, fo’ sho’, yes. Hi got som’ mo story what I 
could tale yo, too, yes. One man wat leev on Bayou 
Lafourche was tale to his frien’ ees trob, him. Hit 
was lak dis: ‘Yo know las’ night when Hi went ’ome Hi 
find a son ov a bang hugging my wife, yes.’ ‘Yes, what 
yo told dat faullow, yo?’ ‘Well, Hi deen told ‘him 
nottin’, but he know by de way Hi slam dat do’ dat 
I was not satisfy, me.’ 

“But yo’ know, Cher M’sier, yo’ can appreciate not 
dose story, hef yo’ so not hear dem spik, hif yo’ do not 
the pronunciation know of all those words in the French 
of Louisianne—Francais a la Louisianne—comme il an 
parley ici—nist cepas?” 

Guyther’s story on Captain Wilbert referred to in 
above is as follows: The cypress mills of Louisiana 
in buying timber always take the quality of the tim- 
ber into consideration and dock according to its defects. 
For pecky tops a deduction of ten feet is made from 
the length; a hollow butt suffers a like deduction, while 
rotten sap on a tree or log causes a reduction of three 
inches to be made from its diameter. Some time ago 
Captain Wilbert was on Bayou Teche, and went out 
to buy some timber and while on his way was accosted 
by a person who has some cypress timber for sale as 
follows: 

“Hey, Missair Cap. yo’ com’ fo’ buy som’ cypre, 
you?” 

“T’ve got no money to buy cypress with,” yesponded 
the captain. 

This rather discouraged the prospective seller for a 
moment, but he gathered his forces and came back with, 
“Well, Mr. Cap. she don’ tek mauch moniae fo’ buy my 
cypre, no.” 

“Why not?” asked “Cap.” 

“Eh bien! Ye’ see, she is haullow bout, hav’ paiky 
toup, she is rot sap, an’ by de tom yo’ git h’over wid 
dauk h’all dat, she will not be mauch lef’ to paye’ me, 
no.” 


Arresting a Dead Man. 


Down in southeastern Arkansas some years ago there 
were some rather tough characters at the saw mills. 
There were also some severe laws about carrying con- 
cealed weapons. One of the mill hands at a well-known 
yellow pine plant was especially rampant while under 
the gentle and soothing influence of lemon extract, which 
is almost pure alcohol, and a popular beverage there 
when the mill hands can’t get “sure enough” fire water, 
and when they are ambitious to accumulate a jag. 
This particular mill hand, so the story goes, became 
accumulative one day, soon began to cut things wide 
open and turn loose in the approved desperado style. 
He was finally shot dead by somebody, the sheriff put- 
ting in an appearance after the pleasantry was all over. 
But the majesty of the law was upheld, for the sheriff 
seized the body, brought it into court and the judge 
fined the corpse $50 and costs, and seized the six-shooter 
found on his person and attached his mule to pay the 
fine. 


Took His Eggs Baked. 


John Fontaine, of Texarkana, for years in the yel- 
low pine business, tells the following on a young boy 
negro waiter at Hall’s hotel, Gurdon, Ark., some years 
ago. Fontaine was with R. A. Long, president of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City. It was 
one of the earliest trips Mr. Long ever made into the 
shortleaf region and he was somewhat unfamiliar with 
the ways of the negro. Fontaine, however, knew them. 
At any rate, these two gentlemen were anxious to catch 
a train down on the Camden branch and waited rather im- 
patiently in the dining room at Hall’s for a waiter. 
The young negro was shooting craps in the yard and 
paying no attention to the guests, and being the only 
waiter on duty in the dining room he was enjoying 
a monopoly, so to speak. Finally Fontaine got mad and 
called for the proprietor who shot out into the yard 
for the boy. The latter rushed into the dining room, 
his kinky hair on end and almost screamed: “Boss, 
how does yo’ want yo’ aigs?” 

Mr. Long looked astonished, then laughed, but Fon- 
taine loked very severe and said roughly: 

“We want our eggs baked.” 

Mr. Long said: “Never mind the eggs—bring us 
some breakfast, quick.” 

“But, boss,” said the boy, “you must have aigs! 
does yo’ want yo’ aigs?” 

“Bring the eggs baked,” shouted Fontaine. 

“Boss, you kin have yo’ aigs boiled, shirred, poached, 
or straight up. I never done hee’rd o’ baked aigs.” 


How 





“Baked eggs or nothing,” said Fontaine. As for Mr. 
Long he laughs yet at “Boss, how does yo’ want yo’ 
aigs?” 

An Unwilling Trespasser. 


One of the biggest lumbermen in the country, now 
deceased, once made an amusing mistake which cost 
him $1,200. He had invested in some suburban lots 
and after holding them for a couple of years with no 
increase in values and no income from the investment, 
he decided to put up a couple of small cottages and 
rent them. He had seen the property only once since 
making the investment and he instructed his agent to 
put up the cottages and paid no further attention to 
the matter. The foundations were dug and the cot- 
tages were well started when a burly Norwegian put 
in an appearance upon the scene and stood open-mouthed 
at the work. He said nothing, however, but every morn- 
ing he went out and looked at the cottages going up, 
smoking his pipe most contentedly. At length they 
were completed and ready for tenants, when the Nor- 
wegian calmly appeared and presented a bill for tres- 
pass. The lumberman’s lots were directly across the 
street and he had built upon another man’s land. It 
cost him just $1,200 advance on the value of the Nor- 
wegian’s land to get possession, and he was well satis- 
fied at that. 


Imposing on a Philanthropist. 


C. M. MeWilliams, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Ark., is somewhat 
of a practical joker, but he is outclassed by Hugh 
Corry, of the Big Pine Lumber Company. Corry has 
a saw mill at Boggy, Ark., on the Texarkana, Shreve- 
port & Natchez railroad, a road of the jerkwater variety 
running ‘through a fine belt of yellow pine ccuntry, amd 
he often comes up to Texarkana, where he is a famil- 
iar figure in the hotels. Corry is a big, good-natured 
mill man with a penchant for giving everybody a job 
who asks for one. The other day, so MeWilliams says, 
Corry was in town and Mac left a mote for him in his 
box at the hotel asking him to find jobs at his mill 
for two men. Knowing Corry’s generosity, Mac shipped 
the two men down ‘to Corry’s mill without further 
orders, and a few days later he found a letter on his 
desk which read as follows: “Dear Mac: I gave the 
one-armed man a job, but couldn’t use the man without 


any legs.” 
A Four Year Old Chestnut. 


Of course, many of the yellow pine men down in 
Texas are Bryanites, and while they don’t discuss 
politics much in the southwest, they love ‘to crack a 
joke now and then at the expense of McKinley. Going 
down on the Kansas City Southerr road the other day 
a bunch of yellow pine lumbermen were in the smoking 
compartment, and Mr. Perkins, representative of Gal- 
laway & Wright, yellow pine wholesalers at Shreve- 
port, La., told a story about a hack driver hauling a 
passenger from the railway station to the hotel im a 
western town four years ago. Upon arriving at the 
tavern the passenger handed the Jehu a dollar, who 
in turn tendered him 50 cents change. The passenger 
waved his hand carelessly amd told him to keep the 
change. Upon the passenger disappearing into the 
hotel, the driver was moved by his generosity, and, 
turning to a bystander asked if he knew the ‘stranger. 
“Why, you blankety blank fool, don’t you know who 
that man is—that’s Bill McKinley, the advance agent 
of prosperity.” The driver scratched his head for a 
moment, ‘then said: 
ahead of his show.” 


The Effect of Wearing Socks. 


I met Claude Skeen, of the T. C. Skeen Lumber Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Tex., last week. Skeen lives on the 
Texas side of town,as he is too much imbued with lone 
star pride to live on the Arkansas side. He was stand- 
ing in front of his office resting on one leg like a goose 
in cold weather. One of his feet was encased in a 
fashionable tan shoe and the other in a big éelt slipper. 
I asked him if he had an attack of the gout, due to high 
price-lists, but he gave me a withering look and said: 
‘Nope. Been fishing for German carp. Wore a pair of 
‘fast black’ socks and got my feet wet. ‘This foot blis- 
tered, and ,when I got home, the doctor took a look at 
it and said, ‘Young man, there’s a millior little animals 
crawling around under the skin of your foot!’ Then 
he looked wise, sent out to the drug store for a quart 
of something Latin and asked me if I carried any life 
insurance. He poured the whole quart of stuff into 
the foot, amd it fried and sizzled and bubbled like a 
witch’s caldron. Then he calmly told me it was pure 
earbolic acid. I told him carbolic acid was the fash- 
ionable way of suiciding nowadays, and suggested if he 
would order another quart I’d take it internally after 
his scientific treatment. He called it ‘dye poisoning.’ 
I’m going to quit this German carp business—you car't 
cook ’em, anyway. And I’m going to quit wearing 
socks. Trade? Fine. Big demand and prices going 


“Well, he’s a devil of a long ways 


up @ whoopin’—nit.” 
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- THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





An Opportunity for Yellow Pine Fxporters—A Sample of German Red Tape —Some Fine Large 
Mahogany—Lesser Amusements at the Paris Exposition — 
Mr. Harvey Returns Home. 





American Doors Upon the Continent—277. 


The business of exporting American doors has growr 
very rapidly during the past two years, as has been 
evidenced by frequent reference to the matter in these 
columms. It has not been generally believed that the 
continent could be influenced by this trade to any 
extent, up to the presert year, when the exhibits of 
finished wood at the Paris Exposition have in their 
various forms attracted considerable interest from Euro- 
pean contractors and builders and other consumers of 
wood. It would seem, therefore, that the time is now 
ripe for anyone in a position to cater to the export 
trade to begin to establish connections upon the con- 
tinent; and the American Lumberman is in receipt of a 
letter from a well known German house inquiring for 
the name of the manufacturer of a line of yellow pine 
doors shipped under the shipping mark “EK. F. D.” and 
marked respectively Heart No. 1 and Sap No. 1. This 
firm states ‘that it could handle annually 50,000 to 
100,000 doors if it could get a door of the quality indi- 
cated by these shipping marks, which seems to have 
impressed itself upon it very deeply. It will probably 
not be long therefore before the firm in question will 
have its appetite for well-made pine doors satisfied, 
and other manufacturers of similar goods will wake 
up to the possibilities of a continental market for 
their wares. 

Technical Tariff Restrictions Upon American 

Goods - 278. 


There has come to me in this week’s foreign mail 
a letter from the well known auction house of J. F. 
Miller & Son, of Hamburg, Germany, calling attention 
to a recently developed peculiarity of ‘the German cus- 
toms authorities which it is importart that American 
exporters should understand. Attention was called by 
the American Lumberman in a recent article regarding 
European stave requirements to the fact that the Ger- 
man governmental authorities, while not attempting 
to discriminate against American staves im the matter 
of tariff, treaty provisions preventing this, were charg- 
ing freights upon the government railroads very much 
higher than those charged for precisely the same sort 
of goods from Russia, Austria and other continental 
countries. The letter I refer to is as follows: 

HAMBURG, GERMANY, Sept. 1.—Editor American Lumber- 
man—Dear Sir: We think it may be of interest to the read- 
ers of your esteemed paper, especially to exporters and 
shippers of hardwoods, that the German custom-house 
authorities are of late putting certain difficulties in the 
way of importers of hardwoods: Namely, if such logs are 
sawn at the sides and then rendered smooth by a plane or 
a similar instrument, instead of being only roughly smoothed 
by an axe, they are treated like planed lumber and a heavy 
duty of 3 marks for each 100 kilograms is levied on them. 
This means about 20 to 30 percent of the value of the wood, 
so that the importers would have no profit left to them. 
Therefore they must either transship the logs to another 
country or send them back to America. Shippers of hard- 
wood logs should therefore avoid sending black walnut, oak 
or other logs, which have been planed or otherwise smoothed 
at the sides. The logs ought only to be roughly shaped by 
an axe or a similar tool. We are just now experiencing this 
difficulty with two lots of black walnut logs and are not 
even allowed to pile them in our yard without paying duty 
on them. Even if we should succeed in introducing the 
logs by reworking them with an axe and giving them a 
different outward appearance, we are put to no end of 
trouble and cost. J. F. MI“uer & Son. 

The idea of classing an otherwise rough log with 
two or more planed faces as planed lumber is more 
distinctly humorous than anything one would expect 
from a German government official. There is, however, 
no humor in the effect which it will have upon any 
exporter who has been incautious enough to prepare 
his product in this attractive way. Whether the work 
of the band saw would present. too smooth a surface 
to suit the customs officials is left somewhat im doubt 
by this letter, which recommends rough-hewing with 
an ax or similar tool. 


Some [lore High-Class Mahogany — 279. 


Soon after my return from my recent European 
trip I published in the issue of August 4 a reference 
to some tiptop mahogany prices which Edward Chal- 
oner & Co. had received for mahogany logs. They 
have, however, badly beaten their record of that 
time. The highest price realized at that sale was 
6s 3d a superficial foot. I am now advised by a 
letter from “Bob Evans,” the genial and energetic 
genius connected with the mahogany department of 
this firm, that this record has been very materially 
stretched, and I give his letter in full below: 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, August 29, 1900.—Dear Mr. Def- 
ebaugh: I avail of this letter to convey to you a notable 
event that has recently occurred in the sale of a parcel of 
African mahogany, as it no doubt will be of interest to you. 
This shipment was composed of ten logs measuring 14,124 
feet, and at our auction sale on the 24th inst. we offered 
it for public competition, with the result that the whole 
of the logs were sold at from 3d to 10s 3d, averaging 
ls 42d a foot, as per enclosed market catalogue page. 
From these details you will notice that one of the logs 
measuring 388 feet long, 31 inches deep, actual contents 
2,531 feet, against sale contents 1,684 feet, about four tons 
weight, realized 7s 3d a superficial foot, sale measure; 
and another log measuring 31% feet long and 84 inches 
deep, actual contents 2,557 feet, against sale contents of 
1,806 feet, about four and one-half tons weight, realized 
10s 3d a superficial foot. The money value of these two 
logs works out at £610 9s and £925 11s 6d respectively, 
and together £1,536, a very large sum of money indeed, 
which it is a question has ever before been obtained for 
any two logs of mahogany. Both the above prices of 


7s 3d and 10s 3d are record prices for African mahogany, 
as previously the highest obtained was 6s 3d a foot. 
With kind regards, I remain yours sincerely, 
Roserr P. Evans, with Edward Chaloner & Co. 

I am also advised by this week’s Liverpool cor- 
respondence that the higher priced of these two mahog- 
any logs was immediately shipped to New York city 
by ‘the White Star boat and was forwarded a day or 
two later by the other, whose selling value at the sale 
was represented at 7s 3d a superficial foot. It may be 
of interest to our readers to know that these two logs 
figure out at the rate of $1,771.58 and $2,501.56 respec- 
tively a thousand feet board measure. 


Sideshows—A Casual Glance —280. 


In what has been written about the Paris exposition 
one gets the impression that it is very largely side- 
shows. This estimate is not altogether correct. The 
main show is well worth seeing, and one may take his 
bit of pasteboard admitting him to the grounds with 
every assurance that he can put in a day to good 
advantage without any other expense except for meals. 
If he were the sort of person whose first impulse at the 
Columbian exposition was to start for the Midway he 
will need a long purse in order to sate his desires at 
Paris, though there really is no Midway—it is scat- 
tered. There are plenty of fake side shows, if one 
have not the power of discrimination; on the other 
hand there are many of very considerable interest and 
value, some of them far surpassing any of the private 
exhibits of any sort at Chicago, with the possible ex- 














EIFFEL TOWER. 


ception of the Ferris wheel amd Hagenbeck’s great 
animal show. 

These amusement enterprises have been somewhat 
unfortunate, im that either they did not guage cor- 
rectly the depth of the visitor’s pocketbook or counted 
upon his being pleased and entertained more easily 
than was actually ‘the case, or else counted upon there 
being more of him than actually appeared upon the 
scene, Such a fate might well be considered a just 
one in the case of the meretricious amd worthless fakes 
which some of these side shows were, but it was a 
fate which seems to have overtaken the worthless and 
the really meritorious alike, with perhaps one or two 
notable exceptions. At the present time there is much 
talk of these concessionaires combining and making a 
raid upon the managers of the main expositior. They 
say that the exposition has failed to keep its contract 
by being as big a fair as it started out to be; also 
that it did not have all ‘the fetes and big days which 
it was proposed to have; that it did not keep the expo- 
sition wide open at night, causing a large majority of 
the visitors to go elsewhere for their evening enter- 
tainment, and in other ways these concessionaires con- 
sider themselves aggrieved. One might ask what they 
expect to do about it; but, at the same ‘time, if all 
of them, including the restaurants, close upon Septem- 
ber 22, as they have threatened to do, it will be almost 
equivalent ‘to the closing of the exposition itself, and 
it is possible that they will be able to force a com- 
promise. 


Eiffel Tower—281, 


To me the Eiffel tower will always stand supreme 
over all that has amused and instructed and enter- 
tained me im Paris, either upon this occasion or upon 
former visits. It may not have any severely utilita- 
rian raison d’ etre, but it is certainly a wonderful engi- 
neering accomplishment, and to one who for the first 
time or even for the hundredth time slowly ascends 
its vast height and sees the panorama unfold itself 
below him the Eiffel tower ceases to be a thing of steel 


girders and bolts and rivets and becomes a veritable 
tower of enchantment. I understand that B. Arthur 
Johnson has a most remarkable film for the moving 
picture machine which will illustrate his Paris lecture, 
showing this view from the ascending car im the Eiffel 
‘tower. 

The Eiffel tower did not have so many visitors this 
year as they would if the charge had not seemed exor- 
bitant to some. Of the four elevators only one was 
running a great deal of the time. The cost was $1 for 
the trip, and probably the institution would have made 
more money had it fixed a somewhat lower rate, and 
yet I certainly feel that any one going up for ‘the first 
time would have gotten his money’s worth and more, 
even if the voluble and persistent and somewhat impu- 











OLD PARIS. 


dent concessionaires upom the various floors of the 
structure had managed to worm out of him an addi- 
‘tional dollar or so. 


Old Paris—282. 


In my “Observations” last. year I spoke of having 
visited the concession known as Old Paris, already well 
along toward completion. I must confess that it im- 
pressed me then rather more than it did when I visited 
it again this summer. It was a very excellent imita- 
tion of the things that used to be, and the guards and 
attendants were garbed in the fashion of bygone days; 
but I cannot imagine the dignified citizens of the olden 
time pursuing the visitor within their gates to sell him 
some cheap souvenir for something more than he really 
should be expected to pay, even supposing that he 
wanted it. The best Old Paris, after all, lies in the 
byways of ‘the Paris of today. The exhibit at the expo- 
sition, however, served the purpose of giving many vis- 
itors a very fair idea of the Paris of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, who would not have taken 
time to hunt out that which is still old and _ pictur- 
esque in the modern Paris, and who might have been 
heavily handicapped by the ignorance of the language. 


At the Bottom of the Sea —283. 


There were many things to see in the Paris aquarium 
on the right bank of the Seine, aside from the various 
collections of living fishes to be found in the ordinary 
aquarium. It is not, however, merely a collection of 
tanks all of the same sort. You are no longer in a 
room, but in a subterranean grotto, from whose win- 
dows you look out upon the bed of the ocean. Over 
your head you see fish swimming and disporting them- 
selves, and you can easily forget that the stalactites 
and basaltic rocks and long ropes of hanging seaweed 
which you see about you really hide behind themselves 
the compartments betweem the skillfully blended tanks 
which make up the ocean upon which you are gazing. 
You may see here pearl divers at work, with fish swim- 
ming about them, and submarine volcanoes belching 
forth eruptions, which naturally create something of a 
stampede among the aquatic denizens who may happen 
‘to be in the vicinity. : 


A Flying Visit to America—284. 


James E. Harvey, whose recent visit to this country 
was properly celebrated by the American Lumberman 
in its first-page article of September 1, with his wife 
sailed on the 11th for his home in Liverpool. In what 
was said about Mr. Harvey and his firm of Duncan, 
Ewing & Co. in the issue referred to it was not stated 
that Mr. Harvey served as the sole representative of 
the British empire on the national jury of awards for 
the wood collection at the Paris exposition. M was a 
considerable disappointment to the many customers in 
this country of the firm of Duncan, Ewing & Co. that 
Mr. Harvey could not be persuaded to give to his pres- 
ent trip anything whatever pertaining to a business 
aspect. The firm handles practically every description 
of American lumber except yellow pine, handling also 
Canadian, Norwegiar and Swedish goods as well as 
West Indian fancy goods and the Austrian kharri and 
jarrah, used for street paving and for other work where 
a tendency to decay is not permissible. 

Duncan, Ewing & Co. also have a London branch, 
managed by Duncan Ross. It may also be of interest 
to note that of the two principals of the firm Mr. Har- 
vey makes a specialty of teak and greenheart. Mr. 
Rimmer looks after the general office details; J. N. 
Lamb manages the Norwegian, Swedish and Canadian 
departments; the American business and fancy woods 
are taken care of by W. H. Ashton, and the firm also 
maintains a local manager in Odessa, Mr. Pinnington. 
Duncan, Ewing & Co. officially designate themselves a8 
“brokers and measurers.” The latter is now a some- 
what obsolete term, as merchants and dealers do & 
great deal of their own measuring, although formerly 
the brokers almost universally attended to thie 4 
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THE SITUATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


LivERPOOL, ENG., Sept. 4.—During August the gulf 
ports have supplied sawn pitch pine logs with freedom, 
no less than 10,920,000 feet arriving here in that month. 
Fearing the market was about to be overloaded, import- 
ers have reduced their holdings by taking low prices and 
thus stimulating the inland deliveries. That this proceed- 
ing has beer effective in some degree the consumption 
proves, for it totals up to 8,184,000 feet. A steamer 
cargo containing about 2,500,000 feet of 30-foot average 
was offered by auction in ‘the early part of the month 
and sold at various prices, averaging, say an equivalent 
of 57s 6d c. i. f. At the high rates of ocean freightage 
this must have proved unsatisfactory to the Pensacola 
shippers. Some large cargoes are discharging here now 
and other steamers are chartered for ‘this port from 
Pensacola. The pitch pine board and lumber trade has 
not suffered in the same ratio, for it has been upon con- 
tracts made months ago. Yet the supply was large, 
1,584,000 feet coming to hand. Just as this is written 
steamship owners are meeting to demand still higher 
rates for ocean tonnage in consequence of the recent 
jump in the coal markets. 


No Improvement in Oak. 


In a previous letter was pointed out the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the oak lumber trade, especially with 
reference to ‘the accumulation of inferior wagon planks. 
No improvement is visible yet, and the port is still 
glutted with stocks of culls, rejects and generally unde- 
sirable specifications which can hardly be given away. 
Why cannot mill owners find markets nearer home 
for their rubbish and run no risk of courting disaster 
by shipping it where there is, at preset, absolutely no 
outlet for it? Canadians are reported as about to take 
up this branch of the oak busimess next season and manu- 
facture their hard-grained white oak into sizes for 
British railroad wagon work, instead of sending it in 
log, as heretofore. 


The Canadian Trade. 


The Montreal and Quebee shippers are having an 
uncomfortable time of it just now im the great difficulty 
they are experiencing in obtaining freight room. In 
spite of the increase in tonnage engaged now in the St. 
Lawrence trade, which has developed with great rapidity 
during ‘the past three or four years, room for pine lum- 
ber has to be paid for at what appears outrageous rates, 
and, as in the pitch pine business, steamship comparies 
are looking for still higher remuneration. All grades 
of Ottawa pine lumber have come to this port in much 
reduced quantities comparéd with previous years, partly 
influenced by this difficulty and partly by the fire at that 
city, which delayed the shipping season beyond its usual 
time. Less than one-third of the quantity delivered in 
the month of August last year came to hand last month, 
making the stock here only 15,670,000 feet, or exactly 
one-half of that in 1899. It is perhaps too early to con- 
jecture what the remainder of the Montreal season 
may really turn out to be, but it seems now not improb- 
able that shippers may elect to winter over a larger 
proportion of pine goods than usual rather than face the 
heavy freights. 

From the spruce districts of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia the shipments to this country, and especially 
to this port, have been heavy, and the market has retro- 
graded under excessive imports. It is rumored some 
of the principal shippers from St. John, N. B., and other 
ports are nearly sold out for this year, which might 
be the case; but that would not increase the stability 
of this market if the produce is still to be reckoned for 
hereafter. Its shadow would have as depressing an 
effect as if the actua] substance were here. 


The Mahogany [larket. 


The public auction sales of mahogany, cedar, etc., were 
well attended by buyers during August, with the result 
that considerable quantities were disposed of through 
this medium. Imports were upon a liberal scale, taking 
into consideration the absence of any direct supplies 
from Honduras or the Mexican coast. From Cuba 1,515 
logs, Guatemala 219 logs, Jamaica 140 logs, Nicaragua 
177 logs, Tabasco 100 logs, from St. Domingo 234 logs, 
and from the west coast of Africa 1,581 logs have 
arrived here during the month. Nearly all this was 
sold publicly, with the exception of the Nicaraguan 
logs, which are always sold privately. These shipments 
furnished diversified catalogs and proved a great source 
of attraction to the lumber trade. Good prices were 
paid for Cuba, when of medium to large squares, but 
unfortunately a large proportion was small, plain wood, 
which could be sold only with great difficulty. Yard 
men and extensive consumers have become so accustomed 
during the past few years to work upor logs of large 
dimensions from Africa that they decline to handle 
the small and crooked Cuban shipments. Logs of this 
character realize no more than 6 and 7 cents a foot, 
while some good figure pieces brought 50 cents a foot. 
About 560 logs of small sizes were sold privately at 
something under 6 cents. This does not look encourag- 
ing for shippers to send more of this class, but the 
market would be responsive for logs of 20 inches and 
upwards deep, or any sizes filled with good figure. The 
Guatemalan consignments from Puerto Barrios sold 
under the trade description of “Honduras,” which it 
greatly resembles in size, manufacture and quality, 
realized from 64 to 18 cents a foot, averaging 84 cents 
for ‘the parcel, a fair return. By far the bulk of the 
mahogany sold was from various ports on the western 
coast of Africa. About 850,000 feet changed hands at 
the sales of Farnworth & Jardine, Alfred Dobell & Co. 
and Edward Chaloner & Co. Commor grades or logs 
in shaken condition were difficult to sell, even at such 
figures as 43 cents, but for sound logs of about 30 inches 
and upward square, a steady demand was seen at about 
12 to 16 cents. 


Americans Pay Top Prices for Veneer Logs. 


Most prominent in the transactions was the improved 
demand for figured logs when found in conjunction with 
large dimensions. Up to August 24 the record price 
for African mahogany was $1.37 a foot for two small 
logs first obtained by Alfred Dobell & Co. some years 
ago, and subsequently paralleled by Edward Chaloner 
& Co. for a well figured log of large dimensions. It 
was well known throughout the London and other cen- 
ters of the mahogany business that the catalog of Edward 
Chaloner & Co. for their sale on that date would include 
several logs of exceptional beauty. Much gossip arose 
over the probability of all records in price being broken 
and when John Hickson commenced the proceedings, the 
room was in a crowded state. There was nothing spe- 
cially interesting in the first sixty lots excepting one 
log which reached 50 cents, another 48 and one 44 cents 
a foot. But excitement was manifested wher the ship- 
ment of ten logs ex “Coomassie” was reached, and ‘the 
auctioneer took off his coat. The first lot sold at 23 
cents, then two coupled together at 30 cents. Amidst 
great interest some one bid the same price for ‘the next, 
but better offers came rapidly and eventually the hammer 
fell at the unrecorded price of $1.75 a foot. Two com- 
mon lots fell at common prices, and then commenced 
a combat for possession of the other fine. log. Begin- 
ning at about $1.25, the competition was most erratic, 
the cautious buyers going from 2 to 4 cents a time, only 
to be followed by some one more adventurous jumping 
12 cents in order to try a knock-out blow. Gradually 
the competitors diminished in number as the price 
went upward, and at last resolved itself into a duel and 
the finishing hit was given when, amidst cheers from 
the spectators, the auctioneer let fall his hammer at 
the equivalent of $2.50 a foot. These two logs were 
sections of the same tree, and it may be of interest 
to give the outside dimensions. The first was 38 feet by 
31 inches deep, giving 1,634 sale feet, the other 314 
feet by 34 inches deep, giving 1,806 sale feet. The 
gross value produced from this ome tree was about 
$6,650. One of these was shipped a day or two after- 
ward ‘to New York, and the other is also destined for 
that city with other fine veneer logs. 
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Walnut and Other Hardwoods. 


It is gratifying to observe a diminution in the imports 
of American black walnut logs, and should this continue 
the market will have a chance of recovering from its 
unsatisfactory position, which comtinues to be a marked 
feature of this commodity, particularly in small arf 
rough logs. Really prime clear logs would bring full 
prices, but we presume there is a better market at home, 
as we now see very little of this class. There is a 
fair opening for further shipments of prime walnut 
lumber at full prices, but rejects do not fetch more than 
cost of importation. These should be left severely alone. 

Poplar (canary whitewood) shows some decrease in 
quantity of both logs and lumber, amd no shipments 
should be made until better results for exporters can be 
got here. 

No satin walnut, whether in logs or lumber, is wanted, 
for prices here remain very low, and the demand is 
languid. 





FROM THE DOMINION, 


Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 17.—Poupore & Malone, con- 
‘tractors for the Maisonneuve pier at Montreal, Que., 
have contracted with F. W. Vetter, representing the 
Empire Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., for 1,250,- 
000 feet of Arkansas oak. 

George H. Perley, of Ottawa, is operating day and 
night his saw mill at Calumet, Que., on the north shore 
of the Ottawa river. It is expected that this season 
cut will total 20,000,000 feet. A large portion of the 
lumber is being shipped to the British market. 

W. Leduc, who has just returred from the Temiscam- 
ing country, where he was engaged in mining operations, 
states that first-class choppers, capable of squaring 
large timber, were being engaged by the lumbermen at 
$45 a month and board. Lumbering operations in this 
district were brisk, J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, and the 
Hawkesbury Lumber Company engaging large numbers 
of men. 

One of the after effects of the Ottawa-Hull fire last 
spring is being now experienced by ‘those seeking fire 
insurance, The fire insurance agents of this city have 
received a circular from the Canadian Underwriters’ 
Association, instructing them that the rates on lumber 
in Ottawa are to be increased by one-half and three- 
quarters of 1 percent. This, following the heavy increase 
on mercantile risks, means an enormous tax on Ottawa. 
Where lumbermen paid $2 on $100, they will now be 
required to pay $2.50 amd $2.75 for fire protection. 

The first steamboat on the Gatineau river, which 
flows into the Ottawa to the north of this city, has 
been taken up the Gatineau valley, and will be put 
on the upper portion of the river. Ex-Mayor Bingham, 
of Ottawa, is the owner of the boat and he has had 
special trucks built to be used in portaging it from 
place to place, as his lumbering operations require. 

A remarkable industrial amd colonization development 
is reported from the Lake St. John district, in the 
province of Quebec. Engineers have already commenced 
work upon the Grande Decharge for the new pulp and 
other mills that are to be erected by American capital. 
ists at a cost of about $3,000,000; and all the capital 
has been subscribed for the immediate construction of 
a four-stone pulp mill on the barks of ‘the Little Peri- 
bonea, at the White falls. The hundreds of mer who 
earn their living in summer in this territory by acting 
as guides for wealthy Americans who come to fish 
there are afraid that the erection of these industrial 
establishments may take away their means of sub- 
sistence if the law regarding fishways and pollution 
of the water is allowed by the government to be vio- 
lated. Om the shores of the Mistassini and Rat rivers 
colonization is advancing with rapid strides. The 
Trappist monks are farming and lumbering there on a 
large scale. 

The extraordinary industrial development at present 
taking place in the St. Maurice river district, Quebec, 
is emphasized by the fact that the Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Corporation, of which Messrs. Edmond de 
Vialder and Herman Cortnet, of Brussels, are the prin- 
cipal shareholders, has just completed arrangements 
to establish at Shawinigan Falls a 100-ton ground wood 
pulp mill, a 75-ton sulphite pulp mill and a 100-ton 
paper mill, and have contracts with the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company for 15,000-horsepower of 
water and the necessary land for the storage of the 
pulpwood and for their mumerous mill buildings. The 
company has also purchased over 700 square miles of 
heavily-timbered spruce lands on the St. Maurice river, 
which will afford them an almost inexhaustible supply 
of pulpwood. The building of the pulp mills will be 
commenced at once, and the contract calls for the com- 
pletion of the same not later than June i, 1901, while 
the other mill buildings must be completed within two 
years from the present time. Nearly 1,000 men will ° 
be required to perform this work within the specified 
time, in addition to which over 750 men will go into 
the woods this fall to secure a supply of pulpwood for 
the mills during the season of 1901. It is probable that 
the third of the four large manufacturing concerns 
which have already contracted for land for mill build- 
ing and power to operate the same, will commence work 
at Shawinigan Falls this season. These three industries 
have also contracted for the use of over 30,000 electrical 
horse-power, which is far more than is used at any sin- 
gle place in America outside of Niagara. One difficulty 
experienced just now in connection with these works 
is ‘tthe scarcity of labor. Owing to the demand for 
workmen at Sydney, C. B., the Sault amd other new 
manufacturing points, in addition to the general pros- 
perity of old-established manufactories, the companies 
at Shawinigan find it difficult to get an adequate sup- 
ply of labor. 
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Out of His Place. 


Few of us talk to one another from the heart. We 
talk from the head. We veneer, gild and deceive. The 
world is full of bluff games. We want our acquaintances 
to think that we are intellectual and moral Apollos; 
that we are men without warp, shake or knot, to speak 
in a lumber sense. My heart goes out to the man who 
owns right up that he is human, for we all know he is 
whether he owns up to it or not. 

After supper we strolled around to the yard and made 
ourselves as comfortable as we could in chairs under a 
tree in front of the office. We had been talking lumber 
all the latter part of the afternoon, but there is a time 
when shop talk should be dropped. The sun had gone 
down and a cool breeze had taken the place of the ex- 
treme heat of the day. The yard man had emptied his 
pipe twice and I had chewed a cigar until it looked sick. 
“T wonder,” he said thoughtfully, “how many men there 
are in the lumber business who do not rightfully belong 
there. How many who simply endure the business be- 
cause they have to make a living some way, and pitch 
into lumber because it seems easy or because it is 
handy.” 

Then he said that he was one of the out-of-place crea- 
tures; that as far back as he could remember his taste 
was for medicine. When he was a little boy his chief de 
light was to rig up a pair of saddlebags, such as the old 
time doctor carried, fit them out with packages of flour, 
ginger and sugar and bottles of colored water, and then 
treat some member of the family who would play sick. 

“The passion has never left me,” he continued, “but 
when a boy my education was neglected, and I was 
obliged to give up my pet idea, You may think me fool- 
ish, but last spring my colt was badly cut on barbed 
wire, and I took more pride in doctoring up that colt 
than I did in selling any bill of lumber I have ever 
handled.” 

This man’s frankness was charming. I knew he was 
not trying to stuff me. There under the stars, which were 
beginning to twinkle, he was honest with me, just as at 
all times, whether the stars twinkle or not, we should be 
with one another. 

There is generally something pathetic in the life that 
is obliged to follow other than its natural bent, for that 
life, as a rule, is not a happy one. No matter how humble 
the work of the individual may be, if pride is taken in 
it—a pride that indicates adaptability—that individual 
is to be envied by many a man who thinks he is far 
above him. A man in a yard was recently showing me 
how he put on a big load of lumber, He was thoroughly 
interested in his work, was good natured and happy. 
Happy! Do many other words in the English language 
imply as much meaning? Throw it on the scales with 
power, riches, and it will outweigh both of them. Pro- 
vided we can have only one, it is a thousand times to be 
preferred to riches. We all want riches, but they lack 
much of being the whole thing. 

In midsummer my boy and myself were strolling along 
the finest residence street of St. Paul—along where the 
railroad magnate, Jim Hill, lives, and also where Brother 
Edwards, he of scores amd scores of retail yards, lives. We 
were in a lounging mood, so we would walk for a little 
way and then sit in the shade on the coping and eat pea- 
nuts and chat. One of the lessons I want my boy to learn 
thoroughly is that the thing made is never so great as 
the maker of it. I think that unless we learn that les 
son we go through life ungrateful wretches. I said to my 
boy that those beautiful houses were simply an expres- 
sion of industry and persistency and skill; that was all, 
and that the men who built them were as much greater 
than the house as the houses were greater than a dove- 
cote that we saw perched in a tree. Then I said to him 
that the most foolish thing in the world is to covet these 





“The man’s frankness was charming.” 


nice things which other people have. That any man who 
will pay the price for them may have them. That his 
father was not a railroad magnate like Jim Hill because 
he would not pay the price. Then he looked at me in- 
quiringly, thinking, no doubt, that a week before I had 
told him I could not afford to buy him a pair of patent 
leather shoes for vacation purposes, and revolving in his 





mind how I could buy the position of a railroad mag- 
nate, even if I wanted it, when I could not afford to buy 
a pair of shoes. I saw the position, turned the switch a 
little and told him that if any of those people along 
there had more fun in their great mansions than we did 
in our little cottage down among the Iowa hogs and 
cornfields, we would like to know it, and then we would 
pitch in and have a little more fun and beat them. An 
argument which deals with fun is the one that always 
appeals to a boy. 

All sorts of rigs were passing, and along came the 
finest one of them all. The sleek horses were light on 
their feet, the driver sat as straight as a cob, and por- 
tions of the carriage were gilded. The young lady wore 
silk and diamonds which blazed from the center of the 
street to the sidewalk. My boy expressed surprise and 
admiration. “What do you see in that carriage?” I asked 
him. “I think it is a crutch,’ was the reply. It was a 
crutch. The poor cripple, who was taking her outing, 
had laid her crutch on the bottom of the carriage and it 
stuck over the edge of it a foot or more. Then I said to 
my boy that there were crutches in many of the fine car- 
riages and in many of the magnificent residences. ‘You 
would not be compelled to go around on crutches for all 
of them, would you?” I asked. “You bet I wouldn't,” 
was his answer. “You ought to jump right up here on 
top of Jim Hill’s stone fence, swing your hat, hurrah and 
thank God that you have two good legs under you,” I told 
him. And he did. He stepped up there and playfully 
swung his hat, and the man who was sprinkling the 
lawn looked at us as though we were two hoboes and he 
had a mind to set the dog on us. Leaving the aristocratic 
neighborhood, we wandered down town and laid in a 
25-cent New England boiled dinner with all the eclat, as 
they say in the drawing rooms, with which we would 
have dined at the Ryan with a colored gentleman behind 
the chair of each of us. 

He is a mean creature who will not sympathize with a 
fellow man, and you know it is generally done by citing 
some of our own woes. If your wife should say she had 
been suffering from the toothache, some other man’s wife 
would chip in and tell of the time when she had the 
toothache to beat the band. That was all [ could do with 








‘With steers on every knoll.” 


this yard man who is peddling boards when it would be 
more to his taste to peddle pills—cite my own griev- 
ances, 

He was told that I was not doing that which I would 
most like to do, but that I could not do it and there was 
an end to it. I expected, however, that the desire would 
in due time be realized. The Almighty had sown the 
seed, and some time the fruit would follow. It might be 
in this life, it might be a hundred years hence, or it 
might be a million years in the future, I can wait, and 
am not going to mourn myself baldheaded longing for it. 
My faith in the power that is over all is absolute; and 
His will not mine will be done, no matter what my choice 
in the matter may be. He said such a belief might be 
consoling to me, but it was his wish to achieve his de- 
sires in this life, as he knew nothing about any other. | 
replied that, in my opinion, this life, as compared with 
the vast vista that was opening before us, is a mere 
seratch of a pencil on a white sheet that would cover the 
state, and that for aught we knew cycles hence he would 
be prescribing for the angels. 

Then the whistle which tears people apart sounded out 
east of the town, and, grasping my grip and accompanied 
by my friend the yard man, I made my way to the station. 

Many New Yards. 

Last week the train on which I was riding rolled 
through Kanawha, and looking from the car platform | 
saw three good-sized lumber sheds in the little burg of 
perhaps 200 souls. Brother Moore, of Marshalltown, has 
pitched one of his tents here. Said one of the men sell- 
ing lumber in the town: “I suppose we shall stay until 
the doctrine of the’survival of the fittest is illustrated.” 

The same day I saw a gentleman who told me that 
provisions had been made to put three yards in Royal, a 
town on the Rock Island road, or, rather, a town that is 
to be, as many hope. It no doubt is so, for the man who 
gave me the information said the concern with which he 
is engaged had secured a site for a yard, and he undoubt- 
edly knows what the other fellows are doing, Said a 


yard man recently: “When this wave of prosperity shall 
have passed over there will be more lumber yards for 
sale than you can shake a stick at.” 

Well, I am not so sure about that. During those times 
we call hard as much money is made in lumber as in 
other lines of business. And when we look at it right, it 
is nonsense for a man to get out of his regular business 
because the times are drawing a tight rein. I heard a 
prominent yard man talking along this line a year or so 
ago who had a good opportunity to sell his yard. “Why 
should I sell?” he asked. “If I should want to go in 
again it might take a long time to find a place that would 
suit me. A desirable yard is not to be picked up every 
day. And if I should want to stay out I could not safely 
invest my money so it would bring me more than 4 per- 
cent, and it takes a pile of money at that low rate of 
interest to support a family. I don’t know where money 
can be safer than in good lumber, well insured, and in 
such book accounts as | have.” 

I am also of the opinion that should there come a 
pinch in the times and good yards were offered for sale, 





“Then I would catch my wife crying.” 


they would be picked up on short notice. The business 
man of any experience has learned that these so-called 
hard times are the pendulum swinging one way, and that 
soon it will come back. How do you think hard times 
could be of such a nature in this country that they would 
stay for any great length of time with us? Again, there 
are men in large numbers who in the past three years 
have tried to buy the kind of lumber yards they wanted 
and who failed to get them. Let good yards be offered 
for sale, and these men would rush in as buyers, willing 
to wait a little while for the balance of trade to come 
their way. 

No doubt, should the times squeeze us a trifle, there 
would be yards to sell. There are yards to sell now. If 
you want them you can be steered against them. With 
yards in nearly every little burg in the United States, it 
would be singular if somebody did not want to sell out. 
But they are not the crack yards. That grade of yard, if 
put on the market, would go before you could say Jack 
Robinson, 

This large number of yards is making war. It seems 
to me [ have never known of so much scrapping as there 
is in the retail world this blessed minute. And the most 
of it comes about because another yard has gone in. Not 
long ago an individual dealer located in a town in which 
there were three line yards, and in that town the other 
day I was told of a bill that had been sold for $4.25 under 
the wholesale list, and to induce the buyer to take it at 
that price he was presented with a five-dollar bill. This 
is one of the extreme cases, but there are scores of others 
which are bad enough. By the same token there will be 
more scrapping, for the present number of yards will 
certainly be increased, A couple of years ago I had a 
prophetic vision that there would be this increase in 
yards, and those yard men who did not want it to come 
true really taunted me to my very beard! To be sure, | 
have no beard, but it sounds dramatic and like war to use 
the expression. They said the reverse would be the case; 
that the little fellows with little money would be 
crowded out and thus the number of yards be reduced. 
Beloved, things do not come our way for the simple 
reason that we want them to. If they did, you and I 
would have so many dollars that we could throw them to 
the wind and not miss them. Instead of dictating how 
things shall be, we are as often dictated to. Now, there 
is my acre pasture out back of the barn, with my one old 
black cow in it.. One of my good friends has 3,000 acres 
just over the roll of the prairie yonder, with steers on 
every knoll and under the shade of every treé. It would 
do my soul good to be such a cattle king, but I haven’t 
had the speed to get there. And I don’t know as I am 
going to be held responsible because in the steer line 
am unable to go a 2:08 gait, either. No, things will not 
come our way simply because of a desire in the matter. 
We big fellows in the retail world may want all the little 
yards to close up shop and quit, but they won’t do it 
because we want them to. They think they have a right 
‘to live. What if this big cattle owner should say to me 
that he was going to do all the cattle business in this 
section of the country? I would tell him to go and hang 
himself; that I and my old black cow would be right on 
deck yet. These small yard men will make some such 
reply to us big moguls when we tip our hats to them and 
politely ask them if they won’t please be so kind as to 
quit, 

I know of no other dealer in merchandise who can 
raise so much deuce to the square foot as can the retail 
lumberman. When he gets his dander up he demoralizes 
not only the trade of his own town but that of every 
town around him. In speaking of the disposition of * 
many yard men to do this an old dealer said last week: 
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“Retail lumbermen are the biggest fools on the face of 
the earth! In this town there are at least $75,000 in 
stocks and yard improvements, $50,000 on books—$125,- 
000 involved—yet like a lot of dogs in the manger we 
are fighting one another off and nobody is making a cent. 
You can’t find another such a blank lot of business men. 
At that sign that you see across the street down yonder 
there is a new grocery, and a good-sized concern it is, 
too. But because they have started in there you can’t go 
to the other groceries and buy tea and butter and flour 
at cost! They aren’t such blank fools as that! My idea 
is that when there is a yard too many, buy it out if you 
can, but never try to fight it out, for I have seen it dem- 
onstrated that one man could fight as well as another.” 

The huge joke of all this scrapping business is that 
every man engaged in it knows the remedy. It is no 
farther away from him than the offices of his neighbors. 
But when we get bull-headed from pride and selfishness, 
the good Lord help us! 


Encouraging to Beginners. 


When a man is in a thoughtful mood it is impossible 
to tell in what spot he is going to break out. Judging 
from his previous remarks, I thought the yard man was 
going to tell how rapidly he had rolled up wealth, and 
that phase of his career as a retail dealer did not inter- 
est me in the least. He was comfortably fixed, and that 
was enough. We all know that the selling of lumber at 
retail out here in the prairie states has been a good 
business. There are many who have made big money at 
it; many others who have done fairly well and made a 
good living; while comparatively few have failed. In a 
hundred years I could not learn to love a man because of 
his riches. Unless to boot he is a good fellow, he may go 
to the dogs with his riches for all I care. The good rich 
fellow—that makes a pretty good combination. 

An injustice was done this yard man, for instead of 
parading his bank account he went on and made a talk 
that may cheer the hearts of some yard men who are just 
starting in business. You know that when we start out 
in any undertaking that is new to us trouble seems to 
pile up. Petty annoyances appear like mountains. When 
experience has taught us to feel sure of our footing these 
little irregularities which worried us so much of old 
have no particular meaning. We regard them as “of 
course,” and let them go their way. 

“I came out here with my wife from the east,” said 
this yard man, “with little money and no credit, and 
dropped into a lumber yard. I had come out of my 
father’s yard, had never taken any responsibility, but 
thought I could hold my own. That is not the way to 
bring up boys—make them responsible ftom the day they 
are able to do anything. So long as I was with my 
father it did not enter my head that he was more than 
an average man, but before I had been away from him 
six months if he could have stepped in and given me a 
little advice he would have made me happy. I doubt 
if a boy appreciates his father until he becomes 
a father himself. I took the yard in June and 
trade was dull. Every night my wife would 
ask me how much I had sold that day. There 
were days I didn’t sell 50 cents’ worth. Ther I 
would catch my wife crying. I told her that was the 
way the lumber business went; but, to tell the truth, 
I had never seen it go that way before. We put in an 
uneasy summer and didn’t eat beefsteak and mush- 
rooms three times a day. Early in September, ir less 
than an hour, I sold a church bill and as soon as I 
could get rid of the committee I rushed over to tell my 
wife. ‘But does it pay anything?’ said she. “Iwo hun- 
dred dollars!’ says I. That minute we were the rich- 
est couple in the state. Then other bills came along. 
The farmers wanted to fix up for winter, and I sold a 
lot of stuff amd did well enough. We went into the 
winter with no pressing need, and knowing where our 
grub, clothing and firewood were coming from. The 
chief trouble was I was new to the business out here. 
I couldn’t wait, though as events proved I had to 
wait. That is the way the lumber business goes. I 
see whole weeks now that I feel like going fishing, but 
after a little trade picks up again. There is nothing 
surer than that people must keep right along building 
and repairing. If they don’t do it this morth they 
will next, and if not ‘this year then the next. When 
there is a lull they are getting ready to come and see 
you again.” 

This little recital may not inspire you a particle, 
but it did me. It illustrates some excellent points— 
one, that if an earnest young man will attend to his 
knitting he will make a place for himself. It is gen- 
erally those who do not attend to their knitting that 
fall among thieves amd gamblers. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF CEDAR DOORS. 


The old-established house of Palmer, Fuller & Co., of 
2244 Lumber street, this city, is just now introducing a 
novelty to the retail trade in the shape of doors and 
mill work made from Washington cedar, which are to be 
handled in addition to their usual line of white pine 
stock, Palmer, Fuller & Co. have for some time past 
handled cedar doors, but never in such quantities as they 
Propose to handle them now, as they intend to keep a 

ll supply on ‘hand of everything in stock sizes. Aside 
from the many advantages which the cedar door pos- 
Sesses, it can be sold somewhat cheaper than those made 
of white pine, and will therefore at once command the 
interest of the buying public. Among the other advan- 
c which it possesses, referred to by Palmer, Fuller & 
» ate the following: 








It neither warps, shrinks nor swells. : 

It takes paint as well as any door on the market. 

It finishes beautifully in oil. 

It is the handsomest native wood door that can be fur- 
nished in competition with pine. 

It is good enough for any house in the land, 

It is easily handled and hung, being light and soft as 
white pine. : 

It is sure to be a good, quick seller. 

In addition to a full line of cedar doors, Palmer, Fuller 
& Co. carry on hand also a large stock of interior trim 
made of cedar, and are prepared to take orders for spe- 
cial work of the same material. Cedar takes a good 
finish and makes a handsome interior decoration, being 
as durable as any wood that can be purchased. 

In connection with their new departure, Palmer, 
Fuller & Co. have recently got out a new and handsome 
catalog covering the different patterns on hand, includ- 
ing sash doors, cottage front doors, many of them of the 
most beautiful patterns; base blocks, corner blocks and 
head blocks, also moldings of the usually accepted de- 
signs. They can, of course, furnish anything wanted in 
the way of interior trim, but odd descriptions must be 
made to order, and delivery may therefore be somewhat 
delayed. The goods described in the catalog, however, 
are constantly kept on hand, and can be shipped at once. 
No doubt the retail trade will be greatly interested in 
this new departure, and will want one of the catalogs, 
which will be forwarded on application to the firm at 
the address above given. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Trade Slow, Prices Weak. 


MARQUETTE, Nes., Sept. 19.—The town demand is slow 
and the country trade is not much better. As far as the 
market is concerned wholesale prices are rather weak in 
this section, A. W. HickMAN & Co. 


About the Same as Last Year, 


Larukop, Mo., Sept. 17.—Our trade is about the same as 
that of last year. There is some building in town, but most 
of our lumber goes to the country. Prices seem to be = 
ing weaker in all lines of lumber. H. B. Bewry & Co. 


Prospects Not Very Good. 


JUNIATA, Nes., Sept. 15.—Our trade is much lighter than 
one year ago, and the prospects are not very good for fall 
trade. The corn crop through this locality is poor, hence 
the depression in trade. Our town and country trade will 
both be light. Wholesale prices are very weak and have a 
downward tendency. OLIveR & BECHTELHEIMER. 


An Increase in Country Business. 


KEWANEBR, ILL., Sept. 15.—Our business this year is about 
the same in volume as last year, and is largely town busi- 
ness. Demand for lumber is good, with quite an increase in 
country business within the last few weeks. As regards 
prices, white pine seems quite firm on the upper grades, 
dimension lumber showing some weakness in some localities. 
Hemlock and lath are weak and declining. 

Porter & TRASK. 


Crop Failure in Small Grain. 


PuKWANA, 8S. D., Sept. 17.—There is very little trade in 
lumber in this locality, and no prospects of improvement 
for the present. The corn es was fair, but the crops of 
small grain were an entire failure. The town demand is 
slim and there is no trade whatever from the country. Re- 
garding wholesale lumber prices, there being no demand at 
this point and not very much in this locality, I should 
imagine that if all sections made the same showing prices 
would have to drop. FRANK BE. WEIss. 


Trade Better Than Expected. 


Dayton, O., Sept. 17.—My trade to September 1 was 
equal to that of last year. The town demand is much 
better than was indicated in the midsummer and seems to 
be slightly above the average. Country trade is fairly good, 
though the wheat failure diminishes demand to some extent. 
As to wholesale lumber prices, white pine is remarkably 
firm. Hemlock is apparently in he ga or wholesalers 
are scared, as prices on it are weak. ellow pine is de- 
moralized and lath is on the fence. 8S. W. Davins. 


Trade Off Twenty Per Cent. 


CHATHAM, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Trade has dropped off about 
20 percent and prospects for the demand during the balance 
of the year are poor, both the town and country trade being 
light. J. W. Boricurt. 


Prospects Fairly Good. 


So.pier, KAn., Sept. 17.—We have sold a little more lum- 
ber this year than we had = to this time last year, which 
is probably due to the fact that lumber is higher now than 
it was then. ‘Trade prospects for the balance of the year 
are fairly good. In this immediate section the crops are 
good, but at some of our — the corn crop was cut short 
and prospects are very slim. Country trade is much better 
than town trade. Stocks are all quite large in this section 
of the country and there does not seem to be much buying 
among the retail yards. They occasionally take —= a car 
or two and then it contains mony. items. The wholesale 
market is not as firm as we would like to see it at this time 
of the year. It certainly indicates that something is wrong 
when a cut of $1 a thousand can be obtained from the list, 
especially so at this time of the year when prices ought to 
be at their zenith. LOGAN & FRIEND. 


Trade 20 Percent Lighter. 


ALTON, 14., Sept. 17.—As compared with a year ago, our 
business this year is 20 percent lighter than last. Our trade 
is largely in the country and consequently we have no com- 
parison to make between country and town. Our impression 
of the wholesale prices is that they are somewhat weaker 
instead of firmer, at least we find a great many articles on 
which they are willing to make concessions to buyers like 
ourselves. Every indication is that we are going to have 
a good fall business, as we have excellent crops and -_ 
quality bringing a fair price. F. M. SLaGie & Co. 


A Shortage of Crops. 


INDIANOLA, Nzs., Sept. 17.—The lumber business in south- 
western Nebraska is only fair this year on account of the 
shortage of crops. This section is a farming and stock- 
raising country exclusively, and light crops and reduced out- 
put of stock as the result of a scarcity of grain and forage 
affect all lines of business materially. My trade as com- 
pared with last year shows a considerable poanny | off. We 
will feel the effects of drouth until another bm 8 in sight. 
Times are fairly good and money plentiful, but the present 
crop of hogs Soler about all marketed, money will be scarce 
from now on. Prices have been good this year. Our trade 
here is nearly all in the country, the town demand being 
ight 





ght. 
find the wholesale market easy, with substantial conces- 
one "bein offered by both the white pine and yellow pine 
men. White pine seems very high, but I do not look for 


any reductions in the list. Yellow pine is weak and I do not 
= it to advance for some time at least. 

e expect to redeem Nebraska from Populist misrule this 
year, and give the present administration a splendid en- 
dorsement in November. Gao. C. HIL1. 


Only Half as Large. 


Sotomon, Kan., Sept. 17.—My trade as compared with a 
year ago is barely more than one-half as much. The town 
demand is quite slim, and the country trade only medium. 
As far as prices are concerned, I find white pine quite firm 
with yellow pine showing a pronounced nr = 

. C. Baker. 


Not Buying Much Lumber. 


K®ARNEY, NeEB., Sept. 17.—Our lumber business is not as 
good as it was a year ago. The town demand is better rela- 
tively than the country trade. As for prices, we are not 
buying enough lumber to keep posted. 

F. H. Gritcrest LumsBer Co, 


Fully 20 Percent Increase. 


CLARINGTON, O., Sept. 18.—Our trade as compared with 
a year ago is fully 20 percent better. While the town 
demand is a very little better, we find the country trade con- 
siderably improved over last year. Prices have been high 
compared with eighteen months ago, but there is not much 
tendency to any lower prices except in some few varieties 
of stock. CLARINGTON PLANING MILL Co. 


Looking for More Business. 


BERWICK, Pa., Sept. 17.—Trade is ree slow compared 
with last year. High prices have practically stopped build- 
ing, but now lumber and building material are taking a 
downward move and we are looking forward to more busi- 
ness in the future. However, prospects are anything but 
encouraging even at present prices, MANSFIELD, 


An Excellent Trade Report, 


BLooMsBurRG, Pa., Sept. 18.—Our business is ahead of 
last year about from $1,000 to $1,500 a month and sales, 
demand and collections are good. The town demand is for 
repairs and factory consumption, public buildings, ete., but 
there are but few new buildings to speak of. An unusual 
number of fires from lightning and other causes have cre- 
ated a good demand for country use for the building of 
barns and sheds. The farmers are doing away with fences 
nowadays, but they are repairing and a quite gener- 
= all over our state. During the past eighteen months 
quite a number of school-houses, factory additions, poultry 
houses, silos and manufacturing plants have consumed a 
large amount of the lower and cheaper grades of lumber. 
When hemlock and yellow pine took their greatest rise in 
price it put native pine, birch, beech and oak in more gen- 
eral use and demand and it still is in active demand at fair 
prices. Throughout the eastern part of the state, birch and 
maple and chestnut of common sound merchantable grades 
are substituted and used in place of oak for bridges, cars 
and other purposes. 

We remember fifteen years ago when lumber was used 
almost Lang for building, but now the many and 
varied uses of all kinds of lumber for new manufacturing 
plants, patents, etc., make it a good business even if no new 
buildings are built, and still we manufacture and sell as 
much lumber as before. 

We understand that at Williamsport there is only a limited 
supply of desirable hemlock on hand, and that 1x10 and 1x12 
boards and 2x4-18 and 20 foot piece stuff are very scarce. 
‘There is no stock on hand along the Bloomsburg & Sullivan 
railroad, and all large and — sizes are scarce. Dealers in 
fact do not care to quote unless at fancy prices. In this 
section hemlock is holdi its prices fairly well, and in the 
Wyoming valley it is selling at retail at from $16 to $20 
and at wholesale at from $14.50 to $16.50. The local demand 
for all grades and kinds is good. 

The anthracite coal strike may cause a big drop in trade, 
and in view of that we cannot foretell as to the future. 
Had the strike not occurred, the lumber business promised 
= well. 

s to crops in this section, there was a good crop of oats, 
which are selling at 30 cents a bushel. There was only half 
a crop of corn on account of dry weather, and prices are 42 
cents a bushel. Buckwheat, of which there is a fair crop, 
brings 55 cents; wheat, of which there is only half a crop, 
68 cents, and for potatoes, of which the crop was execs. 
ingly light, being about only one-tenth of the normal crop, 
the price is 70 cents. The show of fruits in this locality Ts 
excellent. Creasy & WELLS. 


More Activity Indicated. 


AvuBuURN, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The lumber trade here the past 
summer has been very quiet in the building line, but some 
repairing has been done and indications point to more activity 
during the fall months. This can be attributed to lower 
prices for building material and high rents. Business in 
general here is fair compared with other years, except last 
year, which was a boomer. HAS. J. WarRD. 


Shed and Corncrib Stock Selling. 


ANAMOSA, Ia., Sept. 15.—Our trade has been only about 
two-thirds as much this season as last. The town demand 
has been greater than the country. Trade seems to be im- 
proving some now chiefly in shed and corn-crib material, but 
we do not look for a large trade this fall. We certainly do 
not look for any advance in lumber prices. In fact, many 
concerns are quite anxious to sell. 

ANAMOSA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Trade Not What It Should Be. 


BeMENT, Itu., Sept. 15.—The lumber situation in this 
locality during the past spring and summer and the pros- 
pects for the fall in town and country trade have been 
decidedly backward. Crops of all kinds of farm produce are 
far above the average, and prices are good, but for some 
reason unknown the lumber trade is not what it should be. 
Our impression as to wholesale prices is of a weakening ten- 
dency in nearly all lines. Evans & Son. 


White Pine Firm, Other Lumber Weak. 


CHALMERS, IND., Sept. 17.—Our trade this year was bet- 
ter than it was a year ago. There is a very little inquiry 
for lumber just now, but with a large crop in sight we feel 
that the fall trade will be good in the country. Our town™ 
trade has been light all season, and we expect no change . 

We cannot understand the conditions that govern whole- 
sale prices. White pine seems very firm, while yellow pine, 
cedar, hemlock, sash and doors and many other items are 
getting weaker every day. ‘This is helping to push yellow 

ine into the trade where white pine was formerly used. 
We would like to see a more settled condition of prices. 
CHALMERS LUMBER Co. 


Fall Trade Picking Up Some, 


CATSKILL, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Our own trade is about the 
same as last year up to the present time. We always 
expect business to be dull in July and August, as this is a 
summer resort and people do not have time to do building 
during the summer months. We think trade Is already pick- 
ing up some and look for a good fall business. The igh 
prices of last fall caused a lot of small mills to spring up in 
the surrounding country, and these mills cut a lot of native 
lumber which has been disposed of among the farmers and 
country people. This has had quite an effect on our country 
trade. 

We are not looking for any advance in the wholesale mar- 
ket, as we see nothing to warrant an advance. Almost all 
the crops in this section have been a failure on account of 
the long drouth, and the farmers feel poor. The summer 
eer —— ; as been ver? good. in general, ce pe pan 
hel the country surrounding us to a very great exten 

B. Lampman & Son. 
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MODERN PLANS 


Of Low Cost Buildings. 
rere 


Design No. 39. 


This design represents a class of dwellings more com- 
mon in the east than.in the west. In proportion to its 
cost it is roomy, convenient and comfortable. In the 
estimate of cost, plumbing, heating and lighting are not 
included. The cost is distributed as follows: 





haber. Material. 
Excavating ..... ssecseces $ 50.00 cakes 
Masonry 4 ee eee ee 202.70 
Carpentry .....25 cevccece 258.05 704.91 
FIQPGWATC ..cccccccs de6ee), eeeale 56.90 
PRINS nvccoreses sev sev 122.00 eke 

ROD  cn-vec ne sos peweee $591.05 $964.51 


$1,555.56 


Grand total .....cccccere 





DESIGN NO. 39—FRONT ELEVATION. 


If the cost of plumbing, together with furnace and 
light fixtures of medium cost be added, ‘this house would 
run to about $2,000. 

So far as it goes it is well built. The cellar extends 
under the entire house, with 18-inch wall of rubble 
work. The porch, which is 8 feet wide, rests on stone 
piers. The studding are 2x4s on 16-inch centers. The 
walls are shiplapped, papered, sided and painted three 
coats, and imside are lathed and plastered three coats. 
An examination of the accompanying plans and bill 
of material will furnish a more complete idea of the 
manner of construction. 

The floor plans show the arrangement and conven- 
iences so well that but little additional need be said. 
The porch railing arranged as a seat is movel and in 
many respects desirable, The entry is roomy, though 
it would be more desirable, agen, were a small win- 
dow placed in the closet. parlor and dining room 
are connected by a wide grilled opening. At a slight 
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additional expense a china closet could be placed between 
the pantry and dining room. It would add materially 
to the good appearance of the room as well as the con- 
venience of the lady of the house. It is, however, all 
these “littles” that run up the cost of the house finally, 
so they are perforce omitted. 

On the second floor are three well arranged and well 
lighted bedrooms, each having a large closet, and the 
bath room is of ample size. 

Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, one 
side elevation, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 


one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Approximate Bill of Material, Design No. 39. 


EXCAVATION. 
Cellar under entire building 6 feet 6 inches below grade. 
MASONRY. 
14 cords of rock. 
1600 brick for chimneys. 
12000 lath (900 yards.) 
54 barrels lime. 
18 bushels hair. 
8 barrels plaster paris. 
85 yards sand. 












104 pleces, 2x8—14s, soper ant none joists. 
a CAR 
350 feet, lineal, 2x8 box sills. 
1 piece 6x8—30, made of 2x8s. 
2 cedar 8, 7-foot. 
4 pieces, 1x4—16s, girts. 
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500 feet sheothing. 
aoe ——— shingles. 
a0 feet nia ogpeeies step material front and rear. 


ot6 eet flooring. 


5 rolls es. 


pieces, 2x4—22s, ceiling joists. 

pieces, 2x4—14s, ceiling joists. 
pieces, 1x2—16 — ridging. 
pieces, 2x4—14, studs. 

pieces, 2x4—10, studs. 

pieces, 2x4—-12, gable and dormer studs. 
pieces, 2x4—9, ‘lower partition studs. 
leces, 2x4—8° upper partition studs. 
eet, lineal, 2x4 double plates. 
pieces, 2x4—12, rafters. 

pieces, 2x4—10, rafters. 

pieces, 2x4—12' rafters. 

pieces, 1x4—14, collar braces. 


FRAME COVERING. 
feet 10-inch shiplap. 


feet, lineal, 1144x5, corner boards and belt course. 
feet, lineal, corner bead. 
feet, lineal, 1x6, outside base. 
feet, lineal, water table 214-inch. 
feet bevel siding 6-inch. 
feet 6-inch roof sheathing. 
shingles, 6 to 2-inch, for roof. 
ounds tarred felt for roof. 
eet, lineal, 1x6 frieze, cornice. 
feet, lineal, 65-inch crown molding, cornice. 
PORCH, 
pieces 2x6—20. 
pieces 2x6—16. 
pieces 2x4—10. 


leces 2x4—8., 
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270 feet ceiling. 
feet top rail. 
24 feet bottom rail. 
osts turned from 5x5. 
120 feet square baluster stock. 
300 feet lattice. 
OPENINGS. 


21 windows 28x32, 2 light, D. 8. 
segment sash, 8 light. 
windows, bottom light 48x46; top light 48x18. 
front door 1%, 2-8x6-8, 1 light. 
rear door, 1%, 2-8x6-8, 1 light. 
doors, 1° 2-8x6-8, O. G. 4 panel. 
doors, 14%, 2-6x6-8, O. G. 4 panel. 
cellar sash 10x12. 
Frames for all openings. 
1300 feet, lineal, 4%4-inch casing. 
plinth blocks. 
2 thresholds, 1 grill and 1 frame for grill opening. 
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FLOORS AND SIDE WALL TRIM. 
1400 feet flooring, including material for cellar doors. 
480 feet, lineal, 8-inch molded base. 

480 feet, lineal, quarter round. 

400 feet, lineal, picture molding. 

3 chimney corner beads. 

324 feet * ceiling to wainscot kitchen and bath room. 
, lineal, wainscoting cap. 
. lineal, quarter round. 

1 flight of stairs to second floor. 

1 flight of stairs to cellar. 

ACCESSORY TO ROOMS. 

100 feet, lineal, hook strips. 
200 feet, lineal, 12-inch shelving. 


HARDWARDP. 
Nails. 
100 pounds 20d. 
200 pounds 10d. 


60 pounds 64. 
75 pounds 4d. 
30 pounds 8d finish. 
50 pounds 10d flooring. 
80 pounds 3d. 

1 set double acting hinges. 
20 set hinges. 

19 mortise locks. 

4 sets strap hinges. 

1 hasp staple and padlock. 
600 pounds —. 

5 pounds sash cord, No. 6. 
23 sash locks. 

58 feet valley tin and chimney flashing. 
80 feet gutter lining. 

36 feet down spout. 

5 dozen hooks. 

PAINTING. 

See recapitulation of cost. 





THE LUMBER SECRETARIES’ MEETING. 





Objects and Results of the Conference—Reorganization Along Retail Lines— Entertainment 
Features of the [eeting— Alluring Prospects for the Pan-American Exposition of 1901— 
The ‘ Buffalo Spirit’’ Officially Analyzed and Approved. 





The recent meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo accomplished a good work in behalf 
of the retail associations. The burden of the work 
accomplished was upon the theory of greater unifica- 
tion of action and better system in dealing with those 
who ignore the rules of the associations. It was felt 
that in some instances greater harshness had been 
shown in dealing with recalcitrants than was justifiable, 
and that future operations should look more to harmony 
and justice than to severe coercive measures. In pur- 
suance of this idea it was determined as a matter of 
future practice that complaints against wholesalers 
shipping into retailers’ territory should pass through 
the hands of at least five members of the executive 
committee for opinion and adjudication before presenta- 
tion to a board of directors for final decision; but that 
when it was determined that a wholesaler was at fault 
and it was necessary to inform the membership that he 
ignored the association complaining, and refused settle- 
ment upon an honorable basis, the cause of one associa- 
tion shall become the cause of all, and notice shall be 
sent to the members of each, with a reminder of their 
honorable pledge of reciprocity. By this means more 
than 8,000 retailers who are members of the associations 
in the various states will be able to distinguish their 
enemies from their friends, while the danger of doing 
injustice to any one will be largely obviated. 

In deciding to reorganize and confine the membership 
in the association strictly to the secretaries of retail 
associations, it was recognized that the secretaries of 
manufacturing and wholesale associations had not dis- 
played a healthy interest in the matters of common 
interest which it was the aim of the organization to 
promote, and it was done in the hope that a separate 
secretaries’ association in the direct interest of those 
branches of the lumber trade would be formed with 
which a larger measure of co-operation for the good of 
both would be realized. 

Taken as a whole, no meeting of the secretaries has 
been more productive of good, in the interchange of 
thought and suggestion and in the promotion of har- 
mony between the wholesaler and retailer of lumber, 
than may be expected from the Buffalo gathering. 


Heartily Welcomed. 


The Buffalo Lumper xchange did itself proud in 
its welcome and care of the secretaries. At the first 
session on Tuesday Hamilton Mixer, secretary, and F. 
W. Vetter, vice-president, of the Buffalo Exchange, 
together with Mr. Horace F. Taylor, as a committee, 
appeared and without undue formality made the secre- 
taries acquainted with the desire of the Buffalo lum- 
bermen to make their stay in the city a memorable one. 
And their promise was fully carried out, for on Wednes- 
day morning at 9:30 a trolley car was announced as in 
waiting and about twenty of Buffalo’s warm-hearted 
members of the craft did the honors in a way to make 
their visitors forget that they were not at home among 
their most intimate acquaintances. 

The car sped on through Tonawanda to Niagara Falls, 
with song and music by a duet band, the guests play- 
ing cards and smoking fragrant Havanas, supplied with- 
out stint. Changing cars at the falls, the jolly party 
was taken across the bridge to the upper rapids on 
the Canadian side, where the view was enrapturing, 
even to those who had often visited the falls before 
but had missed one of the most entrancing views of this 
wonder of nature. Turning northward and skirting the 
Canadian bank in full view of the lower rapids, the 
whirlpool was reached and its surface was found to be 
covered with chips which were said to be the remains 
of a raft of 4,000,000 feet of logs which some weeks ago 
got adrift from Tonawanda and had been “manufac- 
tured” into chips in the raging whirlpool, which allows 
nothing to escape which once comes within its grasp. 

Few visitors (comparatively) ever see the whirlpool, 
Which is out of sight from the points at which the 
Taging waters are usually seen by visitors. It consists 
of a deep indentation so located that all the waters of 
the rapids flow into it as into a bay, and being sud- 
denly checked in their onward rush are turned in upon 
themselves and sinking deep, again arise to be met by 
the onrushing waters and in a swirl and rush are again 
driven against the inner bank in such an eddy as holds 
Within its grasp everything which may be so unfor- 
tunate as to be cast into the vortex. Passing completely 


~~ 


around the whirlpool, the car proceeded to Queenstown, 
where Brock’s monument looms toward the skies, a 
silent testimony to British valor in the bygone days. 
Here the river was crossed upon the suspension bridge 
to the American shore, to the double-track trolley road 
located in the “gorge” on the banks of the river but a 
few feet above the water, and there was found a mag- 
nificent view of the rapids as the waters rushed in an 
ever-changing scene of impetuosity in mad haste to 
escape their narrow environment. 

Up a steep acclivity near the lower bridge the cars 
attained the natural level of the country, and at Niagara 
Falls the company was joined by an increased number of 
the Buffalo lumbermen who had been unable to join the 
party at an earlier hour. 


The Banquet. 


Proceeding to the Prospect hotel, a most sumptuous 
banquet of seven courses was enjoyed by visitors and 
hosts alike. Champagne was more in evidence than 
water, and with cigars and song interspersed between 
speeches two happy hours soon sped. The veteran John 
S. Noyes—“Uncle John,” as he was facetiously and 
lovingly addressed by his friends—was placed in the 
position of toastmaster, and called upon several of the 
visiting secretaries for remarks, Messrs. Hollis, Gorsuch 
and Harlow briefly responding. G. W. Hotchkiss was 
then announced as an “old fossil” who would give 
some reminiscences of Buffalo a half century ago. Mr. 
Hotchkiss “denied the allegation of ‘fossil’ and defied 
the alligator,” stating that there were but three months 
between the ages of the toastmaster and himself, and 
his friend “John” (whom he, in 1851, had the honor 
of inducing to become a member of the lumber frater- 
nity of Buffalo) was no fossil, as was evidenced by the 
warm place he evidently held in the affections of his 
associates among the craft. Mr. Hotchkiss then gave 
some reminiscences of the lumber trade of Buffalo from 
1851 to 1862, with which he was more or less intimately 
associated, and with statistical data and comparison 
between Oswego, Buffalo and Tonawanda recalled the 
names of forty or fifty of the earlier lumbermen now 
passed to the beyond. 


Visit the Pan-American. 


About four o’clock the trolley car was resumed and 
proceeded on the return trip to Buffalo, and at Black 
Rock (formerly) the visitors were taken on a side line 
to the grounds of the Pan-American Exposition and 
shown over the spot on which the “White City” of the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 is to find no mean rival. 
Here, transferred to an automobile, under the escort 
of John N. Scatcherd, noted no less as president of the 
Exposition Company than as one of the leading lumber- 
men of Buffalo, the visitors were amazed to find the 
extent of preparation which has already been made for 
the exposition. The framework of several of the more 
important buildings is already in place, and a sufficient 
amount of staff has been put upon the exterior to indi- 
cate the magnificent proportions and wealth of orna- 
mentation which will mark the final completion. The 
Electricity building is larger than that of the World’s 
Fair of 1893 and preparations have been made to eclipse 
any exhibition of electrical progress which has ever 
been attempted in the past. The Machinery building, 
which also shows vast proportions, will be 500x800 feet 
in floor space and fifty-seven feet from sill to plate. The 
massive towers, 375 feet high, which adorn these struc- 
tures, lend a grace and finish unsurpassed by any of 
the buildings at the Chicago Exposition. Several other 
buildings are well under way and to an extent that it is 
expected to commence the installation of the heavier 
exhibits in November of this year. The ornamental 
features of the grounds show marvelous ingenuity and 
artistic taste. Canals and lakes have been constructed 
ramifying every portion of the grounds, which have been 
arranged with a view to the most elaborate floral display 
ever attempted in any section. Visitors will wander 
among flower beds of the richest nature, and exotic 
plants, while greensward, judiciously distributed about 
the grounds, will invite the wearied visitor to restful 
repose upon rustic benches beneath the shading trees. 
The Midway feature has been most generously provided 
for and gives promise of even greater development than 
that of 1893. Altogether the effect upon the mind of 
the onlooker, even in the present undeveloped condition 


of the buildings and spacious grounds, gives rise to the 
apprehension that with all her laurels Chicago will in 
1901 find that she is “not the only pebble on the beach” 
in the beauty and grandeur of exposition efforts and 
accomplishments. 

(Simce the above was written the “Galveston hurri- 
cane” has tested its dying strength in an endeavor to 
destroy these beautiful buildings, a loss of probably 
$100,000 resulting, in the damage dore to various struc- 
tures, and while this may somewhat delay the progress 
of the work, the indomiteble energy of the directors: 
may be counted upon to haye the exposition ready upon 
May 1, 1901, as originally intended.) 

Leaving the exposition grounds, the automobile car- 
ried the visitors over the entire length of Delaware 
avenue, famed as the handsomest in the nation, with 
its great width of asphalt paving, and palatial resi- 
dences, and reached the Hotel Iroquois about 6:30 p. m., 
the guests surfeited with ‘the rich pleasures afforded 
through the courtesy of the largest-hearted lumbermen 
im the world. 

Profitable Goodfellowship. 

One of the pleasantest features of the day’s outing 
was found in the harmonious blending of the pine and 
hardwood branches of the lumber trade. Wholesaler 
and retailer seemed to be upon an equal plane of good 
fellowship and mutual respect. There was an entire 
absence of that jealous atmosphere which is too often 
found in some localities, which is ever suspicious that 
some other fellow will “get that bill” and “I won’t 
do all the trade.” In Buffalo, if appearances do not 
belie the situation, each dealer looks upon the others 
as brethren whose interests are to be respected, nay, 
fostered; a stranger could but soliloquize to himself, 
“How good and how pleasant to see these whole-hearted 
lumbermen dwell together in unity!” Would that the 
same spirit was manifest among brethren of the pro- 
fession the nation over. Assurance was given that this 
was only an exhibition of Buffalo spirit as a whole; and 
if this be true the visitors to the grand Pan-American 
Exposition of 1901 will have no cause to regret their 
attendance. 

The location of the city at the foot of the lakes, the 
facility with which it can be reached by rail or water, 
its excellent hotels, supplemented by its nearness to 
the unrivaled Niagara falls, with hotel accommodations 
already provided for any overflow from the city, are all 
auguries of such success as shall make the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition of 1901 a reality of pleasure which can 
never fade from the memory of the happy visitor. 

Before closing this lengthy epistle, mention must be 
made of one of the many grand sights enjoyed by a 
portion of the visitors. On returning via the Wabash 
road the cars were detained for several minutes upon 
the lower bridge which spans the Niagara below the 
falls. Looking down the river the gorge road was seen 
to be ablaze with electric lights which appeared to rest 
upon the immediate surface, lighting up the tumultous 
waters of the lower rapids and creating an effect wholly 
indescribable and presenting a scene which all who cross 
the bridge at night could not fail to be entranced with 
as the realization of fairy dreams. GERALD. 

PBB PPP IPD IID PPD 
A SUGGESTION ON BEADING STOCK. 

TaunTON, Mass.. Aug. 25.—Editor American Lumber- 
man.—We would like to call the attention of the manu- 
facturers of beaded sheathing to a fault, that is as 
glaring as it is universal, in the way the beads are 
stuck. We find that, while the sheathing may be very 
well made, after it has been shipped, perhaps in a 
damp car, and stored for some time it becomes roughed 
up and marred to a greater or less extent, so that it 
is necessary to run it through a sanding machine to 
restore it to a salable condition. The fault we find with 
the way that the material is stuck is that the bead 
is made flush or nearly so with the surface of the piece, 
so that the sand rolls grind off the top or round of 
the bead and make a bad job. We have found but one 
lot of stock sheathing that would allow of a good job 
of sanding, and that had the beads stuck 1-16 of an 
inch or a little more below the surface. This lot was 
by sanding turned from a hard looking lot of stuff to a 
good salable sheathing. We make this criticism because 
we are often required to sand sheathing for lumber 
yards, and we know of a number of heavy users of 
sheathing who are looking for stock that will stand the 
sanding. We feel sure this is a point that the manu- 
facturers have not thought of, but the first ones that do 
will be the ones that will sell sheathing in these “dig- 
gings.” Bootu & LuTHEr. 


Aarrererrerrer—e—" 

A 1ew law went into operation in New York city Sep- 
tember 1 requiring that all persons or partnerships do- 
ing business under an assumed name shall file a certifi- 
cate with the county clerk giving the full names of all 
interested parties. 
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New Grading Rules on Pine and Hemlock—Errors in Lumber Statistics Noted at Duluth—High 
Water Causing Some Damage—A Big Grist of News From Ashland—Large 
Shipments at the Menominee Twin Cities—Trade Notes 
From the Saginaw District. 





THE UPPER [IISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 19.—The book of grades on 
white pine and hemlock, issued by the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association and the Wisconsin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, is now being sent out from 
the secretary’s office in this city. It will be sent broad- 
cast to lumbermen throughout the country. As edited 
this year it contains no radical changes from the pre- 
vious book, although there are a number of minor 
changes which it was thought advisable to make. 


Wisconsin Pine Prices Lowered. 


At a meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at Tomahawk, Wis., Sept. 16, the fol- 
lowing reductions in the official list of May 15, 1900, 
were adopted: 

2-inch dimension, 8 1 E & E......eeee eevee 1 less 
8-inch dimension and timbers, rough........ 1 less 
4 and 6-inch No. 8 fencing and products. .$1.50 less 
4-inch and wider No. 4 boards and products. .$2 less 
SS ee ry ir re. $2.50 less 

The previous list of that association was much higher 
than that of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and it is not thought that it will be necessary 
to make extensive changes in order to conform to it. 
Secretary Rhodes has sent out a circular presenting the 
matter to the members of the price-list committee of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, and the committee 
will shortly make some recommendation for action by 
members of the organization. In his circular, addressed 
to the members of the association relative to the mat- 
ter, Secretary Rhodes says: “It is believed that prices 
have now gone as low and even lower than are war- 
ranted by the existing conditions, and it is hoped that 
the manufacturers will realize their own welfare to the 
extent of being willing to maintain whatever basis our 
committee may recommend.” 

It has not been thought advisable to hold a meeting of 
the committee to act upon the matter, but an effort will 
be made to secure opinions from all of them and the 
chairman will then make his report. 


Big Sale of School Land Timber. 


The announcement has been made through official 
channels that about 75,000,000 feet of standing pine, 
spruce, tamarack and cedar, belonging to the state, will 
be sold at the state capitol Nov. 14. The timber now 
stands on school lands in the following counties: St. 
Louis, Cass, Lake, Beltrami, Becker, Itasca, Crow Wing, 
Aitkin, and Hubbard. The timber has been appraised 
at a value of from $1.50 to $5 a thousand, and the 
results of the sale will probably net the state nearly 
$250,000. 

Heavy Rains Cause Damage. 


The recent heavy rains in northern Minnesota have 
affected the lumber industry in some sections to a con- 
siderable extent. The water in the northern lakes as 
well as the rivers ‘has risen to a point higher than has 
been known for a decade back. In the Swan and Prairie 
rivers there have been heavy freshets which have car- 
ried away dams and seriously interfered with logging 
and rafting operations. As a result of these freshets 
many of the logs which were en route to the Mississippi 
have been banked and placed in the woods along the 
river. The extent of the damage done can not be esti- 
mated until full reports have been received. The water 
in Cass lake has risen eighteen inches, and the mill of 
the J. Neils Lumber Company has been forced to sus- 
pend operations until the water has subsided. Other 
mills have been affected and have been forced to sus- 
pend temporarily. No rains have been experienced with- 
in the past few days, and it is believed that the opera- 
tions at up-river points will not be interfered with for 
any length of time. 


Help for Galveston Sufferers. 


The lumbermen of Minneapolis have responded heart- 
ily to the call for help from sufferers at Galveston, 
Tex., and the sum raised by them will constitute no 
small part of the general fund which ‘has been raised 
by business men at Minneapolis. At the time of the 
Ottawa (Ont.) disaster Minneapolis lumbermen raised 
over $1,000 to semd as a relief fund, but now that 
the call comes from their own countrymen they have 
responded even more freely, and it is expected that 
when all returns are in nearly $2,000 will be pledged. 
At a meeting of business men held in this city recently 
B. F. Nelson, of the Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, 
presided and was given charge of appointing commit- 
tees in the various lines of business to raise funds for 
the sufferers. C. A. Bovey, of the Bovey-De Laittre 
Lumber Company, was made chairman of the commit- 
tee to visit the lumbermen, and Arthur Rogers, of the C. 
A. Smith Lumber Company, and J. T, Wyman, cf Smith 
& Wyman, were named as his assistants. Mr. Bovey 
and Mr. Rogers visited the lumbermen Monday and suc- 
ceeded in securing over $1,600. Mr. Wyman succeeded 
in securing a good round sum from the sash and door 


men, and it is believed the entire amount will fall but 
little short of $2,000. 

C. M. McCoy made two trips to Chicago during the 
past ten days, and as a result he states that he secured 
a number of good orders for lumber. 

J. W. and B. F. Klemme, of the firm of Klemme 
Bros., Elma, la., were in Minneapolis this week on 
their way to Aberdeen, S. D., where they will look after 
matters of private interest. 

George Heald, secretary and treasurer of the Amery 
Lumber Company, Amery, Wis., was in Minneapolis this 
week in consultation with T, H. Stevens, the local agent 
of the firm. Mr. Stevens has recently returned from an 
extended trip through Iowa, Nebraska and southern Min- 
nesota. He reports that he was favorably impressed 
with the general business conditions in those sections, 
and that he secured some good orders while away. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash., has completed the new mill which it has been 
building at that point, and probably it will soon be 
represented at Minneapolis by one of the well known 
Jumbermen of this city. 

Reports received from Wisconsin state that the Chip- 
pawa Lumber & Boom Company has purchased all the 
white pine on the Manitowish which formerly belonged 
to the Mississippi River Logging Company. The sale 
involves about 250,000,000 feet. 

Thomas G. Hatheway, of the Bucoda Lumber Com- 
pany, Buecda, Wash., was in Minneapolis for a few 
days last week. He came by way of Kansas City, Des 
Moines and Chicago and expects shortly to return to 
the home office of the company. 

C, A. Bovey, of the Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Com- 
pany, is again in Minneapolis after spending several 
weeks in the west in company with his family. 

The Ross Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, has _re- 
cently purchased the yard formerly owned by the H. 
L. Jenkins Lumber Company at Norcross, Minn. The 
above company has also recently started a yard at Tea, 
Lincoln county, 8. D. 

The following northwestern dealers in lumber were 
in Minneapolis during the past week: J. M. Broat, E]- 
more, Ia.; Mr. MeGregor, McGregor Bros., Granite 
Falls, Minn.; M. W. Lee, Northwestern Iowa Grain 
Company, Mason City, Ia.; W. J. Pinney, New Lor- 
don Milling Company, Willmar, Minn.; F. A. Kopplin 
Litchfield, Minn. ‘ 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


Duturn, Minn., Sept. 17.—Lumber sales of the past 
few days have amounted to about 10,000,000 feet, includ- 
ing a large sale by Mitchell & McClure of about 6,000,000 
feet. This firm has made some large sales during the 
last two weeks, and is now pretty well out of unsold 
sawn stock. There have beer in all about 35,000,000 
feet of lumber sold in this market during the past ‘two 
or three weeks, most of which has been given in detail 
in this correspondence in the past two weeks. Prices 
are about the same, with a tendency to stiffen up some- 
what. There are many deals under way and several 
large buyers have been im the market the past few days 
looking after lumber. Shipments are heavy and rates 
remain as they have been, with no appreciable tendency 
either way. 

It seems odd that it is so utterly impossible for the 
government bureau of statistics to make correct com- 
pilations. Lately there has been started in connec- 
tion with the bureau arr office for the collection of ton- 
nage and traffic statistics of the great lakes, an easy 
thing to get right if one goes about it the right way, 
and that requires nothing more than a general knowl- 
edge and a liking for statistics. ‘The first report of the 
bureau contained at least two errors that wipe out its 
value for any purpose of comparisor and accuracy. 
These two your correspondent knows about; how many 
more there may be is something outside of my knowl- 
edge. In the matter of lumber shipments from the 
upper lake ports, for instance, Superior is credited 
with shipments during the month of July of 71,071,000 
feet, Duluth with 30,277,000 feet and Two Harbors, 
Mich., with 4,551,000 feet. Now, Superior did not ship 
any such amount of lumber during that or any other 
month, and has not shipped anywhere near the total 
credited to it for the season to August 1, namely 87,640,- 
000 feet. As a matter of fact it shipped considerably 
less than Duluth, as any one should know who knows 
anything of the situation. Duluth has ter mills that 
ship practically their entire product by water, as well 
as a number of outside mills that ship largely through 
the city. Superior has three mills that ship prac- 
tically all their product by water. Two Harbors is not 
in Michigan, and the shipments of Duluth were much 
more than 30,000,000 for the month. That is enough 
for one error, though it might be differentiated into sev- 
eral by any captious critic of the service. 

The St. Louis river at amd above Cloquet is a sight. 
For a mile the stream, which is running more than bank- 
full, is jammed to the bottom with timber of every 
class, from saw logs to spruce pulpwood sticks and 
cordwood, telegraph poles, ties, posts, everything that 


can come down a river, all in inextricable confusion, it 
would seem. The timbers stick up every way, are rest- 
ting on the bottom of the river and rise to several feet 
above the water, amd it would seem to an outsider like 
a hopeless task to loosen them. The river and its tribu- 
taries have been cleared of logs, and there are enough 
at the jam to run the mills of Cloquet till the middle 
of next summer. In the middle of July this river was 
so low that one could cross dry shod, and it would 
scarcely float a match; now it is a tremendous flood. 

The Prairie river is more so. It rose fourteen feet 
in two nights, carrying away every dam and every bridge 
but the steel railway structure near its mouth. The 
backwater flooded the Mississippi at Grand Rapids to a 
point higher than known since 1888, and all the dams 
on the stream were open. In the lowlands of both, hay 
meadows were swept bare of stacks, and mamy thou- 
sand tons belonging to lumbermen and settlers were 
lost. The Prairie has about 2,500,000 feet of a drive 
still held back, belonging to Buckman & Nicholls, the 
rest of the 52,500,000 feet in the stream having all come 
down. ‘There are some upper Mississippi drives still 
back and one or two on the Swar awaiting lower water. 

The rivers at the head of Lake Superior are all driven 
out now, except a few logs still up the Nemadji. 

Men are gathering at Bemidji for the thirty-mile exten- 
sion north that the Brainerd & Northern is to build 
the coming winter, to increase its logging traffic. About 
1,500 mer will be employed and they will be quartered 
at Bemidji. 

The Eastern Minnesota road expects to take out of 
Cass lake and run easterly along its line during next 
year 60,000,000 feet of logs. Nothing had ever been done 
in this direction until this fall, and the Burlington 
Lumber Company is now taking out of the river there 
its upper drive and dumping it into the river again at 
Swan river. This road is using timber at a tremendous 
rate in laying 16-foot cross ties alomg the line through 
the swamp east of Grand Rapids. Ten miles of the 
road will be laid with ties 12 and 16 feet long. There 
is said to be no other road in the world that has made 
use of such ties. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company has sent men to 
its Gull lake drive, which was abandoned for the seasor 
a while ago. There are 6,000,000 feet, all for the Cass 
like mills of that company, known as the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Company, and the drive will come down at once. 
The Scanlon-Gipson mill will remain idle until Decem- 
ber, making repairs and improvements. 

M. A. Nichols, who is engaged in the retail lumber 
business at Buhl, the new Mesaba range village, has 
been made postmaster there. 

George Kimball, formerly woods superintendent for 
Alger, Smith & Go., died last week and was buried 
Tuesday. He came here from Port Huron, Mich. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND Wis., Sept. 18.—A prominent Ashland lum- 
berman said this week: “It is difficult at this time to 
give any definite information regarding the lumber sit- 
uation. Whenever we start to talk about lumber we 
commence comparing it with last year and when we do 
that the situation seems bad. We do not stop to think 
that last year was a boom year and that all business 
was in an abnormal condition. When previous years 
are taken as a basis we find that this year is ahead of 
many of them that have gone before.” This same lum- 
berman in speaking further of the situation said: “The 
situation is not so good as it might be and the market is 
rather unsteady. This is caused by the lateness of the 
season, as it is known that if the lumber is to be moved 
this season it must be moved within the next sixty 
days. Holders of stock are inclined to cut the price just 
the amount that it will cost to carry it over. This in- 
cludes interest, taxes and insurance, and amounts to 
about $1 a thousand feet on an average. Buyers insist 
that prices are lower at other points than here and 
state that if we wish to sell we must reach the price of 
others. Of course this is the old story and goes for 
what it is worth. There are so many things to be de- 
termined before we can state whether one price is lower 
than another, the principal one being the grade of the 
stock. It is very easy to make a grade 50 cents to $1 
lower than another. This taken together with other 
things that enter into the consideration of a purchase 
has to be settled.” In speaking of the buyers he said: 
“A large number of lumber buyers are in the market 
each week and nearly all of them buy something before 
leaving; this would indicate that prices are about the 
same here as at other points. One thing is evident and 
that is that we have a surplus of stock at this point as 
well as others and holders have placed it on the docks 
for sale, and when a man comes that wants it he will 

et it at as reasonable figures as he can. We cannot 
ook for any material change this year, but as soon as 
the election is settled the country will again settle 
down to business and we can confidently look for an 
increased and increasing demand. This is the controllin 
factor after all in the lumber trade as well as al 
others,” 

Three of Ashland’s mills were closed down a portion 
of last week on account of breaks in their machinery. 
They are all at it again now, however, and will saw 
harder than ever to the end of the season. 

F. J. Hathway, C. G. Poggi and George G. Wilcox, 
Chicago lumbermen, are in the city this week on lumber 
business. 

From eight to a dozen lumbermen from Chicago and 
the east were in the city last week looking over stocks 
and it is said that some of them are buying quite 
heavily, The condition of the local market is good. 
great deal of lumber has been shipped the last few days 
and a great many boats are loading now. This gives 
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the mills plenty of dock room and assures a good night 
and day run to the end of the season. 

The Thompson Lumber Company, of Washburn, has 
begun running its mill nights again. President C. F. 
Thompson is on the ground looking after the work. It 
is said that this mill now will run night and day until 
the end of the sawing season. 

There were seven lumber boats loading at the Ashland 
Lumber Company’s docks at one time last Wednesday. 
There were five other boats loading at the same docks 
the next day. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Company has sold 45,000 acres 
of land in Washburn and Sawyer counties to Iowa par- 
ties. It is stated that the lands will be colonized. 

Captain R. D. Pike, of Bayfield, was in the copper 
country last week looking after some contracts he has 
there. 

A report from Washburn says that Senator Sabin and 
his crowd have not given up the idea of securing those 
Bayfield & Washburn bonds yet. It is said that the 
purpose of the visit of Senator Sabin and Attorney H. 
H. Hayden here last week was to try to induce the 
county board of Bayfield county to accept the proposi- 
tion to turn over to them $25,000 in bonds in full set- 
tlement. The amount of the bonds in litigation is $30,- 
000, so it can be seen that the proposition was to throw 
off $5,000 in order to effect a settlement. Senator Sabin 
is quoted as saying: “We will beat the county in time, 
anyway,” to Chairman McBeath, “but we want to use 
the $25,000 and will give up the other $5,000 if the 
county will settle.” The county board refused to con- 
sider the proposition. 

The John R. Davis Lumber Company, of Phillips, has 
been very fortunate this week in getting logs into the 
lake. Its drive on the Big Elk is now an assured success, 
and the mill will have plenty of logs. The Big Elk drive 
reached the lake Saturday evening last and the saw mill 
was restarted with a full foree Monday morning. The 
drive with the logs now at Fifield and Glidden will 
keep the mill in operation until cold weather sets in. _ 

Logger T. J. Meredith has completed the loading of 
his logs cut at Morse last winter. These logs are a 
superior lot of large white pine and were manufactured 
into lumber at Glidden. The lack of booming facilities 
at that place retarded the work of loading and shipping 
the logs, which otherwise would have been completed 
over a month ago. 

The log train of the John R. Davis Lumber Company, 
of Phillips, is working at Fifield and Glidden this week. 
The logs at the former place comprise about 1,700,000 
feet, owned by D. Van Ostrand, and are to be sawed at 
Phillips. ; 

M. W. Brown, formerly head machinist of the Key- 
stone mill in this city, but more recently master me- 
chanic of the Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River railway, 
with headquarters at Washburn, has accepted a like 
position for a large cypress company whose headquar- 
ters are in New Orleans. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gilbert have returned from their 
outing at Court Oreilles. 

T. F. Toomey, of Tucker, Hooper & Co., Chicago, re- 
turned Friday night to his home after transacting 
business in the city. 

J. W. Cochran and party are enjoying an outing at 
Court Oreilles this week. 

Mayor George Quayle, of Bayfield, of the Pike Lum- 
ber Company, was in the city last week. 

John O’Brien, of the John O’Brien Lumber Company, 
who has been in the city for the past week, has returned 
to Chicago. 

8. G. Cook, of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ashland 
railway, arrived in the city last night. 

J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
the big Chicago lumber firm, is in the city on business 
this week. 

Lumberman A. E. Gifford and George G. Wilcox, of the 
John O’Brien Lumber Company, left this morning for 
Iron River on business. 

L. K. Baker, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, 
Odanah, left last week on a business trip to Rhine- 
lander. 

J. H. Yonker, a cedar post dealer, was among the 
Chicago visitors last week. 

Fred Holton, of the Alexander-Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany, Iron River, made a business trip to Kalamazoo 
last week. 

Lumberman Erickson has returned from a business 
trip to Duluth. He went up there last week. 

Logger Ed. Brown made a business trip to Iron River 
last week, returning to Ashland Friday evening. 

Liman S§. Ferris, of the Spider Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, arrived in the city last Friday on business. 

Lumberman W. F. Davis will remove his family from 
their present residence on Seventh avenue west this 
week to one of the Fifield cottages. 

The only foreign lumber clearance this week from the 
port of Ashland was:the steamer J. W. Wescott, which 
took 200,000 feet of lumber to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

Every dock destroyed by the big lumber fire in Ash- 
land some time ago has been rebuilt save one and now 
arrangements have been made to have that rebuilt the 
coming winter. This will wipe out all traces of Ash- 
land’s big fire. 

N. A. Brandon left last week for Memphis, Tenn., 
Where he will follow the lumber business. 

W. H. Gilbert has begun logging operations upon his 
15,000,000 tract of timber in Lake county, Minnegota. 
Logger George Wilkinson left for that place last week 
and will begin operations at once. The logging crew 
which numbers about one hundred men also left last 
week on the steamer Hunter, going direct to their place 
of employment. Mr. Wilkinson states that the amount 
of timber to be cut and the high wages being offered 


should make this winter a busy one if not a record break- 
er in logging circles, 

A new tannery is an institution promised to Ashland 
be the near future. This should give hemlock logging a 
oost. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company is short on lumber 
pilers and is offering the high rate of $2.50 a day to 
men who do this class of work. 

Alex R. Sinclaire came down from Duluth last week 
on a business and pleasure trip. 

J. W. Rowe, of Oshkosh, is in the city this week at- 
tending to some lumber matters. 

Lumber boat captains report that they have been 
running into some pretty severe gales lately. There 
have been so far no serious accidents to boats clearing 
from Ashland reported. 

W. F. Hugo, of Duluth, is in the city this week at- 
tending to lumber business. 

W. G. Davis and Mayor Thomas Bardon are trans- 
acting business in Chicago this week. 

C. F. Latimer, of the Ashland Lumber Company, was 
out of the city the first of the week. 

The lumber shipments from this port since our last 
report are as follows: 


Boat and Destination. Feet. 
Steamer D. Leuty, Cleveland........... 439,247 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago..... 212,107 
Steamer R. Bottsford, Cleveland....... 500,000 
Steamer Noquebay, North Tonawanda... 479,226 
Steamer Peerless, Chicago............. 197,216 
Steamer Preston, Cleveland............ 800,000 
Schooner Hannaford, Saginaw.......... 459,052 
Schooner Hurd, Chicago............... 500,000 
MUNN: CMON ig aig'a's dd be't'e'e'é Caw se'e 500,000 
Schooner Wilhelm, North Tonawanda... 900,000 
Schooner Aloah, Chicago............... 650,000 
Schooner Constitution, Detroit.......... 785,000 
Schooner Favorite, Sandusky........... 620,000 
Steamer Maggie Duncan, Loraine and 

PRED acne ne caudenad dt cacea dele 525,000 
Steamer Abram Smith, Buffalo......... 550,000 
Schooner Oneonta, Toledo.............. 600,000 
Schooner A. A. Turner, Toledo......... 300,000 
Schooner Henry W. Hoag, Saginaw..... 836,000 
Schooner B. Buckhout, a 450,000 
Schooner Thomas Gawn, Buffalo....... 480,000 
Schooner Robert Holland, Bay City, Mich. 400,000 
Steamer Oscoda, Loraine, Ohio......... 250,000 

TORRE cddecncecudencxtaunadkaeuin 10,833,848 


The steamer Harvey Biswell and the schooner John J. 
Hill are at the present time loading lumber at the Ash- 
land docks and will clear in a few days. Lumber in- 
spectors all report that they expect several other boats 
for lumber almost hourly. 

James Madden left this morning for a trip to the 
head of the lakes on lumber business. 

S. C. Knowles and family left this morning for Ta- 
coma, Wash., where they will permanently reside, Mr. 
Knowles having extensive timber interests in that lo- 
cality. 

W. H. Nicola, the Cleveland lumberman, is in the 
city, arriving this morning. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crosse, Wis., Sept. 19.—We had heavy rains last 
week al] along Black river, and since that time have had 
a very good stage of water from Medford to Black River 
Falls. Today it is raining and it now looks as if we 
would get another raise before the week ends. ‘The upper 
river drive is wel) down toward the lower river, and it 
will doubtless be sluiced through the Dells dam by the 
last of this week. When it gets below there it will be 
an easy matter to get most of the logs down toward the 
boom. We have been running the boom for a week and 
still have another week’s work on hand, with logs run- 
ning into the boom daily. The Mississippi is rising fast. 
This morning it is 8 feet 6 inches and still coming up, 
but it is falling north of us. It is the highest it has been 
this season and is a very favorable stage for steamboat- 
ing and logging. Trade is picking up some. 

Frank P., Joseph M. and Ellen J. Hixon have filed 
articles of incorporation for a company to be known as 
the Hixon Company. The articles recite that they are 
to handle lumber and other merchandise, securities and 
general business; offices to be here in this city; capital 
$100,000. 

W. W. Cargill has returned from Pine Bluff, Ark. He 
reports his mill doing good work and very fair prospects 
for a good fall trade. 

Ole Storey returned last evening from Washington, 
where he and several others purchased a mill and some 
timber on Wind river. It is his intention to clean up 
his business here and return west in the near future to 
reside permanently. 

John Paul has gone to Philadelphia, where he will 
spend a week or more on business. 

Jim Sones, who went west a month or more ago, has 
interested himself in the timber business in Washington. 
He will return shortly for his family and make that coun- 
try his home in the future. 





UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 


CrystaL Fatts, Micu., Sept. 18.—The fine logging 
railroad equipment of the Nester estate which has been 
lying idle at Sidnaw for several years is to be utilized 
in logging the timber on the tract just purchased by 
the Nesters in the vicinity of Duluth. It is reported 
that the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company is behind 
the Nester timber purchase and that the timber of this 
tract is practically out of the market. If this is true 
it makes the second large timber purchase made by the 
mining people inside of a year, the other one being in 
the eastern end of the peninsula. 

The Johm Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, 
has finished its drive on the Ontonagon. This company had 


3,000,000 feet in that river, all of which is being railed 
to Menominee. It will log on the river again this 
winter. \ The Menominee River Lumber Company has 
started its Brule river drive again. Last spring it was 
compelled to leave about 7,000,000 feet in Alvord creek 
because of the scarcity of water, but the very heavy 
rainfall of the past month has made it possible to get 
the logs out mow and a crew of drivers has started 
work to bring the logs down. Chas. Hebard & Son, the 
Pequaming lumbermen, have started putting in several 
camps on the Huron, where they will cut quite a quan- 
tity of cedar and hemlock as well as pine. The work 
upon the Brule this winter will mot aggregate much 
over 3,000,000, which will finish the pine on that stream. / 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU, 


Wausau, WIs., Sept. 19.—The late rains on the upper 
Wisconsin have created a splendid flood and a successful 
drive is now being conducted by the Wisconsin River 
Driving Association. All upriver logs are now expected 
to reach their several destinations before the waters 
recede again, which will be welcome accessions to the 
stocks now running low at many of the mills. Those 
who will receive logs on the present water are the Alex- 
ander Stewart Lumber Company, Barker & Stewart, the 
Mortenson & Stone Lumber Company, and the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company, in all about 10,000,000 feet. 

The planing mill of Schwentkofski & Lemke, which has 
been doing a good stroke of business for some time, has 
been shut down for the present. Plans are now in course 
of perfection for changing this plant to fit it for some 
sort of wood manufacturing. 

D. MacGillis, of the lumber firm of MacGillis & Gibbs, 
of Milwaukee, was in the city during the week. Mr. 
MacGillis formerly was business manager for the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Company, at Parrish, Wis. 

The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company closed down its 
saw mil] at Mosinee the latter part of last week, owing. 
to high water. Mr. Dessert, the venerable pioneer, foun- 
der and senior partner of the above named concern, drove 
to Wausau last week to attend the county fair and the 
Old Settlers’ Club meeting. 

The sudden death of Lester A. Rose, formerly secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Valley Advancement Association, 
in Milwaukee last week, from heart trouble, was received 
here with feelings of regret. Mr. Rose had been a resi- 
dent of Wausau for about two years. He did much for 
the advancement of the Wisconsin river valley by adver- 
tising its natural advantages and undeveloped resources, 
and his equal or superior will be hard to find. p 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Curtis have returned home from 
their two weeks’ visit in Minneapolis, and Mr. Curtis 
feels considerably recuperated from his short respite from 
business eares and responsibilities. 

A prominent feature of the Marathon County Fair last 
week was the organization of the Old Settlers’ Club, 
composed principally of pioneer lumbermen, mill men, 
manufacturers and loggers. Officers elected are as fol- 
lows: J. C. Clarke, president; Benjamin Single, vice- 
president; E. B, Thayer, secretary, and R. E. Parcher, 
treasurer, About 125 members have been enrolled, the 
honor of longest residence going to Levi Fleming, who 
came here fifty-six years ago and for whom Hon. Alexan- 
der Stewart did his first work in this pinery. Mr. Flem- 
ing is still hale and hearty and is apparently good for 
many more years. 

Hon. Alexander Stewart and Walt Alexander departed 
for Chicago Monday evening on lumber business. From 
there Mr. Alexander departed for Arkansas, to look after 
his company’s lumber interests in that region. 

The addition to the Underwood Veneer Company’s 
plant is about finished, and this new department will 
soon be in operation. This also is one of Wausau’s 
successful concerns, runs the year round and eats up an 
immense amount of hardwood logs in a twelvemonth. J. 
A. Underwood is the head man of this industry. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Sept. 19. —The lumber market on 
this river has taken a much more encouraging turn the 
past week, shipments being larger than in any week for 
several months. The mills will all operate until the 
river freezes, all having ample piling room. Hardwoods 
still continue dull and weak in price. The effort of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association to establish a set- 
tled price on shimgles and posts and poles seems only 
partially successful, as the small dealers are cutting 
heavily. 

Three of the lumber companies here will operate next 
winter. The Sawyer-Goodman Company will saw pine 
this winter, having enough logs down to keep it busy. 
The Menominee River Lumber Company and the Marin- 
ette Lumber Company will saw hardwoods and pire. 
The Hamilton & Merryman Company will clean up all 
but a few thousand feet of their logs cut this fall, and 
will get out close to 30,000,000 feet. 

It is uncertain how much logging will be done the 
coming season, depending upon the state of the market 
at the close of October. The stocks on hand mow are 
heavy and unless next spring’s demand promises to be 
large, the manufacturers will prefer to keep their logs 
on the stump. Of a total estimated cut, on the Meno- 
minee, since January, of 320,000,000 feet, there is close 
to 190,000,000 in the yards here now. 





LAKE SUPERIOR SHORE. 


MaRQueETTE, Micu., Sept. 19.—Most of the loggers ir 
this district have their as in and are pushing their 
work, but are somewhat hindered by wet and cold 
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weather. While men are fairly plenty they are rest- 
less and there is considerable “jumping.” 

The Bay Shore Lumber Company has put in camps 
on the Peshekie, and F. W. Read & Co. have three 
camps in the same district. The Dead River Mill Com- 
pany have three camps in on Dead river. ' : 

Ashland parties have an option on a mill site at 
Covington, on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic rail- 
way, and are figuring on putting in a stave amd heading 
mill. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Bay Crry aNp Sacinaw, Micu., Sept. 18.—The polit- 
ical campaign does not seem to have disturbed the lum- 
ber or any other business as yet. It may cause buyers 
to hold off but everybody seems to be attending to 
their own business and there is less political talk than 
has ever been indulged in durimg a presidential cam- 
paign within the remembrance of the writer. ‘There 
seems to be some improvement in the yard trade, but 
there is a lack of the activity noticeable a year ago. 
It is claimed that prices have been cut on common lum- 
ber from $1 to $2 a thousand at upper lake ports, and 
that dealers here have followed suit. It was the com- 
mon opinion last fall that lumber had gone too high 
and that a reaction was inevitable and this seems to 
have taken place, at least as regards the lower grades. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company has about 
1,000,000 feet of unsold Jumber on its mill dock. The 
company is asking full prices for the good grades of 
white pine. It received a raft of 2,000,000 feet today 
from Georgian bay and has another raft on the way 
across the lake. Two more are to follow. This will 
give the mill a stock the remainder of this season and 
in the spring until the rafting season opens. The saw 
mill which has been shut down two weeks will Tesume 
operations tomorrow and will run steadily until snow 
flies. 

L. C. Slade said today that his August trade was 
much better than expected and he is making no kick. 
He was up north all last week looking for bargains or 
the lumber counter but could find none. Bliss & Van 
Auken report a fairly good trade. Their new flooring 
factory is giving the best of satisfaction and runs: like 
a bird. They are still receiving stock from Lake Supe- 
rior and have two cargoes in this week. The Central 
Lumber Company’s mill at Zilwaukie will cut up all 
the logs on hand the present week. This company had 
a quantity of logs cut in Canada and, not being able to 
bring them across owing to Canadian laws, they are 
being manufactured over there. It also has a few mil- 
lion feet of logs hung up in the Tittabawassee and tribu- 
taries. 

The Brewer Lumber Company reports a fair but not 
rushing trade. This concern has received several million 
feet from Lake Superior, and is carrying a large assort- 
ment. William Schuette says his concern is being 
operated with a full crew and while business is not 
rushing he is not making any kicks. The firm had 
last May 30,000,000 feet of lumber in sight for the 
operations of the year, but not all of it has as yet 
reached the yard. 

Booth & Boyd are running their planing mill steadily 
with a full crew. Business is fair with them and they 
are attending to it with promptness and dispatch. 

FE. B. Foss, of E. B. Foss & Co., has purchased the 
Fenton residence property on Center avenue, and it is 
said he will build a fine mansion thereon. This con- 
cern is doing a steady business, which has shown marked 
improvement during the last three weeks 

The mills at the lower end of the river are generally 
busy. The Campbell & Brown mill was idle some days 
on account of having run out of logs and the Hall and 
Peter mills have not started yet this season. It is 
not expected that the Hall mill will ever run again. 
There was a report last week that the Peter mill was 
to be torn down and taken to Parry Sound, Ont., but 
Mr. Young, the local member of the firm, denies the 
report. Some repairs are now being made to the mill 
which would indicate an intention of its doing some 
more sawing. 

A lot of lumber is coming in by water, but the ship- 
ments continue light. Already this month about 10,000,- 
000 feet have come into the river, the greater portion 
from Lake Superior, while less than 1,000,000 feet have 
been shipped out. 

There will not be as many logs cut the coming winter 
on the line of the Mackinaw division as last winter. 
This is due to the existing conditions as regards the 
market and the scarcity and high wages of labor and 
supplies. It costs fully 40 percent more to lumber this 
year than it did four years ago, and while lumber brings 
a higher price, the inactivity of the market causes hesi- 
tancy in starting operations. Last winter a large quan- 
tity of hemlock was put in and the market conditions 
have not been such as to stimulate operations the coming 
winter. The hardwood trade is about on a par with that 
of pine and hemlock and this will tend to reduce the log 
crop unless trade should show marked improvement after 
election. 

The Barry & Finn Lumber Company will erect a shin- 
gle mill at Tower this fall. The mills of Kelley & Sons 
and G. E. Kuchie, at Tower, have been connected with 
the Detroit & Mackinac railroad by the construction of 
spur tracks. Kelley & Sons will build a lath and tie 
mill. H. F. Bank’s mill at Tower is cutting for G. E. 
Kuchie on contracts, and the Kuchie mill is also run- 
ning steadily. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, received a raft contain- 
ing 4,000,000 feet from French River, Ont., last week. 

F During the month of August there was shipped from 
Cheboygan 7,289,800 feet of lumber, 3,500,000 feet of 





logs; 74,000 ties; 20,000 posts; 50,000 shingles, and 
1,150,000 pieces of lath. 

M. Garland has found time aside from his atten- 
tion to the manufacture of saw mill outfits to invent 
a hot water heating stove which is said to be superior 
to anything in its line in existence. It is designed for 
any place requiring artificial heat. Mr. Garland has 
tested it and amply demonstrated its practicability and 
economy. 





NEW LOGGING RAILWAY. 


MERRILL, WIs., Sept. 18.—It is understood here that 
the long projected railroad contract in which the firm 
of Langley & Alderson, loggers, is interested has been 
closed. The contract by this firm with the A. H. Stange 
Company and the Merrill Lumber Company provides that 
a logging road eleven miles long be built into tract of 
timber owned by those companies above Star lake, and 
that the 100,000,000 feet of pine now standing on the 
tracts shall be logged out and loaded on cars within a 
few years. Work has already been begun by Langley 
& Alderson on the new road. The location of the main 
camp will be about eleven miles northeast of Star lake. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The number of orders and inquiries for odd work has 
continued in about as satisfactory a volume during the 
past week as for several weeks preceding, and at most 
of the plants equipped for getting out odd work the 
manufacturing and shipping activity is unabated. The 
number of estimates coming in does not lessen and 
the estimating departments of all the concerns are 
overrurm with work. A fair proportion of the estimates 
that have been made are reappearing in the shape of 
orders and reflect a substantial amount of building 
in various sections of the country. In point of volume 
of present demand ‘there is little to be desired, although 
some of the wholesale and jobbing houses say that they 
could do more if it were necessary. 


* * * 








Taking the entire field into consideration, the demand 
for sash and doors thus far this fall has been rather 
disappointing. The proportion of odd work has been 
much greater this season than is usually the case and 
unless ‘the demand increases heavily this proportion 
is not apt to be lessened. For some time past builders 
have been encouraged by the sash and door men in 
the belief that they could buy odd work as cheaply as 
they could stock goods and the ingenuity of architects, 
both professional and amateur, to originate new designs 
for even ‘the most ordinary building purposes seems 
inexhaustible. 

* * * 

Although a new list of discounts was formally agreed 
upon at ‘the meeting held in this city last week, to go 
into effect on Monday last, more or less dissatisfaction 
with the list is cropping out in this market and else- 
where, and a movement is now or foot for the calling of 
another general meeting for the purpose of reconsider- 
ing the action ‘taken last week. A great many manu- 
facturers and wholesalers regard the new discounts as 
being entirely too low and it is not improbable that upor 
reassembling the trade representatives will agree upon 
an advance. In the meantime, however, many of the 
local houses have sent out ‘the new discount card and 
are prepared to abide by it. Moreover, there are some 
lists out quoting prices considerably lower than those 
just adopted, from which it might be inferred that it 
would not be the best business policy ‘to adopt the con- 
templated advance. But those who favor it say that 
they can get better prices and therefore do not pro- 
pose to send out the list as agreed upon. 

* * * 


It was the declared intention of the manufacturers 
and jobbers in preparing this new discount card to 
establish prices on a basis so low that price-cutting 
would be no object and with uniformity the first con- 
sideration. It was thought that this would do away 
with much of the demoralization and get the trade 
together again on something like a reasonable basis. 
Those who opposed it argued that it would be giving 
too great an advantage to the small buyer and would 
offer no particular inducement to the heavier trade. 
As there is quite a sentiment being worked up on the 
subject, it is likely that a readjustment of some sort 
will be made at a meeting to be held here next week. 

* o * 


Reports from the country trade continue fairly 
encouraging and in several sections ‘the prospect seems 
excellent for a steady improvement in the demand 
through the fall. In some other sections, where crops 
have been good and money plentiful and where there 
was every reason for anticipating a splendid building 
demand during the fall, trade has lagged and very 
little building is now in prospect. The cause of the 
stagnation in these localities has been difficult to 
fathom, but in general may be more or less attributed to 
the blight of a presidential campaign. 


* * * 


The badly muddled glass market is beginning to show 
some symptoms of improvement. It is reported that 
many members of the cutters’ league have weakened 
and are ready to forego the demands recently made on 
the American Window Glass Company provided they 
are reinstated. The combine factories, it is understood, 
have all been im approximately full operation with the 





aid of many skilled and some unskilled cutters and 
flatteners not members of the league. Seeing that they 
were practically beaten the league members have been 
endeavoring to make terms with the American during the 
past week and it is likely that ‘their efforts will be 
successful. 

* * * 

The recent demand for window glass is not quite as 
active as had beer anticipated, and jobbers are fairly 
well stocked, it being reported that one jobber in 
Chicago usually carrying from 15,000 to 20,000 boxes 
at the present ‘time has 60,000 boxes on hand. Now 
that the glass workers’ strike is in a fair way toward 
settlement there is a renewal of the discussion regard- 
ing a change in prices. A meeting of glass men is to 
be held next week, at which it is not ‘thought at all 
improbable that the discount card will be revised ir the 
direction of an advance on several items. It is likely 
that this advance will depend, however, to some extent 
on the way ‘the combine and independent factories 
emerge from their labor difficulties. While there is a 
comfortable stock of glass on hand, it is thought that 
the recent storm in Texas will result in some pretty 
tall buyimg from that quarter and the consequent 
removal from the market of a large proportion of the 
apparent surplus of stock on hand. 

* * * 


While the call for doors in Boston, Mass., does not 
seem large, yet at the same time the cautious buyers of 
that market admit that the tendency of prices is rather 
strong than otherwise. Pine amd cedar doors have never 
broken away at all, but hold up to prices about the 
highest. Cypress is the only door on which has been 
made any concessions, and this now shows a little more 
courage. 

* * * 

The Cincinnati sash, door and mill work men are 
harmoniously holding together for living prices, not- 
withstanding the adverse conditions of trade generally. 
They are acting on the belief that it is better to do no 
business at all than to do it for nothing or at an actual 
loss. The outlook is not favorable for much of an increase 
of business this fall, as the architects have little plarr- 
ning on hand. 

* * * 

The trade in New York city affects to believe that some- 
thing very like a panic must have seized some of the big 
western manufacturers, for the story told by representa- 
tives of eastern houses about New York is that whole- 
sale slashing and cutting of prices on doors, sash and 
blinds is mow the order of the day. In other words, the 
sight of an order in the metropolitan district results 
in a rush of salesmen. The New York manufacturers 
blame the Wisconsin manufacturers for the condition, 
and allege that it is due to the western people being 
overstocked with goods that promises made in conven- 
tiom have been ignored. But little building is being done 
in New York as yet, but the prospects in the nearby 
Long Island towns and up along the Hudson are most 
encouraging. 

* A * 

Local and state reports of the door industry made 
at Buffalo, N. Y., are not reassuring. The demand 
appears to be falling off everywhere. Buffalo mills are 
getting more or less work from the Pan-American build- 
ers, but general city building is decidedly light. It is 
believed that a mistake is made in not putting up more 
structures to meet the demand for the fair, but there 
was so much said of Chicago losing money in that way 
that it appears to be decided that losing money through 
lack of outlay is preferable. Reports from several well- 
known state mills are to the effect that they are run- 
ning four or five days in the week or are going slow 
on some other plan. As to stock work, which some 
“authority” has just learned to be a thing of the past, 
the trade has not dared to depend on it in any way for 
years. The rule is so entirely for special design doors 
that the mill that presumes to put up much of anything 
in the hope of selling it afterward would be sure to miss 
it. It is still reported that doors are slower than other 
finished work, but there is really nothing moving strong 
but boxes, which are still in the usual demand and 
promise to continue rather late, though the sudden 
drying up of late corn is agaimst this. Box factories are 
called on largely in this vicinity for grape packages. 


* * * 


Generally speaking, sash and door prices have gone all 
to pieces, and the Kansas City territory is no exception. 
There seems to be a general lack of demand for stock 
goods all over the country, and this has caused an unus- 
ual amount of competition from northern concerns im 
that territory, where prospects for trade seemed rather 
bright. The list of August 1 has been no guide for the 
market for over a month, and September 17 a new dis- 
count card went into effect, making reductions in price 
averaging about 20 percent, and on doors the reduction 
is considerably greater than this. It is not expected 
that this new list will be maintained any better than 
was the one of August 1, but that every concern will 
make such prices as they see fit, until there is a general 
reaction and the manufacturers get tired of giving their 
stuff away. As might be supposed, the inducements in 
the way of prices are not stimulating the demand. The 
dealers are buying just what they have to have after 
finding the concern that is willing to take their business 
at the lowest prices and this will continue until prices 
show an upward tendency. Fortunately for the con- 
cerns in that territory, and particularly those in Kansas 
City, there is a good demand for special stock. The 
local demand is active, and there is more than the 
usual demand from the country. 
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Metropolitan Conditions None Too Satisfactory—Buffalo Stevedores Gain an Advance on Hand- 
ling Hemlock—A Feeling of Confidence at Philadelphia—A Few Philosophical 
Reflections from Boston—Smoky City News Notes. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Sept. 17.—So gradual is the improvement 
in the general lumber market that there are some people 
gloomily enough inclined to hint that the good times 
coming have been sidetracked, and that there will not 
be the increased demand for lumber this fall that has 
been prophesied right along. While it may be true that 
any great change in the market may not eventuate until 
after election day, it must also be remembered that pres- 
ent conditions are not particularly unsatisfactory. 
Prices are not what they should be on several lines of 
lumber, but on others they are fairly well held and the 
volume of business transacted, all things considered, is 
of satisfactory proportions. 

The retail yard of Joseph B. Tisdale, at Astoria, L. I., 
has suffered a loss by fire of $3,000, insured. Saturday 
night fire in the molding mill of Herman Offenberg, at 
Nos. 181 and 183 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, caused a 
damage of $10,000. 

Among recent contracts awarded to lumber concerns 
was that of supplying 200,000 feet of Canada and Maine 
spruce timber for the new East river bridge. D. M. 
Resseguie, a retailer of the Wallabout basin, Brooklyn, 
was the fortunate bidder, his offer being $4,410. The 
price is considered a very fair one if the lengths and 
sizes demanded do not preclude the chance of profit. 

C. W. Copp, a lumber dealer well known on Long 
Island, has just purchased what was formerly Fearon’s 
dock at Port Washington, L. I. He will thoroughly 
overhaul and rebuild the dock and start a lumber yard. 
Formerly all of the lumber used in the village either 
had to be carted from Roslyn, a distance of five miles, 
or be brought by boats from Flushing or Oyster Bay. 

John W. Hussey, the well known exporter of hard- 
woods, arrived from Europe yesterday on the New 
York. He had been absent several weeks, and though 
the voyage back was a particularly’ rough one, still he 
claims to have had an enjoyable trip. 

R. L. Jones, of the box department of W. B. Mershon 
& Co., Saginaw, Mich., is here on a business trip. 

E. B. Freeman, general manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company, Georgetown, 8. C., was here 
on Saturday in consultation with his associates. An- 
other visitor was Wendell F. Brown, of Boston, while 
the graceful and debonair Frank W. Lawrence, he of the 
Hyperian curl, of Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, spent 
the larger part of the past, week in the metropolis. 

Capt. H. P. Smart and family have been spending 
several weeks in this vicinity. Capt. Smart is of the 
Vale Royal Manufacturing Company, Savannah, Ga., 
and he leaves to-morrow for home. 

Wm. Heyser, the well known interior finish manufac- 
turer, Jackson, Mich., is spending a week in town. 

Fred A. Dudley, who was the manager of the New 
York office of Shepard, Farmer & Co., is back in the 
city. 

Two Floridians here are A. P. Wilson, of the Wilson 
Cypress Company, Palatka, who is on a New England 
and New York trip, and H. A. Batchelor, of the Batch- 
elor Cypress Company, Penasoffkee, Fla. 

Visitors to the trade were quite numerous this week. 
The list is headed by C. E. Rowland, secretary of the 
Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company, Toledo, O. Then 
there were Charles Hill, secretary of the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. W. 
Collin, of the Daniels & Collin Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; C. C. Putnam, manager of the North Carolina Land 
& Timber Company, Stackhouse, N. C.; R. S. Cohn, of 
the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; F. L. Peck, of the Lackawanna Lumber Company, 
Scranton, Pa.; Fred Cleveland, treasurer of the Pull- 
man Lumber Company, Fulton Chain, N. Y.; Lewis C. 
Slade, of Saginaw, Mich, who was on his way home 
after a vacation in New England; Harold Weston, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; J. Sam Wright, of the Butters Lumber 
Company, Boardman, N. C.; John Tyler, of the H. M. 
Tyler Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
M. M. Wall, treasurer of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Wall is the inspector-general of lumber for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and he was 
resuming his work of placing the system of inspection 
upon a National basis. From this city he went to Bos- 
ton, where a special committee of five has been appointed 
to consider and report on the advisability of adopting 
the system in that market. 

. W. Warner, well known locally, has severed his 
connection with I. N. E. Allen & Co. to be the New 
ag ~ of the Pocahontas Lumber Company, of Nor- 

’ a. 

A foreign visitor to the trade, although he is here 
merely for pleasure, is James E. Harvey, of Duncan, 

wing & Co., Liverpool. He is the senior partner of 
the firm, which was established 76 years ago, Mr. Har- 
vey will spend much of his time in Knoxville with his 
friend, H. M. Saxton, jr., who is a hardwood exporter 
of that town. 

E. H. Defebaugh, of Barrel and Box, Louisville, Ky. 
Sailed for Europe last week on the St. Louis. He will 

abroad about two months. 

“as tge W. Britton is shortly to engage in the whole- 
€ lumber business in this city on his own account. 





For more than fifteen years he was with T. G. Patter- 
son, the boxmaker, of Eleventh avenue and Twentieth 
street, this city. 

E. C. Smith, the Brooklyn boxmaker, who was burned 
out a few months ago, is building a new frame mill at 
Shawnett and Water streets, that borough. 

Charters for the Week. 

Im steam tonnage a current quotation is 127s 6d to 
130s from Pensacola to Europe, a considerable advance, 
which, however, shippers are not yet ready to meet. 
Deal freights from the provinces are temporarily at a 
standstill on account of the depressed foreign market. 
Owners are asking rather stiff rates for boats for time 
contracts, which are in little better request. 

In sail tonnage the inquiry to the River Plate seems 
to be less, with few vessels offered. The rate con- 
tinues at $15 to Buenos Ayres. Brazil tonnage remains 
without improvement and without quotable change. 
Vessels are still scarce whose owners will permit them 
to go to the West Indies and windward, and there is a 
great deal of indifference regarding all southern busi- 
ness, especjally since the late destructive gulf storm. 
This has even affected coastwise business, and shippers 
are prepared to pay $6 Brunswick to New York, with 
few vessels offered. 

Fixtures for the week are as follows: 


Average 

Vessels. tonnage. 
po eee 2 1,540 
PE INE x.c6 dca ds etdeaae Rees 6 826 
OEE od o'n Cdieeaeabaen ee anes 4 494 
PEE ok aves cuwedueeeedeuece 1 397 
GE Siea'e cece a eeseds Checwen 8 386 
Total, and total tonnage.......... 21 13,501 
eee Pee Ws sa eeieeasdsediass 16 12,255 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 19.—The stevedore committee 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange met late last week and 
took up the question of handling hemlock lumber from 
the lake barges. The stevedores had complaimed that 
they had not been able to make expenses out of this class 
of business, and now that it had increased so much of 
late it was quite an item of loss to them. The commit- 
tee satisfied itself that the claim was just, and agreed 
to make an advance of 7 cents a thousand, which brings 
the rate up to 44 cents for regular lengths. 

The lumbermen’s lake charter bureau has had an 
easy time all the season on account of the light busi- 
ness. So many of the barges found it hard to get loads 
at any rate that the bureau has not had to pay any at- 
tention to rates after once making them in the spring. 
Since that time the barge owners have developed com- 
petition enough to keep them down. Rates are now $2 
from Duluth, $1.624 from Menominee, and $1.40 from 
Georgian bay on regular pine cargoes to Buffalo and 
Tonawanda, with occasionally a loading charge where 
there was any special] difficulty in getting to a cargo. 

George B. Montgomery is again laid up with his 
broken ankle. He was out remarkably soon after it was 
first broken, but it later on developed that all of the 
bones had not been set, so a new fracture of the bone 
operated on had to be made and the whole set over 
again. It will now be six weeks before the cast put on 
to hold the bones’in place can come off. There is fear 
of a stiff ankle. 

E. D. Colie is back from a trip to the further side of 
Lake Michigan, where he went to look after pine pur- 
chases. He will have a cargo or two in this week. 

Stewart Bros. are preparing to put up a big brick 
store block, six or more stories high, on their property 
at Main and Genesee streets. It will be some time be- 
fore the work will begin. John T. Stewart is spending 
his regular vacation of a month in the Muskoka lake 
district. 

Among the Buffalo lumber dealers who report a lib- 
eral amount of lumber furnished to the Pan-American 
exposition contractors are the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lum- 
ber Company, G. Elias & Bro., and Noyes & Sawyer. 
The Loud yard is near enough to the grounds to enable 
it to use teams for quick transportation, All that could 
be found were put into the service, 

The R. F. Wilcox Company is preparing to fill a 
1,000,000-foot oak order by canal to eastern customers, 
bringing the timber from its Pennsylvania mills by 
rail. D. E. Hewitt, of the company, is at present in 
New York, 

C. W. Goodyear has sailed from Cherbourg on his re- 
turn ‘home from the Paris exposition, and will be in 
Buffalo on the 22d. 

The steamer Wotan is coming down from Two Har- 
bors, Lake Superior, with pine lumber for her owners, 
Hurd & Hauenstein. This is a point not very often 
covered by lumber carriers, 

There is no longer any serious complaint from the 
Pan-American grounds that it is impossible to get lum- 
ber fast enough to keep the construction force busy. 
The gale that swept over the city on the night of Sep- 
tember 11 overturned a part of the government build- 
ing, but did no harm that cannot be speedily repaired. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. have filled the former Stewart 


yard in the Erie basin full of box lumber, and have 
more to come down. The stock left there by the R. 
Laidlaw Company when it moved to the Ohio basin is 
practically all gone now, the company continuing to 
make a fine showing with the stock it is taking into the 
new yard on the Ohio basin. 

O. E, Yeager is in Buffalo again calling on other deal- 
ers in his capacity of a lumberman temporarily out of 
business. He is not yet able to say where he will strike 
into the trade again. 

Lumber receipts for the week include 1,812,000 feet, 
3,800,000 shingles, and 11,500 railroad ties. 

A. J. Elias has been pointing out to the city some 
defects of its system, especially the failure to provide 
dock frontage at moderate prices suitable for the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises. All dock frontage in the 
harbor is held high, as a rule. 





FRO! THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 18.—Business in the lum- 
ber trade, taken all around, is much better and a feeling 
of greater confidence in the future is noticeable. It is 
now generally felt that a fair, steady business will be 
done during the fall. The uncertainty as to the result 
which always accompanies a presidential campaign is 
almost eliminated this year and the undertakings that 
are awaiting the outcome of the elections are very few. 
Improvements and betterments and new construction are 
being pushed wherever the opportunity or necessity 
demands, and without taking too roseate a view of the 
future it may be said with confidence that the imme- 
diate prospects of the lumber trade are good. 

In only one branch of the trade is there any appre- 
hension, and that has been of long standing. ‘the com- 
petition of the west has made serious inroads on the 
door, sash and blind industry of this section, and the 
local: manufacturers are not obtaining as many order's 
as they should in their own territory. One or two 
houses are mentioned as being in difficulties, but it is 
possible and hoped that they will be able to pull through. 

Stokes Brothers, retail dealers on Thirtieth street 
below Chestnut, who assigned some two or three weeks 
back to Franklin A. Smith, the Thirtieth street planing 
mill man, are to have a creditors’ meeting this week. No 
statement of the liabilities and assets has been issued, but 
among the trade it is stated that the former will foot 
up about $120,000, with about $40,000 of assets to meet 
them. Hall & Garrison, interior woodwork, at Wash- 
ington avenue, who assigned some time ago, will, it 
is said, pay 50 cents on the dollar. They are expected 
to resume business. 

Richard Torpin, the retail dealer, is at the head of a 
movement to close all business im the lumber trade on 
Saturdays throughout the year at 1 o’clock, and the 
trade has been requested to express its views on the 
proposition to the secretary of the exchange. Attempts 
to bring about a general early closing on Saturdays 
have been made before and failed. The present move- 
ment emanates from the Lumbermen’s Exchange and 
is mot being favorably received by some of the leading 
wholesalers. 

The aytumnal outing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
will be held at Delaware Water Gap on September 27, 
28 and 29, with the Kittatinny house as headquarters. 
There will be a grand hop on the evening of the first 
day, carriage drives and steamboat rides the next day 
and an entertainment im the evening, a medley of fun 
on the morning of the last day, and the whole of it can 
be had for the moderate sum of $16.50 a head. The 
committee in charge of the affair is composed of H. H. 
Benners, chairman; Charles C. Coolbaugh, George A. 
Howes, Robert B. Rayner and Edwin H. Coane. 

General Mamager Dyer, of the Beaver Creek Lumber 
Company and Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, 
spent last week at the Otter Creek operation which, as 
already reported, was destroyed by fire. The flames made 
a clean sweep of everything. The Beaver creek plant 
is running overtime to catch up with the orders, and 
Mr. Dyer says all of the orders coming in, and they are 
numerous, will be filled in good season. 

E. B. Nettletor, of the John E. Du Bois interests, is 
one of those who take a hopeful view of the situation 
and is expectant of a good season. The amount of 
business transacted by the house during August was 
greater than he anticipated and exceeded the business 
of August, 1899. 

Especially referring to the hardwood trade, Frank 
Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, says 
that last week was an elegant week with them, both here 
and in New York, and that business is undoubtedly pick- 
ing up. He is looking forward to doing a good fall 
trade. 

Atlantic City has always been a favorite place of 
relaxation with the trade, and among those who spent 
a season there and are now in harness again are such | 
well known members of the trade as R. B. Wheeler, John 
Sloracker, Henry Humphries, Robert Whitmer, John 
J. Rumbarger and E. B. Nettleton. 

N. B. McCarty, a manufacturer of poplar at Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., was in the city recently. He had 
intended opening a branch office here, but decided to do 
so in Clarksburg, W. Va., instead. 

William H. Fritz, of William H. Fritz & Co., says 
that his firm did better business during August than 
during ary month in the year. He does not anticipate 
a strong revival of trade, but looks for a fair fall 
business. 

J. N. Holloway, of the Holloway Lumber Company, 
which does an extensive country trade, says that the 
yards have allowed their stocks to run down as low 
as they dare and that they have got to buy lumber. 
This must give an impetus to the buying movement, 
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and while he does not expect anything abnormal, he 
looks for a fair fall trade. 

Thomas B. Hammer has five cargoes of lumber due 
#t this and other ports ard all sold. Mr. Hammer, who 
does a big business in lath, says that spruce lath 
have been in good demand recently. He is another who 
finds no fault with the status of the trade, for his sales, 
he says, are away ahead of last year to date. 

Albert Thompson, of the Betz building, has returned 
from a trip abroad and has sent off Joseph Dunwoody, 
who had all the cares of the office on his shoulders dur- 
ing his chief’s absence, om a well merited holiday. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Diligent search about the 
haunts of the New England lumbermen has not yet 
uncovered any of that moble band who has failed to 
get his three square meals a day during the present 
week. All are fairly well clothed, also, and pretty gen- 
erally they have roofs over their heads at night. And 
some ‘there are who smoke pretty good tobacco, not 
to speak of riding in automobiles and yachts. These 
conditions presuppose a certain degree of prosperity, 
past or present, and should leave no chance for a mar 
to kick, unless a fellow is a born kicker and wants 
sugar on his bread and butter. What matter if the 
month’s business doesn’t equal in volume that of ‘the 
same month last year? Better be thankful that last 
year was so good than to kick because this is not quite 
its equal. It is getting better, too—that is pretty gen- 
erally agreed to by all hands. Vacationers are return- 
ing in shoals and the work of the fall and winter 
is again in hand. The political situation does not as 
yet absorb any great share of the business man’s time 
and attention, as it is hard to get up an argument 
when both sides think alike. Here and there a Filipino 
may be found who intends to put an end to “criminal 
aggression” and put a halter om the octopus, but as 
David Harum says “It hain’t been rainin’ wisdom ’round 
those parts lately.” 

A good sign for such as look to the building trade 
for their sales is found in the census returns, giving 
Boston an increase of 110,000 people over the last cen- 
sus. It would mot appear that this town had been 
largely over-built with that many more souls to house. 

The hardwood men are again gathering in knots, in 
offices and on the sidewalks, in earnest discussion of 
the question of adopting the National association 
inspection of hardwoods ir the Boston market. Honest 
and well-grounded reasons are brought to bear by those 
who have for years studied this market, with its some- 
what Quixotic wants and requirements, and who regard 
their knowledge thus acquired as so much capital. 
These are met by the powerful arguments of increased 
harmony between shipper and consigmee and the avoid- 
ance of clashes over grades, which would be brought 
about by the acceptance by Boston of the National 
standard. Morris M. Wall, treasurer of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Company and surveyor general of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, arrived 
in Boston September 15 to meet the pros and cons and 
help ‘the Boston dealers to get into line. Informal 
gatherings take the place of regularly called meetings in 
the discussion of the subject. 

C. H. Stanton, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, 
Buffalo, has been in town during the week for the 
purpose of going over the situation with their repre- 
sentatives in this market, Jones & Witherbee. 

The frierds of James Blacker, of Blacker & Shepard, 
are rejoiced to see him again at his office. Mr. Blacker 


* has been kept away from his desk for some time by a 


serious illness. He now spends a few hours a day in 
the harness and it is hoped that he may soon be able 
to put in his regular time. 

H. A. Kennedy, the New England agent of the Soo 
line, has moved his headquarters to 282 Washington 
street. 

Charles 8. Hirsch, of Charles S. Hirsch & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York, has beer seen circling about the 
lumber district of Boston during the present week. 
His trip also included a short visit to Bath, Me. 

It was a relief to learn on Monday morning that 
the report of a fire in the yards of B. F. Tyler & Son 
was erroneous. The fire occurred on ‘the old stamp- 
ing ground of the company, and the fact that their old 
sign still remaizs on the building gave rise to the report. 


~ 


TRADE IN THE SMOKY CITY. 


Pirrsspura, Pa., Sept. 18.—The extensive plant of the 
Trexler Stave & Lumber Company, of Huntington, Pa., 
was consumed by fire early on the morning of September 
13. All the machinery, 1,000,000 finished staves and 
70,000 feet of lumber were consumed. Fifty men are 
thrown out of employment. The loss is $15,000, with no 
insurance, 

A. B. Ideson, of the Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in the city this week. 

¥. N. Levens’ connection with the L. L. Satler Lum- 
ber Company, of this. city, ceased on September 1. His 
interest was purchased by the other members of the 
company. 

The Pittsburg-Honduras Company, J. M. Hastings, 
president, at Puerto Cortez, Honduras, is pushing the 
building of its railway from the plant to the coast, a 
distance of 200 miles. The annual election of officers 
of this company will take place October 25. 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company, furnished the lum- 





ber, all hemlock, for forty houses being built by the. 


Bolivar Lumber Company for the Reese-Hammond Brick 
Company, of Bolivar, Pa. 

Eggers & Graham have started a new lumber yard 
and planing mill at Donora, Pa. 





F. R. Babeock and Mrs. Babcock returned last week 
from a trip to the Thousand islands. While at Alex- 
andria Bay they made themselves famous by landing the 
biggest string of fish of the season. Thirty-two pickerel 
weighing over one hundred pounds was the record of 
one day’s catch, the lion’s share of the honors falling 
to Mrs. Babcock. 

The firm known as J. P. Packer & Co., with an office 
in the Park building, has gone out of business, so far as 
closed doors and a total disappearance from the lumber 
field may indicate. 

The regular meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association scheduled for today was called off, and 
the special attention of the members to a very important 
meeting for next Tuesday was requested. 

The Empire Lumber Company, R. D. Baker, presi- 
dent, reports business not so brisk as it otherwise might 
be. The firm handles white pine extensively and looks 
for an advance in this commodity before the first of the 
year. 

C. B. Ferree & Co., Smith building, are relatively busy. 
This firm shipped twenty-two cars of lumber for a coal 
company’s houses. Mr. Ferree stated that there is a 
noticeable demand for 18-inch shingles in the Pennsyl- 
vania district, while the Ohio call is for 16-inch. J. K. 
Wenham coyers the Pennsylvania territory and J. M. 
McGrew the coal regions of Pennsylvania and as far 
west as Findlay, O, Since August 31 C. B. Ferree & 
Co. disposed of eighty-nine cars of Jumber at good prices. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. experience considerable trouble 
with shipments from the northwest. Business with this 
enterprising firm is quiet, but it has managed to get rid 
of over 4,000,000 feet of lumber since September 1. FE. 
V. Babcock paid a short visit to the city last week, re- 
turning to Ashtola on Monday. 

Richard Wilmarth is on a tour of lumber inspection 
in Mississippi and Georgia for the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, of this city. Dana Wilmarth, of the Penn 
Lumber Company, is doing the Monongahela valley. 

C. E, Neff, of West Newton, Pa., was in the city this 
week and placed an order for a large bill of lumber for 
houses to be erected for the Pittsburg and Ellsworth 
coal companies. 

F, Wentz & Co., of Canal Dover, O., had a representa- 
tive in the city looking for building material for the 
Findlay, O., high school. The bill calls for 250,000 feet 
of yellow pine. 

A quiet week has been spent in lumber circles. While 
considerable lumber was shipped from this city, it was 
in such lots as not to admit of recording a boom. 
Some dealers are having a steady drive at trade while 
others find the activity spasmodic. Not until election 
finals are in is it expected that there will be any 
marked upward tendency in prices. The exceptionally 
large number of inquiries serves as a hopeful sign for 
the early future, 

At the Seventh Avenue hotel last week were the fol- 
lowing well known dealers: F. P. Sherwood, alias 
“Pop,” of Williamsport, Pa.; W. H. Stevenson and J. 
R. Stevenson, of Lock Haven, Pa.; S. E. Putnam and 
L. O’Connor, of Cleveland, O 

Fred Aldrich, the well-known lumberman of Michigan, 
has brought his family to reside in the East End, Pitts- 
burg, as Mr Aldrich’s territory is confined strictly to 
this neighborhood. Mr. Aldrich’s brother-in-law, E. P. 
Marsh, who represents E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, 
Mich., accompanied him and will also locate here. 

Augustus Young, of Kearneysville, W. Va., C. M. 
Carrier, of Carrier, Pa., and T. D. Collins, of Kelletts- 
ville, Pa., were callers on the trade lately. 

The Ahlers & Bergman lumber yard on Ohio street, 
Allegheny, was lately sold to Mrs, M. M. Thompson for 
$25,000 cash. This plot has a frontage of 109 feet on 
Ohio street and was purchased for investment. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., Sept. 15.—The great forest fires which 
all last week swept over Maine have now been quenched 
by an opportune rainstorm and the owners of timber- 
land are breathing easier, The extent of the damage 
by the fires in Penobscot, Piscataquis, Hancock and 
Washington counties can only be guessed at now, but 
while considerable it is not nearly as large as the daily 
newspapers have placed it. Most of the territory swept 
by the fires was covered by second growth, and much of 
that was gray birch, which is considered almost worth- 
less. Some good sized timber was destroyed in Penob- 
scot county, and the loss on this is estimated at $59,600. 
It is likely that, counting in everything of value, $100,- 
000 would cover the entire loss im Penobscot county. 

Four steamships are due here soon, three of them 
within a week, to load deals and spool bars for the 
United Kingdom. They are the Dorset, from Para, Sep- 
tember 5; Titanic, from Greenock, September 6; Buck- 
minster, from Girgenti, August 31, and Banana, from 
Avonmouth via Sydney, C. B. The Banana is ‘to load 
deals for Lowell & Engel, the first cargo ever shipped 
to Europe by that firm, while the other three are to 
take deals amd spool bars for Stetson, Cutler & Co. and 
F, H. Drummond. The Buckminster is bringing a cargo 
of 2,640 tons of sulphur for the pulp mills along the 
river. 

There is no change worthy of mention in the domestic 
lumber market, New York continuing dull at previous 
quotations and very few cargoes being shipped to that 
port. There is something doing, however, to Boston 
and sound ports and that, with the export trade, serves 
to keep the port from going to sleep altogether. The 
Sterms Lumber Company, which started its mills recently 
after a long shut-down, is doing a brisk business, eight 
vessels being now at ‘the mills loading. Freights hold 
* “a recent slight advance, basis of $2.12 to New 

ork, 








The Italian shook trade is now at its hight, three 
barks being at the loadimg berths at Highhead this week. 

Lumbering operations have already begun in the 
Penobscot region, and itt is estimated that 500 men have 
been sent from Bangor thus far to do the preparatory 
work at several camps. Cutting begins now-a-days in 
September, and a good many logs are ready for haul- 
ing to the yards when the first snow falls, while in 
smooth places considerable yarding is done on bare 
groumd. It is noticed that since the near-by ‘timber 
has been cut away there have been fewer small oper- 
ators than formerly, for the reason that small opera- 
tions seldom pay when the haul from the stump to the 
landing is over six miles. The bulk of the operations 
are now conducted by corporations or by men with large 
capital, and the railroads are becoming more and more 
prominent as a factor im the transportation of logs. 

Estimates of the size of next winter’s cut are already 
being made, but it is purely guesswork. Cutting will 
be done cautiously until mid-winter, probably, and 
then, should the prospect seem to warrant it, there 
will be plenty of time to make a cut large enough to 
met a heavy demand in the summer of 1901. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CincinNnatI, O., Sept. 18.—At last not only has the 
backbone of the torrid spell been broken, but the whole 
carcass pulverized and dispersed by a few puffs of frosty 
air. The change will certainly do the trade no harm, 
and the refreshed and reinvigorated lumbermen doubt- 
less will be able to make things hum again whether all 
the conditions are especially favorable or not. 

Word reached here this week that a movement is under 
way looking to the organization of the leading cotton- 
wood manufacturers of the country for a sort of pooling 
of interests, similar to the manner in which the cypress 
men have for some time been working. Letters sent to 
representative dealers everywhere asking their views on 
the subject have invariably brought a response favor- 
able to the project. It is probable that a meeting will 
be called for Chicago, Cincinnati or Cairo for about 
September 20 to take the first steps in the matter of 
organizing or reaching a permanent agreement. 

T. B, Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, ieft 
the city Monday afternoon on a brief business trip. 

The Nicola Bros. Company will probably finish unload- 
ing its last barge of cottonwood and gum at its new 
yards in this city this week. 

Chairman Walter Quick, of the committee appointed 
at the meeting last Tuesday evening of the Lumber- 
man’s Club to arrange a plan for the monthly publica- 
tion of a pamphlet setting forth the advantages of Cin- 
cinnati as a lumber market, etc., has called a meeting 
of the committee for to-morrow at the office of the 
Graham Lumber Company. The plan was outlined in 
last week’s Lumberman. 

Goodman & Wright report some strengthening of the 
demand. Mr. Wright said that a good deal of business 
was being transacted nowadays, but that his firm was 
not doing its share of this business, for the reason that 
they did not feel like meeting some of the prices. There 
was a continual struggle on the part of buyers for the 
shading of prices consequent upon the somewhat shaky 
condition of the market for some time past, and there 
was no end to the kicking growing out of the same 
cause. He did not look for much of a betterment of 
conditions until after the election, and even then not 
much could be expected, owing to the lateness in the 
season. Next year, however, he confidently expected a 
vigorous and in every way desirable trade. 

George L. Utter, assistant secretary of the Pine Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of Cincinnati, said yesterday to the 
Lumberman correspondent: “At the meeting of the as- 
sociation last week it was decided not to change yellow 
pine prices at all, but to strive in every way to maintain 
them. It was agreed that there was a general stiffening 
tendency. Vast export orders, already placed or ap- 
parently in sight, were bracing up the yellow pine mar- 
ket perceptibly. Russia, it was claimed, had already 
placed an order for 12,000,000 feet for military pur- 
poses, and was negotiating for 30,000,000 feet more. 
Still, the season is marked with the usual] dullness of a 
presidential year.” 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett will have all the new 
machinery in place in their new mills within a week. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, says the demand 
has strengthened considerably the past week or two. 
Prices are holding steady and strong, and the general 
outlook is flattering. 

M. B. Farrin is at his summer cottage on the St. Clair 
river, near Detroit, superintending the remodeling of 
his house and at the same time overseeing the finishing 
touches to ‘his new yacht. He will be back the latter 
part of the week. 

T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, who is 








president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, is a can-. 


didate on the regular ticket for election as trustee of 
that influential and important organization of workers 
for the city’s welfare, the Business Men’s Club. Mr. 
Moffett certainly needs no further indorsement as to 
business capacity and general worth as a citizen than 
that given him by the lumbermen of the Queen City 12 
putting him at the head of their own organization, 80 
that the members of the Business Men’s Club cannot 
make a mistake in voting for him at the election Sep 
tember 27. 

J. W. Darling, of the Nicola Bros. Company, when 
asked for his opinion as to the market, said: “It’s keep 
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ing us all guessing. There are not supposed to be many 
full stocks anywhere, but still the demand continues 
light, although inquiries are increasing in number. I 
look for a good fall trade, however.” Mr. Darling is 
well pleased with the location of the new yards at Home 
City. “With the river on one side of us and a railroad 
on the other, we are all by ourselves,” he said. Within 
a short time the railroad branch will be completed to the 
ards. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said today that business, in his 
opinion, was daily brightening. Retail men of the terri- 
tory tributary to Cincinnati had, he said, been having 
a good trade for some time. These same men, influenced 
perhaps by teetering prices in some quarters, had never- 
theless withheld from buying. Stocks were consequently 
low. It did not seem that the demand could much longer 
remain quiet. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 17.—It would not be difficult to 
imagine something easier to write about than the lumber 
trade in and about Cleveland at this time. To say the 
country generally is in a prosperous condition would 
only be writing what is already well known to every 
thinking man of the country. Generally good crops, pro- 
pitious weather for all kinds of work, plenty of money, 
prevailing good health of the people throughout the en- 
tire land, and nothing of a disturbing nature anywhere 
leads to but the one conclusion, and that is that there 
must and will be good trade, not only in lumber but in 
all other merchandising of the country, for the balance 
of the fall season. As to this, there are even now symp- 
toms of it in the air on every side. All traveling men 
out of Cleveland coming in last Saturday for over Sun- 
day reported having found more dealers wanting lumber 
than in any week for a long time. Mail orders were also 
better. However, there still seems to be a determination 
to buy only for immediate use, and so long as this feeling 
exists the trade will be of that hand-to-mouth sort of 
business that has prevailed for some time. Price condi- 
tions are adjusting themselves, and when buyers are 
convinced that bottom has been reached one can see 
no reason why there will not be plenty of trade for all. 
One company received during the week orders for some- 
thing like 150,000 feet of maple flooring for immediate 
shipment east, besides quite a large amount for home 
use. Lumber came in very freely during the entire week, 
and all the yards presented more than the ordinary 
activity. 

There were but few buyers in the market, but all of the 
surrounding towns were heard from, either through the 
traveling men or by letter, which shows conclusively 
that dealers are having more to do than heretofore, when 
they could take time to visit. 

F. H. Ellenberger has returned from a tour of busi- 
ness and pleasure through the Georgian bay country. 

— Gray had a small fire in his planing mill this 
week, 

L. Dean Holden has gone to New York to attend the 
great race to come off there between “The Abbott” and 
Ketcham’s “Cresus.” 

Eugene Carlton has returned from a trip to Duluth, 
where he went to look after the Mills-Gray-Carleton 
lumber interests. 


TOLEDO TRADE TOPICS. 


Totepo, O., Sept. 19—Lumbermen report a satisfac- 
tory demand for all kinds of stuff. The Ohio, eastern 
and southern markets are getting some brisker. It is 
a fact, though, that the presidential campaign is mak- 
ing things slower than they otherwise would be. Travel- 
ing men do not fimd great interest in the coming elec- 
tion at this time, yet the mere fact that a national con- 
test is approaching makes some dealers slow to stock up 
as they should. The local trade has improved consider- 
ably. Many new houses are going up and contracts for 
scores of others are about to be let. 

The loyal residents of this city are all puffed up over 
the fact that “Toledo is the third city in the state.” Her 
Increase in population over tem years ago was 62 per- 
cent—and as far as the large cities are concerned her 
increase so far holds the record. 

George Williams, who travels for himself and sells 
some for Barbour & Starr, reports trade in the southern 
part of the state as improving. 

R. D. Baker, resident of the Empire Lumber Company, 
came up from Pittsburg to look over the local mills and 
yards. He found his interests here in good shape. The 
Empire company will do a big busimess in Pennsylvania 
this year in patent siding. Its Ohio trade is picking up 
at a lively rate. 

_ Trotter & Hanson are receiving large cargoes of Mich- 

igan pine. Mr. Hanson is in the southern part of the 

state. Mail and telegraphic orders from him for bill 

~~ show that he is meeting with good success on his 
ip. 

The first named part of the firm of Kelsey & Freeman 
would lead the Lumbermar representative to believe 
that his firm does no business at all. He receives report- 
£rs with a 16-foot 4x4, dumps them onto the first lum- 
ber cart and has them hauled off the premises. “I have 
no use for newspaper men,” he abruptly states. 

_ Charles Heuptmann, of the Empire Lumber Company, 
‘8 m northern Michigan looking up stock and in con- 
nection therewith he will enjoy a ten days’ vacation. 

e W. H. H. Smith Company says business is at a 
standstill. It looks for an improvement after election 
unless, as Mr. Smith says, “Bryan is elected, which 
Would be a calamity.” The Smith company is building 
4 new and substantial dock to take care of incoming 
shipments. 











ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Starting of a New Lumber Plant at Everett, Wash.—Ianufacturers to Confer With Railway 
Officials on Eastern Rates—Many New Vessels Built for the Export Lumber 
Trade—California Celebrates its Golden Wedding Anniversary 
—The San } rancisco Strike a Failure. 





A NEW FACTOR ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Some Details of the Personnel and Equipment of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, 
of Everett, Wash. 


A new saw mill—that of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company, at Everett, Wash.—began sawing Washington 
fir and cedar lumber this week. It marks another step 
in the development of the great forest resources of the 
Pacific northwest. It also shows the tendency of the 
lumbermen of the great white pine regions of the north 
to look for new fields to conquer, new forests to delve 
into and to bring forth the fruits of labor and industry. 
To either the south or the Pacific coast are the lumber- 
men of the middle west going, and it cannot be denied 
that the west offers great opportunities. 

The big new lumber manufacturing plant of the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Company, at Everett, Wash., whose 
salutatory to the lumber trade of the world will be 
found on page 79 of this issue of the American Lumber- 
man, may be said without fear of contradiction to be 
probably the best and most modern now in operation on 
the Pacific coast and one of the finest in this country. 
It is not the largest, yet with a capacity of about 200,- 
000 feet a day, when it is understood that it will run 
300 days a year, it will be readily seen that its capacity 
is by no means small. 


The Personnel of the Company. 


The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company represents a 
combination of old and experienced white pine manufac- 
turers of Minnesota and Michigan joining hands and 
entering the far western field. The president of the 
company, which by the way was organized less than a 
year ago, is M. J. Clark, the well known lumberman of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who has for many years had large 
timber holdings in northern Minnesota and is one of the 
largest owners in the Clark-Jackson Lumber Company, of 
Duluth, Minn. 

D. M. Clough, the vice president of the company, has 
for many years been a resident of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He is one of the pioneers of the “North Star” state, and 
was brought up among its pine trees, he and several 
brothers having been engaged in logging and lumbering 
under the old firm name of Clough Bros., with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis for many years. From 1895 to 1899 
Mr. Clough was governor of the state of Minnesota. When 
he retired from public office last year, it was with the 
determination to return to the manufacturing of lumber ; 
so, in company with E. A. Nickerson, a bright young 
lumber manufacturer, a resident of Minneapolis, and 
his brother Wallace Nickerson, members of the firm of 
Nickerson Bros. at Nickerson, Minn., a careful investi- 
gation of the Pacific coast country was made, with the 
result that Everett, Wash., was selected as affording the 
most advantages in the way of location for a large lum- 
ber plant, and soon afterwards the Clark-Nickerson Lum- 
ber Company was incorporated, with M. J. Clark as pres- 
ident, D. M. Clough, vice president; L. W. Wolcott, sec- 
retary, and E. A. Nickerson, treasurer. 

KE. A. Nickerson, by the way, for a young man has 
developed an ability for business that would do credit 
to a man of a much wider experience. Graduating from 
the University of Minnesota in 1891, he and his brother 
a couple of years later built a saw mill on the Eastern 
Minnesota railway south of Duluth, in Minnesota, at a 
point named Nickerson, and entered into a long term 
sawing contract for the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany. A year ago the plant was sold to Chamberlain & 
DeLong, and the Nickersons and Messrs. Clark, Clough 
and Wolcott organized the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Com- 
pany, for operating on the coast. So much for the per- 
sonnel of the company. 


A Most [odern and Complete Plant. 

It is possible only briefly to refer to the plant at this 
time. It is located on tidewater at Everett, thirty 
miles north of Seattle. The entire plant and docks are on 
piles. The mill building is 80x500 feet in size and the 
equipment consists of a large Allis 10-foot band mi! 
and a Union Iron Works 8-foot band mill for resawing 
cants, but so arranged that logs can be loaded directly 
onto its carriagé. Simonson log turners, automatic set 
works, Emory transfers, a Hanson edger, a large special 
vertical grain flooring machine, a timber planer that will 
dress 20x30-inch timbers, and in fact every device that 
money can buy for economically manufacturing and 
handling lumber are to be found in the mill. At the 
rear of the mill is a timber platform 30x150 feet, on 
which ten carloads of timbers can be stored without inter- 
fering with loading. On the north side of the mill is a 
sorting platform 180 feet long and from it the lumber is 
loaded on cars and, assisted by gravity on a grade of 
one-fourth an inch to a foot, the cars are pushed to the 
Standard dry kilns, four in number, having a capacity 
of, 80,000 feet, and from the dry kiln the cars continue 
on the track to the planing mill, which is equipped with 
five wood working machines of the S. A. Woods Machine 
Company make. The planing mill is 100x100 feet in size. 





The power for this entire plant is furnished by six 
boilers 20 feet Jong and 72 inches in diameter, furnish- 
ing 1,000 horse-power. The power plant adjoins the saw 
mill on the south side. There are two twin Corliss 
engines, 22x42 in size, that furnish the power for the 
saw mill, and a third engine, 14x36, supplying power to 
the planing mill by means of a rope power transmis- 
sion arrangement. 


Ship Over all Transcontinental Roads. 

The plant is located on the tracks of the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and Seattle & International rail- 
roads, giving shipping facilities also over the Burlington 
and the Canadian Pacific and “Soo” lines to the east; 
and out into the sound extends a dock 1,000 feet long, 
alongside of which ocean steamers load for all the mar- 
kets of the world. Besides the timber the company 
owns, being located on tidewater and near the mouth 
of two of the largest logging streams im Washington, it 
has the advantage of the sound logging market, and in 
the water under the mill and docks it has storage capac- 
ity for 5,000,000 feet of logs. 

The company has an able executive force. Mr. Broad- 
bent, for years superintendent of the Nickerson, Minn., 
plant, occupies a similar position with the new company, 
and Mr. Whitney, for many years in charge of the office 
of Clough Bros. in Minneapolis, attends to the details 
of the office work, while E. 8. McIlroy, for a number of 
years in charge of the yard of Jefferson & Kasson, Min- 
neapolis, and for the past year buyer for the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company on the coast, has charge of the sales 
department. The office of the company is commodicus 
and cheerful, with private offices for Messrs. Clough and 
Nickerson and ample room for a large office force. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company is manufactur- 
ing fir and cedar lumber, having no specialties, but saw- 
ing timbers up to 120 feet in length, and vertical grain 
flooring, with its special flooring machinery, finish, car 
siding, and cedar shingles and siding. It is open to the 
lumber markets of not only this country, but of the 
world, and is destined to be in the future an important 
factor in the lumber trade of the Pacific coast. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EverETT, WaAsuH., Sept. 15.—Lester David, of Blaine, 
expects to commence construction of his new saw and 
shingle mill at that point during the coming month. He 
will build a mill of about 50,000 capacity, with a ten- 
block shingle machine. The sawmill is designed to cater 
at first to the local trade. Mr. David expects to cut con- 
siderable spruce, putting the clear into siding and the 
balance into boxes. 

W. J. Perkins of the Perkins Machinery Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is on a visit to the sound. The 
machinery made by his concern is handled on the coast 
by the Corbin-Deputy Machinery Company of Seattle. 

R. P. Thomas, the shingle manufacturer of Anacortes, 
has bought the machinery for a new saw mill which he 
will build at that place. The capacity will be about 
40,000 a day. 

S. 8. Simpson, of San Francisco, well known. in lum- 
ber and shipping circles, is in Seattle. He states that 
the cargo trade shows signs of improvement and looks 
for a brisk business. 

The Northern Lumber Company, of Everett, which re- 
cently lost the complete plant by fire, will commence 
rebuilding in the near future. 

The Hartford Shingle Company, of Hartford, has pur- 
chased the saw mill machinery belonging to the Sky- 
komish Mill Company, and will move it at once from 
Skykomish to Hartford, where it expects to make a 
specialty of cutting railroad stock. 

The shingle mills are finding that buyers are placing 
orders more freely than at any time recently. Cus- 
tomers who are in need of stock appear to want it very 
badly and clamor for immediate delivery, hence the 
dealers feel justified in placing larger orders with the 
mills. Prices are much stiffer than eastern dealers 
realize. 


WASHINGTON LUMBER AND SHINGLE NOTES. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 15.—Inr spite of all sorts of 
kicks and complaints, the volume of the lumber and 
shingle trade along the Pacific coast continues heavy. 
The local and semi-local trade has taken more this 
year than in any previous year. Emigration to this’ 
coast has been large and in all localities building and 
repairing has beer extensive. With a population in 
the states along the Pacific ocean equal to that in the 
middle western states the question of selling common 
stock will be greatly simplified. 

A committee of mill men will go east September 19 
to see what can be done with railroad officials in the 
way of securing lower rates on common fir from western 
Washington into what is kmown as the Missouri river 
district, also Colorado points. It is not the intention 
of the committee to ask for reduced rates to points east 
of Billings on the Northern Pacifie. A letter has been 
received by a Tacoma manufacturer from General 
Freight Agent Crosby, of the Burlington, in which he 
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states that with the completion of the Alliance cut-off 
satisfactory rates will be made on lumber. The lumber- 
men who go east will first visit St. Paul and from there 
go perhaps to Chicago. : 

The shingle demand is brisker with prices stiffer ; 
while it is not probable that any higher rates will pre- 
vail for the balance of 1900, certainly there will be no 
weakening. , 

There has been some talk of calling a meeting of the 
Red Cedar Manufacturers’ Association, but the senti- 
ment seems to be generally that a meetimg would do 
no good. 

Logs in some of the markets are weaker and heavy 
surplus reported. Tacoma is the point where more logs 
are dumped than any other in the state. The St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company has recently shut one camp 
down on account of log stock accumulating. The Tacoma 
& Kastern railroad, which has been for years only a 
right of way amd two streaks of rust, is now being 
pushed into the timber and coal fields south of ‘Tacoma. 
it will be extended forty miles at least and will then 
be a valuable logging and coal road. 

The Tacoma Mill Company and the St. Paul & 
‘Tacoma Lumber Company recently made a record load- 
ing a government cargo of lumber for China. In six 
days they put in over 2,000,000 feet. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company will soon 
have its mew mill in operation. When completed it will 
make its capacity in ten hours about 300,000 feet of 
lumber and as many shingles. ; : 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co. find their saw mill at Ever- 
ett was a helpful adjunct to their sash and door plant 
in this city. Heretofore it has kept them anxious as 
to their stock of lumber. They have just installed a 
novelty in their logging camp which is a little saw mill 
for cutting bolts into lumber. It cuts 7,000 feet a 
day and with it they work up a lot of stuff heretofore 
wasted. 

George Lawler, who failed a few weeks ago, doing 
busimess under the name of the Sunset Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone into involuntary bankruptcy. He is 
preparing a statement for the United States Court, 
showing receipts and liabilities for the four months 
preceding bankruptcy. The report should be completed 
September 20. ; ; 

Charles E. Hill, manager of the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, has gone to San Francisco. He will be away 
until October 1. a 

C. F. White, Cosmopolis, Wash., has been in Tacoma 
two or three days recently. 

Captain A. M. Simpson, of San Francisco, stopped 
in this city on his way home from an eastern trip. 





WASHINGTON LUMBER SH.PIIENTS. 


Seatrte, Wasu., Sept. 15.—The cargo trade of this 
state held its own during the month of August, as com- 
pared with the month of July, while the rail shipments 
showed a decrease. The tables giving the cargo ship- 
ments, taken from advance sheets of the Pacific Lumber 
Trade Journal, are as follows: 








Destination. Lumber Feet. Lath. " 
Bam WrORciGcd 2... .ccccccscscccecs 10,951,414 2,218,825 
San Pedro 3,967,297 1,496,568 
Oakland ..... 2,242,962 645,000 
Newport 425,661 137,000 
San Diego 401,735 200,000 
Australia 7,419,773 510,417 
EE  RRNORD. . o)6, 5.6.50 0 0 0's: 210 08 0 9'6'8 4,723,721 woes 
OS RTT Te TTT 3,744,018 82,575 
OO Serer re errr et ee es 1,234,334 29,700 
New Caledomin .....cscwcscvccene 725,139 bones 
Gjuyamas, Mexico ........+++++0- ponies ore 
EE. ns 6 b-0 6. ck' 608 tne 0/06 ems 828,000 i.e... 
RRS. sre ack giurgs. aie! ee Ohi Spe OE 2,030,118 82,600 

Oo ee ee rr eee 38,593,655 5,402,185 


The totals for July footed up 38,552,041 feet of lumber 
and 4,743,320 lath. 
The August cargo shipments by mills were as follows: 





Lumber Feet. Lath. 

Port Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely. 5,892,174 538,900 
Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble...... 2,858,276 595,118 
Washington Mill Co., Hadlock.... 2,869,597 225,400 
Puget Lumber Co., Port Ludlow.... 2,329,843 273,097 
Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 

eer rr EOGGSRG =o wivins 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 

ae ere 1,197,000 138,700 
West & Slade Mill Co., Aberdeen... Siamese —«—«— tw ws 
American Mill Co., Aberdeen...... SY rer Te 
Bryden & Leitch Lumber Co., Aber- 

Gn. “erecessbaksbedseveneadnobs aor 
EB. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 1,948,166 691,650 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam 874,384 275,600 
Simpson Lumber Co., South Bend.. 646,000 ~—..... 
Kleeb Lumber Co., South Bend.... 1,040,404 eee 
Simpson Lumber Co., Knappton.... 1,987,000 430,000 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma......... 4,701,220 1,269,620 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 

PI rrr rT eri 2,428,000 320,000 
West Side Mill Co., Olympia...... 1,568,400 334,100 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Co., 

er WUROED 5 5.0.0.5:3.50.0 5s b00'se ROUT AST tts we 
Bell-Nelson Mill Co., Everett...... tl 
Kerry Mill Co., Seattle.:.......... ae,  « deems 
Stetson & Post Mill Co., Seattle.... 480,000 _..... 
Stimson Mill Co., Ballard...;...... 850,000 810,000 

| CS re eee Ty 38,593,655 5,402,185 


In the rail trade August was duller than July and 
the shipments were smaller than in August of last year. 
The comparative statement for the last four years is as 
follows: 





Lumber, Carloads.— —Shingles, Carloads.— 
1900 1899 18981897 1900 1899 1898 1897 
ED.-6-0 65.655 1,725 1,819 1,021 880 2,187 2,091 1,876 1,073 


August ....1,481 1,576 918 670 2,315 2,722 2,073 1,870 


x244 *257 x108x210 *128 *621 *197 *734 
*Increase. xDecrease. 
The quartermaster’s department has awarded the 
Kerny Mill Company, of this city, a contract for sup- 
plying the government with 1,089,000 feet of lumber to 























go to Taku, China. The bid was $8,268. The lumber, 
it is understood, is for barracks for Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
and is to be delivered in a hurry. 

E. W. Price, formerly president of the Atlas Lumber 
Company, this city, but now engaged in the sale of timber 
lands, recently sold 960 acres of timber land in Sno- 
homish county to the Stimson Mill Company. The esti- 
mated amount of timber standing is 38,000,000 feet and 
the price paid was $27,500. 

The Allen & Nelson Mill Company will remove its 
lumber yard from this city to Latona. 

C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, Cosmopolis, was in Seattle during the week. 

R. P. Thomas & Co., of Anacortes, are building a saw 
mill. 

The North Tacoma Shingle Company’s plant at Tacoma 
was completely destroyed by fire today. Loss and insur- 
ance is not known at this writing. 

C. D. Stimson, of the Stimson Mill Company, left on 
Wednesday for a three weeks’ trip to the east, where he 
will place his son in college. 

David E. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Mill Company, Bal- 
lard, is visiting his mother at Winthrop Harbor, III. 

H. G. Foster, representative of the Coast Lumber Com- 
pany at Tacoma, is on a vacation in Alaska. 

K. K. McLeod, a hardwood saw mill man of Clear 
Lake, Wis., is on the sound looking for a location. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 15.—The advamce in ocean 
lumber freights, which has been almost uninterrupted 
for the past year, has had one pleasing effect on this 
coast—it has resulted in the building of a large number 
of fine barkentines and schooners of the most modern 
type. Nearly all of these new vessels have a carrying 
capacity of from 700,000 to 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 
which admits of their going into the foreigr trade to 
good advantage. As rates have been forced up as high 
as $22 a thousand feet to South African ports, it is 
plain that one of these vessels can earn plenty of money 
whenever it is sent foreign and at the same time do 
well in the coasting trade. Among the latest additions 
to this “home made” fleet are the schooner Forest Home, 
1,000,000 feet capacity, built at Coos bay, and the 
schooner Kailua, 1,000,000 feet capacity, built at Grays 
harbor. The steam schooner Mandelay was completed 
last week at Coos bay, and the steam schooner Coronado 
was launched Wednesday at Aberdeen, Wash. Two 
other million-foot schooners, the Stimson and the R. C. 
Slade, were recently completed om Gray’s harbor. The 
Forest Home, mentioned above, has been chartered to 
load Jumber at Port Gamble for Valparaiso at 62s. 6d. 
a thousand, This is a 60-day voyage, and if the vessel 
comes back in ballast her earnings for the first round 
trip will approximate about one-half of her cost. 

A. B. Hammond, of this city, who has large saw mill, 
timberland and railroad interests in the Pacific north- 
west, has just purchased the Eel River & Eureka rail- 
road in California, together with a big mill plant at 
Kureka and several thousand acres of timberland. Mr. 
Hammond has been quietly buying up timber lands 
through Oregon for the past four years, and in that 
period has secured control of a vast amount of heavily 
timbered land which he will ultimately strip for use 
in his own saw mills. Before coming to the coast Mr. 
Hammond was one of the most prominent lumbermen 
in Montana and still retains large interests in that 
state. The mill property secured at Eureka is known 
as that of the John Vance Mill & Lumber Company, 
one of the oldest and largest redwood concerns on the 
Pacific coast, enjoyimg a large foreign and domestic 
trade. 

A decline of 50 cents a thousand in the price of logs 
on Grays harbor is causing some uneasiness among 
the loggers along the Columbia river. At the last meet- 
ing of the association it was decided that it would be 
unnecessary to close any of the camps in order to pre- 
vent a decline im prices, but the action of the Grays 
harbor mills may change the aspect of the local situa- 
tion. The mill men on Grays harbor give as a reason 





for the decline a glut on rough lumber in the California _ 


market and a very light demand in the middle west on 
account of the crop failure. As these factors have equal 
influence on the Portland mill men it is hardly probable 
that they will continue paying present prices much 
longer. Labor continues scarce and high along the 
Columbia river and some of the loggers state that they 
will close their camps if prices are cut. 

The Skamania Boom Company, composed of J. G. and 
I. N. Day, of this city, has sold its saw mill plant 
on the Columbia river, near Cascade, Ore., as well as 
the timberland, ete., to the Storey & Keppler Lumber 
Company, of La Crosse, Wis. The saw mill, which is 
to have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, is nearly ready 
for operation. In addition to the mill the new company 
secures a big tract of land between Stevenson and Wind 
mountain, Wash., estimated to contain 150,000,000 feet 
of fine timber. This land lies directly across the river 
from the mill site amd the timber is very easy of access. 
Other property included in the deal was two miles of 
logging railroad with rolling stock, two river steamers, 
two fully equipped logging camps, twenty horses, water 
rights, boom rights, etc. The consideration was $75,000. 

Just over the line, in British Columbia, are a trio 
of big saw mills which are at present doing an enormous 
business, in spite of the high rates demanded by ship 
owners and the trouble im South Africa and the Orient, 
two rich fields for the lumber business. This trio of 
mills, located at Chemainus, on Vancouver island, and 
Moodyville and Vancouver on the mainland, have within 
the past thirty days dispatched fourteen vessels for vari- 
ous parts of the world, the combined cargoes of the fleet 
totaling over 13,000,000 feet of lumber. ‘the big mill 





at Chemainus led the list with six cargoes, one each for 
Sydney, Valparaiso, Capetown, Melbourne, London and 
Antofogasta. From Moodyville cargoes were dispatched 
for London, Freemantle, Valparaiso, Callao and Sydney, 
while from Vancouver there were cargoes sent to Syd- 
ney, London and Melbourne. 

The damage to standing timber by fire this fall is the 
smallest in years. This is partly due to the abundance 
of rain and partly to the work of forest rangers who, 
if their reports are correct, have extinguished a great 
many blazes in the forests before they had reached dan- 
gerous proportions. 

G. W. Peddycord, manager of the Palouse Lumber 
Company, at Palouse, Wash., has just contracted for 
6,000,000 feet of logs, which will be cut in the timber 
east of Palouse and floated down the Palouse river on 
the spring rise, to be manufactured into lumber next 
summer. 





AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 15.—The last week has 
been one of holidays, and the city in an uproar over 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of California into the union. As a natural cow- 
sequence, these days of jollification have tied up the 
business activity of the city and surrounding towns 
so that little of interest has happened. The lumbermen 
and local mills have profited to an appreciable extent 
since the erection of reviewing stands and kindred 
locations for the visiting crowds has made a rather 
heavy demand upon the yard stocks for certain grades 
of lumber. The difficulty between the mill owners and 
their employees over the strike is affecting the output of 
some of the planing mills, but they all more or less 
received their quotas of the municipal and individual 
orders for the necessary millwork. 

The strike mentioned above is attracting but little 
attention outside of the affected parties and from every 
indication the trouble is reaching a level of settlement. 
The mill owners are already sure to win their case 
since all the right seems to be on their side and the 
employees are recognizing the evils of their course 
of action and gradually going back to work. The mi% 
owners have shown commendable generosity in taking 
back their old employees and the strikers appreciate 
the action. Just how long some of the disaffected men 
will stay out is hard to say, but usually with the return 
of one man all the rest take the earliest opportunity to 
resume their old places. It is certainly to be hoped that 
all difficulty may be overcome before the passing of 
another week and that next Monday will see the resump- 
tion of work at all the mills. 

Redwood lumber quotations are as they have been for 
some time past and there is no promise of an immediate 
alteration in prices current. Shipments and _ receipts 
continue normal and last week witnessed the usual 
arrivals and departures of lumber-laden craft. Pine, 
spruce and fir from the Pacific northwest continue to 
come into this market with the usual regularity, while 
prices are as they have been during the first part of 
this year. Two rafts have recently come into port in 
good condition, but as the material in their construction 
is all piles for water-front improvement, the influx of 
so many thousand feet of timber has in no way affected 
the ruling prices. The shipping along the coast is 
satisfied with the rafting policy of the company doing 
the work, for all the rafts have arrived in good condi- 
tion, meeting with a loss of only a few logs in the long 
trip down the coast. The opposition to the rafting 
scheme has come mostly from those vessel owners who 
lose by the rafting and not from any real fear of danger 
to the navigation along the coast. Freight rates are 
now so high for lumber that any company is not to be 
blamed for endeavoring to secure other means than 
steamer transportation for the shipment of piles and 
spars. 

The activity of the mountain mills in the sugar and 
California white pine districts of the state is something 
surprising at this season of the year. From the north 
to the south limits of the pine belt, every plant is 
rushed with orders and many of the mills, like that 
operated by the West Side Flume & Lumber Company, 
at Carters, Tuolumne county, are refusing orders save 
for shipment six months from now. This activity is 
very encouraging and the redwood and coast mills are 
looking with envious eyes upon the heavy shipments 
each day from the mountain mills. What is more and 
to the point is that full prices prevail and there is 
no competition of the redwood sort amongst the pine 
concerns, since all are filled with orders and have time 
to mind only their own business. 

Speaking of heavy shipments, there is a new move- 
ment on foot to get another transcontinental railroad 
into this sadly afflicted commonwealth. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad is making surveys now 
in the northern part of California, and seems to have 
Eureka as its objective point. Whether or not the road 
will be built is of course only a matter of conjecture, 
but all the state hopes and prays that this most popu- 
lar road will soon make its entrance into the Golden 
state. Such a road would be a godsend to Eureka and 
Humboldt county’s redwood land owners, since it would 
mean the rail exploitation as well as that by ocean. 
Both Humboldt and Mendocino counties surely need 
such a road, and when it comes the present cry of @ 
stagnant market will be but of the past and another 
and more glorious era of prosperity will be welcomed by 
the lumber trade interests of the state. Orders for 
many thousand redwood ties have been given and the 
contracts let, so that some railroad action is about 
to be sprumg upon the welcoming public of the state. 
The next two weeks will see the movement better estab- 
lished. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Quiet Trade in St. Louis—Active Demand for Quick Shipments at Kansas City—Southern 
Trade Opinion—Boats Wanted at New Orleans—Prosperity in Georgia—Export 
Rates Advancing. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 19.—There has at last been 
a break in the extremely hot weather that has pre- 
vailed in this section of the country and it is felt 
that this removes another of the barriers to the devel- 
opment of fall trade. The people are endowed with 
new energy and an improved condition cannot but 
result. Thus far this season business has been more 
of the nature of late summer business than of fall 
business and, while the volume has been quite heavy, 
those who like to have their order books filled to the 
covers at this time have not been satisfied. The mills 
are full of work and will be busy well into October 
even if no more orders are received, but this is not 
enough for the many. Still, there is not a great deal 
of complaining for orders received are in excess of 
the shipments and this condition will naturally prevail 
during the rest of the year, 

The local people report that they have transacted 
more business during the past week than during the 
preceding week and that they regard the conditions as 
such that there will continue to be about the same 
ratio of improvement from now on. This is true of 
all branches of the trade but more notably so of yel- 
low pine. 

The daily reports of the railroads and river trans- 
portation lines show that the aggregate of receipts dur- 
ing the past week was 23,299,000 feet, while the ship- 
ments were 14,448,000 feet, which is less than during 
the preceding week in both items. When it is shown 
that the orders received are in excess of and the ship- 
ments from the mills are less than during the preced- 
ing week it can be noticed that the first rumblings of 
the car shortage are at hand. 

The vellow pine people say there is nothing brilliant 
about the present situation but they are very cheer- 
ful over the conditions which prevail. Business is not 
quite up to the mark they had set for this date but 
they are booking more than enough orders to keep the 
mills busy and this, in itself, means a healthy volume 
of business. 

The feature of the local hardwood trade is the heavy 
receipts of all classes of stock. More lumber has come 
in than the demand warranted and, while prices have 
not suffered, the situation was mot improved by this con- 
dition. 

Julius Seidel, of the Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber 
Company, and president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, said today, in talking over the local retail 
situation, that the August building of small residences 
was at least 25 percent ahead of July and that Sep- 
tember thus far was 10 percent ahead of August. He 
says there is also much more figuring on large down- 
town buildings than there was last month and that 
the whole situation is brighter. The retailers are 
expecting a very brilliant year in 1901, as the expo- 
sition to commemorate the centennial of the Louisiana 
purchase will, by that time, begin to affect local build- 
ing. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company has secured a 
large amount of special work of late as a result of 
the improved building situation. Two notable orders 
booked last week were for the mill work for the new 
plant being constructed in Detroit by the Boyer Machine 
wv and the Vandalia freight house at Indiana- 
polis, 

At the office of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company 
it is stated that orders are heavier than the shipments 
just at pre ent. Some trouble is beimg experienced 
m securing tars, but this difficulty is not so serious 
as it will be later. W. T. Ferguson has just returned 
from a business trip to Dayton and other Ohio points. 

Frank Goepel, treasurer of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, fell from a street car in front of his 
home on Delmar avenue on Monday and _ sustained 
serious injuries. He was trying to board the car while 
it was in motion. At the offices of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company it was stated that he would prob- 
ably be awain at his desk in another week. 

J.C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company. 
Says he is particularly pleased with the steadiness of 
trade. While there is no rush to business there is more 
than enough doing to keep the mills busy and one of 
the planing mills of his company is running nights. 
Mr. McLachlin has just returned from his summer 
vacation at the northern resorts and is much improved 
in health. 

e E. C. Robinsom Lumber Company was _ incor- 
porated yesterday with a full paid capital of $40,000. 
The stockholders are E. C. Robinson, 398 shares, and 
Calvin Robinson and Henry Offermann, one share each. 
Mr, Robinson is one of the best known retail lumber- 
men in this part of the country, having conducted a 
yard in this city for a number of years. He is now 
starting up a yard at Granite City, Ill., and armounces 
that he has bought back the yard at Madison. Ill., which 
w sold a couple of years ago to the M. J. Heller Lum- 
er Company. 

OS i iid 


Pensacola, Fla., expects soon to have a factory for the 
manufacture of wooden handles for export. 


i> THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18.—There is an improve- 
ment in the demand for lumber from this territory over 
that of the beginning of September. There is also a big 
increase in the inquiry for prices on various materials 
usually carried in stock at the retail yards. This usually 
would indicate a very satisfactory condition in the 
wholesale trade but does not in this instance. The 
character of the orders coming in and the stipulation on 
the most of them that prompt shipment must be made 
shows that the dealers are continuing their policy of 
buying as little stock in advance of their immediate 
demand as they can get along with, and this is not a 
good condition at this time of the year. It need not 
be inferred from this that the dealers as a rule do not 
expect a good fall demand, as in most localities the 
reverse is the case. They are holding back lots of 
orders simply because there is such a variation in quo- 
tations that to them every indication points to still 
further declines. Retail stocks all through this terri- 
tory are below normal for this time of the year, and 
every well-posted lumberman knows that the dealers 
would be increasing their stocks to put them in good 
shape to take care of fall business to advantage were 
prices even on a fairly firm basis. The large number 
of inquiries that are being received bears this out. 
This is the present condition of the market, not only 
on yellow pine but on sash and doors and on oak lum- 
ber, and to quite an extent on red cedar shingles. 
White pine is fairly firm, but does not cut much figure 
with the country trade any longer, and cypress orders 
are being placed freely because the dealers all know 
that cypress is firm and that nothing but the list goes 
with the Louisiana manufacturers. 

The regular fall meeting of the directory of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers will be 
held at Kansas City in the office of the secretary on 
Tuesday, October 2. At this meeting the date for the 
thirteenth annual convention will be set and the neces- 
sary committees appointed to look after the arrange- 
ments. In addition, regular routine business, such as 
passing on pending claims, will be transacted. 

There have been few dealers in the city recently, but 
visitors will be plentiful during the first week in Octo- 
ber, when the Priests of Pallas and the Kansas City 
Karnival Krewe will give their parades and the usual 
fall festivals will be held. The entertainment will con- 
tinue from October 2 to October 6, and will be original 
and much more elaborate than previous efforts, and it is 
expected that there will be a large number of strangers 
here at that time. 

On learning of the great disaster at Galveston the 
people of Kansas City started to raise a fund for the 
relief of our sister city, and contributed with their usual 
liberality. Already the fund has reached nearly $20,000, 
and is growing daily. The committee to see the lum- 
bermen is composed of Charles 8. Keith, J. Will Merrill, 
and F. M. Deardorff. This committee has done good 
work and has raised about $1,000 among the lumbermen 
of Kansas City. 

S. H. Turner, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com 
pany, is home from a trip of several weeks to Bakers- 
field, Cal., where rich deposits of petroleum have recent- 
ly been discovered in which Mr. Turner has quite large 
interests. He states that the discovery of oil at Bakers- 
field is causing a rapid increase in the population of 
that town. There are two lumber yards there and they 
have been doing a land-office business during the past 
few months. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of St. Louis, was a visitor at Kansas 
City one day last week on his way home from a trip 
out into Kansas and Nebraska, where he has been getting 
next to conditions in this section. Mr. Neimeyer does 
not think that prospects for fall business are at all 
discouraging, and has no complaint to make as to his 
own trade as to volume, but admits that prices on yel- 
low pine should be much firmer than they now are. 

D. D. Dodds, of the Black Bayou Lumber Company, 
Myrtes, La., was in the city last week on business. 





INTERVIEWS ON A FLYING TRIP. 


New ORLEANS, LA. Sept. 17.—I have been taking a 
trip around through Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
during which I had a number of interviews with lum- 
bermen and machinery men with the aggregate result 
of concluding that business is a bit on the mend. There 
are more sales and more inquiries than thirty days ago, 
but there continues the old indifference and the lack of 
snap to the trade. Every one seems to be waiting until 
after election, though no one seems to be guessing as to 
its result. It seems to be a foregone conclusion among 
southern business men that the administration will be 
successful in November. It is a curious state of affairs 
and puts business in an unusual shape. At .Chatta- 


nooga [ talked with the Casey & Hedges Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of boilers, ete. 
said: 

Business is better with us than it was a short time ago, 


Mr. Casey 


Comm it has been good with us and we have been busy 
all along. The outlook is good for next season and we have 
all the work we can do now. The election cuts some figure, 
but not to any great extent with us. People like to make 
politics an excuse, but no one is worrying about the result 
of the campaign.. Iron is away down and may bring disaster 
to some who lack the — to carry their business. I think 
it possible there may a temporary slackening in trade 
about the first of the year, but I do not anticipate anything 
serious and do expect a heavy business in 1901. 


Also at Chattanooga I called on the Burford Lumber 
Company, a representative of which stated that busi- 
ness was a little better lately, but still slack. “It is 
picking up some now, however, and we look for a still 
better market in the near future. Politics is respons- 
ible for the present situation, but the election will 
knock that out.” 

Lane Lyell, of the Chattanooga Machinery Company, 
said that while politics is keeping business slow, his 
concern is looking for good business after the election 
and further, that they had nothing to complain of now 
nor any time this year. 

George W. Wheland, machinery manufacturer, of 
Chattanooga, said: “We have no kick coming. Business 
is fairly good and it will be better after election. We 
have had and are still having our share. Come in and 
see us about the holidays and maybe we can give you 
more news then than we can now.” 

At Birmingham I ran across Mr. Kettig, of Milner & 
Kettig, mill supplies. He said: 

South Africa has just placed some tremendous orders for 
— machinery in the United States, and more will be 
placed here because they can get better machinery in this 
country and get it at a lower cost and have it delivered 
more quickly than from Europe. Alaska, Cuba and China 
are all going to be good heavy consumers of machinery from 
now on, and the United States will get all of this trade, or 
the bulk of it. The South African gold mines will be worked 
now as never before, and it takes machinery to do it. I can 
see nothing but good prospects for the future. With us 


business is considerably better than it was two weeks ago, 
with indications that it will go right on improving. 


The Sample Lumber Company, of Hollins, Ala., 
through its representative at Birmingham said: “Busi- 
ness is nothing to brag of yet, but is better than thirty 
or sixty days ago. There are more inquiries and more 
orders and we think trade is taking on a more healthy 
tone.” 

T. H. Johnson & Co., lumbermen of Birmingham, said 
that business was a little better than thirty days ago 
with more inquiries and some more sales. Sickness had 
interfered with their business to some extent, but they 
had on the whole no complaint to make. 

The Lathrop & Hatten Lumber Company, Riverside, 
Ala., has an office in Birmingham and calling there I 
was told that business was not rushing, but was fairly 
good and looking better ahead with more inquiries and 
more orders. 

The Blakeslee Manufacturing Company, manufactur- 
ers of engines, etc., of Birmingham, said: “Business is 
all right with us. We ‘have all we can do and have 
had right along and think the future looks bright.” 

At Meridian, Miss., I called on a machinery house and 
several lumbermen. Mr. Martin, of the Martin Ma- 
chinery Works, said: “If I do not take another order 
from now to the first of the year we could not catch up 
with our work. We refuse orders from everyone but 
our regular customers and are working overtime and 
Sundays.” 

The Union Lumber Company, of Meridian, said: 
“Business is not rushing with us, but it is not falling off 
any either and we are doing nicely. The election has 
something to do with the situation, but there is good 
business ahead.” 

The C. W. Robinson Lumber Company, at Meridian, 
had this “jolly” for the Lumberman and its own in- 
terest: “The American Lumberman is the greatest 
newspaper in the country and the Mississippi Door 
Factory is the greatest factory in Mississippi, for it will 
have a capacity of a door a minute as soon as we get it 
completed, which will be very soon now. Our lumber 
business is all right and our door business is going to be, 
so we have no kick coming.” 

The Meeds-Gray Lumber Company, of Meridian, said: 
“We are doing a fair business—nothing rushing, but also 
nothing to complain of. It is mostly regular customer 
trade with very little from the outside. We think things 
will liven up after election.” 

At Lumberton I saw the Camp & Hinton Company, 
whose big mills are running in fine shape. Asked as 
to the condition of trade, a member of the company said: 
“Business is as good as two or three months ago and 
we feel very much encouraged over the outlook. We do 
not anticipate as bad a shortage of cars this year as 
last. We have orders for about 4,000,000 feet on hand 
now and prices are not much changed from those of the 
last two or three months except in Ohio, where they are 
a shade off. Recently large shipments from this terri- 
tory have gone into Iowa, South Dakota and Minnesota. 
The eastern trade is increasing with us.” 

There you have a summary of opinions as to the pres- 
ent and future of the trade from a number of the leading 
machinery and lumber concerns of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi and they seem fairly to portray the situation. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orieans, La., Sept. 18—The immunity from 
damage enjoyed by the large amount of shipping loading 
at the various gulf ports during the recent hurricane 
which wrecked the city of Galveston is without doubt 
due to the early warnings given by the weather bureau. 
These warnings were issued as early as Monday of the 
week in which the storm struck this coast. How much 
property was thus saved from destruction will of course 
never be known, but it will aggregate a large amount. 
The mills all along the coast were exposed to the severe 
wind, but as far as can be learned escaped without dam- 
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age. Outside of the city of Galveston the effect of the 
storm upon the lumber industry will be only the indi- 
rect influence of the moderate damage to crops. 

The arrival of new cotton and breadstuffs here for 
export promises to accentuate the present lack of ves- 
se] room which has been complained of by shippers of 
lumber. New Orleans presents a good field for the advent 
of several new regular lines of boats to various foreign 
ports. The business is growing here faster than the 
supply of tonnage. : 

Exports in the wood schedule for August from this 
port were as follows: Timber, logs, etc., in value, $62,- 
686; boards, deals and plank, 13,030,000 feet ; al] other 
lumber, in value, $100,096; staves, 2,456,109; manufac- 
tures of lumber, in value, $4,675. 

The Sutherland-Innes Company, of this city, has 
removed its offices from the third to the fifth floor of the 
Liverpool, London & Globe building. 

8. L. Benz, secretary of the Queen & Crescent Lumber 
Company, Nicholson, Miss., on the New Orleans & North- 
eastern railroad, was in the city recently and stated that 
his company’s new mill at that place was practically 
completed. It is equipped with a band and gang and 
will have capacity of over 80,000 feet a day. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., was in the 
city recently. He states that the cypress business was 
never better at this time of the year and that the out- 
look for the coming fall and winter is all that could be 
desired. 








SOUTHEAST COAST PROSPERITY. 


Brunswick, Ga., Sept. 11—A slight advance in 
freights, a pro-rata advance in lumber prices, a good 
demand for orders, medium amount of stock on hand 
and a steadiness in the iron market have all caused 
a firm face in the various lumber industries. Charters 
are comparatively easy, plenty of tonnage is still avail- 
able and no car shortage is yet reported. Mills are still 
running under the one-third restriction agreement. 

Local consumption throughout the state is good and 
steady. New business and new building are reported 
from all quarters. The outlook is very encouraging. 
Coastwise shipments so far this month are a little bet- 
ter than for the same period last month. Foreign ship- 
ments so far have not shown up, although there is quite 
a fleet of square riggers now loading. 

The prospect for opening up the hardwood timber 
along the Altamaha river is now very encouraging. The 
recent work done by the government has already cre- 
ated a five foot channel in several of the worst places 
in that river. This insures the running of regular lines 
of boats in the hardwood section and will greatly help 
this market, for at present the hardwood demand is 
limited by the light supply. 

The Southern Pine Company.is making some improve- 
ments at its large plant at Offerman, Ga. Work has 
commenced on the planing mill building, which will 
be 60x120 feet. This: plant when finished will do the 
planing work for the Nichols, Saginaw and Hazelhurst 
mills of this company. The company has also erected 
a transfer freight depot where the output of these plants 
is transferred to the cars of the Plant System. From 
there most of the output goes on to Brunswick to ves- 
sel, about 70 carloads each week. 

Reports from Fernandina, St. Marys, Darien, all near- 
by ports, are very favorable. 

Recent charters are: Schr. Wesley M. Oler, 9,650 
tons, Brunswick to New York, ties 20 cents; Schr. Fan- 
nie L. Childs, 372 tons, St. Simon to Bath, lumber $6; 
Schr. Jos. W. Hawthorne, 517 tons, Brunswick to New- 
buryport, lumber $3,100. 

Lumber f. o. b. vessel, minimum yard sizes, $10.50@ 
11; car sills, $12.50@13; difficult sizes, $14@18; ship 
stock, $16@18; sawn ties, $8@8.50; hewn ties, 35@38 
cents. 

Freights—Baltimore, $4.50; Philadelphia, $4.75; New 
York, $5.50; New Haven, $5.624; Boston, $5.75. 

Reports recently received from the Gulf Coast Asso- 
ciation show that the members of that body are acting 
in moral sympathy with similar associations on the 
South Atlantic coast and have agreed upon a 50 percent 
reduction in output for the coming thirty days. -This 
is calculated to lend additional firmness to the situation. 

The demand for cross ties is heavy and shipments are 
large with prices firm. The steamer Lassel left port 
last week with a cargo of 22,000 pieces. The Norwegian 
steamer Transit is now loading with 26,000 cypress ties 
for Havana. Coastwise lumber shipments are still shy 
because of the prevailing storm period. Foreign ton- 
nage is scarce, particularly for West India and South 
American trade. Some recent charters are British bark 
Ethel Clark, 397,000 tons, to St. John, N.'B., lumber, at 
$7.50; schooner Martha S. Benert, 375 tons, to New 
York, lumber, $5.624. 

Ben B. Gray, of the Gray Lumber Company, whose im- 
mense mills are located at Pinebloom and Leilaton, Ga., 
reports good. business with largely increased orders for 
fall delivery. The logging road of this company will soon 
be extended to Nashville, Ga., from where a railroad 
is in process of construction to Sparks, Ga. This will 
open up new territory and ‘connections. we 

The Ensign-Oskamp Lumber Conipany has begun work 
— extension of its railroad from Mysti¢ to‘ Irwin- 
ville. 

The Tifton Saw Mill Company will scon‘be incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. J. W. ‘Hyde, for- 
merly of Cordele, Ga., who is president of the conipany, 
has moved to Tifton and opened an office. The com- 
pany will operate saw mills, as well as Purchase stock. 


R. C. Smith has purchased the saw mill plant of 
Wager Bros., near Jesop, and will operate it. 

J. L. Phillips, recently of the Pinopolis Saw Mill Com- 
pany, has accepted a position with a large Chicago lum- 
ber firm and will make Tifton his headquarters. 

The employees of the Southern Pine Company came 
to Brunswick last Saturday on their annual excursion 
at the expense of the company. They were under the 
general guidance of J J. McDonough, president of the 
Offerman & Western railroad, and also a stockholder 
in the company. ‘There were 1,006 persons in the crowd. 
The Southern Pine Company’s local manager here, Col. 
A. C. Banks, engaged one of the local bands to welcome 
the excursionists to this city. They spent the day and 
had a fine time. The employees had just been paid off 
and apparently had money to burn, as fully $7,000 was 
burned here and the conflagration was keenly enjoyed. 
The company gives its employees an excursion every 
year and it is an event that is always eagerly looked 
forward to. 





MATTERS AT FOBILE AND VICINITY. 


MosiLz, Ata., Sept. 18.—The exports from Mobile for 
the past week amounted to 307,285 feet of lumber, 
26,264 cubic feet of hewn timber, 41,065 cubic feet of 
sawn timber, 30,000 shingles and 2,730 cross ties, while 
those from Pensacola, Fla., amounted to 7,117,562 feet 
of timber and lumber, 390,000 feet of oak’ lumber and 
157,500 pieces of oak staves. 

The market here is quiet and inactive, owing to the 
scarcity of tonnage, but prices remain firm and a good 
business is certain to come a little later. We Jearn that 
a great many vessels have been chartered to arrive here 
in December, and it is possible that no great amount of 
stuff will go forward in the meantime. 

Timber rates continue to show a hardening tendency, 
and owners are now asking 127s 6d to 130s from the 
gulf to United Kingdom-Continent. Business, however, 
has been brought to a standstill by this advance, as ship- 
pers’ ideas are much less than these figures. Sail quo- 
tations to Buenos Ayres are $15, while rates to Brazil 
are about the same as last week. 

The interior and coastwise trade is looking up, and if 
inquiries count for anything this trade will be some- 
thing enormous this fall and winter. All the mill men 
tell me that every mail brings in letters from the north, 
east and west asking for quotations on yellow pine. 

At the mill of the J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, 
Miss., last week J. E. North, president of the company, 
and 8. D. Thayer, secretary and manager, were found 
“up to their ears” in correspondence. “We are flooded 
with inquiries,” said Mr. North, “and that pile of letters 
contains bills amounting to 15,000,000 feet.” “From 
what section do they come?” was asked. “From Boston 
to Omaha,” said Mr. North. “Then you predict a good 
trade this fall and winter?” “TI believe,” said Mr. North, 
“that the mills will have all they can do, and I think 
that prices show a decided tendency to advance. I never 
saw so many schedules going the rounds for cross ties. 
There must be bills out for 5,000,000 yellow pine cross 
ties.” Mr. North is building his new road out five miles 
into his timber. This road will be a standard gage, laid 
with heavy steel rails. 

J. F. Casey is building a mill at Columbus, Miss., on 
the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. 

Garey & Fatheree, McHenry, Miss., are building a log- 
ging road. 

Roseberry & Spencer, of this city, have purchased the 
plant of the Mississippi Yellow Pine Company, at Luce- 
dale, Miss., located on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City railroad, about forty-five miles west of Mobile. The 
plant consists of a new saw mill, dry kilns, six miles of 
logging road and a five years’ cut of timber. The product 
will find an outlet through Mobile. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., will extend its logging road several miles. 

The heavy blow which visited the coast Wednesday 
night did little damage to shipping. The only loss re- 
ported was 250 pieces of timber belonging to Greenwood 
& Co., which broke away from the moorings in the lower 
bay. Much damage and delay has occurred at the in- 
terior mills owing to the heavy rains. A large percent- 
age of these mills are shut down, as it is now almost 
impossible to haul logs. 

Leatherberry & Patterson will. build six miles of rail- 
road through their recent timber purchase in Florida. 
They contemplate putting the logs in the river and float- 
ing them down to the mills at Carrabelle and Apalachi- 
cola. 

The Hand Export Company ‘has been organized at 
Hurricane Bayou, Ala., where the company operates a 
mill. The property is located on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, thus giving it rail and water communica- 
tion with this city. 





EXCELLENT CONDITIONS IN CYPRESS. 
[Special to the American Lumberman.] 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., Sept. 20.—A representative meet- 
ing of Atlantic coast cypress manufacturers was held 
yesterday at Ferguson, S. C. The general drift of 
opinionamong those present was that no reduction in the 
present pricelists was necessary. All the manufactur- 
ers are apparently selling as much lumber as they are 
producing and have sufficient. orders in hand to care 
for such stock as becomes dry in the latter part of Oc- 
tober and in early November. ; 

Regarding the political situation all were agreed that 
any change in the complexion of the government would 
be detrimental to the interests of all classes of business 
men. 





(CEU DYay-latieranlt 
REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

The strike in the anthracite mining regions has come 
this week according to schedule amd the trade is thrown 
into the most novel experience of a decade or more, 
There being no recent precedents, it is difficult for even 
the most prominent factors in ‘the trade to satisfy them- 
selves as to just what the outcome will be. Wednes- 
day morning it was estimated by one representative of 
the producing companies that mearly one-half of the 
36,000 actual miners were still at work, though strenu- 
ous efforts will be made to get them out. It is also esti- 
mated by the representatives of some producers that 
if the strike were to be called off today the damage 
already done would insure ‘the continuance of a firm 
market through the greater part of the winter. They 
say the time has come when the full capacity of the 
mines is required and that enough men have left the 
mining regions to make ar output of more ‘than 75 
percent of this capacity impossible. 

The men have been gradually leaving for weeks, per- 
ceiving that trouble was coming and not desiring to 
mix up in it. They have secured work in the bituminous 
mines of Pittsburg and in the adjoining states 
of West Virginia and Ohio. Some have gone to 
the extreme west and others are negotiating for places ir 
Indiana and Illinois. It is further argued that if the 
production continues short the east will be cared for 
first, because there no substitute coal is readily avail- 
able in the quantities that would be required. It is 
possible, if this view is near the truth, that the west 
has received pretty much all the anthracite coal that 
will come this way during the next few months. Pro- 
duction of anthracite to date has beer somewhat in 
excess of last year and unless the buyers ask for more 
coal than they require a few weeks’ stoppage in produc- 
tion will serve to clean up stocks on hand with no 
serious inconvenience to the trade in general. 

The west has not fared so well in the receipts of 
anthracite as it merits. To Lake Superior ports ship- 
ments for the season to September 1 were only 376,836 
tons, against 507,703 tons for the same period last 
year. To Milwaukee, shipments to the same date were 
360,000 tons, as compared with 472,000 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1899. Chicago has been more 
highly favored, the receipts of lake coal here exceeding 
somewhat those for the same time in 1899. There are 
now on docks at Chicago about 400,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, or about one-third the annual lake receipts. Ship- 
ments from dock for the season to date have been less 
than usual. Much of the anthracite coal consumed at 
Chicago, about 40 percent, has heretofore come by rail 
and in the absence of all-rail shipments, due to the 
strike, the dock stocks would melt away quite rapidly, 
demands being made upon that coal also by all-rail terri- 
tory in the south, southwest and southeast. 

Prices on anthracite coal are firm at $5.50 for small 
sizes amd $5.25 for range, or have advanced to $5.00 
and $5.75,:the market not being uniform. Very little 
coal, if any, is for sale, the producers holding firmly 
to stocks because of their heavy obligations for coal 
sold and undelivered and also perhaps, in some instances, 
in anticipation of a higher price later. While a marked 
shortage might send prices still higher, there will be 
partial relief in the use of coke and the better grades 
of bituminous coal as substitutes. These latter products 
are already affected perceptibly by the changed situation 
and producers are looking to a broader market. 

Bituminous coal generally has been helped by the 
attention which the consumers of anthracite coal have 
been giving to that product. It has also been materially 
helped by the colder weather early this week. The 
delayed movement has come. Consumers are asking 
for their fuel and dealers in turm are making requisi- 
tions upon the producers. All producers of domestic 
coal are experiencing a. better demand and the trade 
may be called fairly brisk. The car situation grows 
worse. One of the eastern lines is more b idly crippled 
than it has been in a year and both east and west there 
is serious interference with the movement of coal by 
the. lack of transportation facilities. The grain move: 
ment from the southwest is heavy and a large equip- 
ment is partially tied up, the carriers not having 
enough power to move all the grain-laden cars. West- 
ern producers of bituminous coal complain that their 
output is restricted by the failure of. the roads to supply 
enough.cars. There should be some relief about. the 


.beginning of October from the cars now engaged in 


the lake trade, which will by that time be well over for 


.the season. The lake trade is advanced to an almost 


unprecedented degree. To September 1 the shipments 
through the St. Mary’s river were 2,702,059 tons, as 


compared .with 1,810,969 tons for. the same period last 


year, and 3,099,606 tons for the entire year 1899. By 
the end of September the shipments to Lake Superior 
will doubtless. be considerably in excess of those for 


.the entire year 1899. .The August shipments were 591, 


772 tons. But even with the assistance of the cars thus 
to be transferred from the lake trade, the future looks 


‘more or less uncertain, for during the next few. weeks 


the demand for coal promises to be very large. 
Prices of bituminous are slightly better. Some prod- 


‘ucts that had been weak are firmly held to circular and 


the market perhaps gains as much from the more viva 
cious attitude of the producers as from the decidedly 
better inquiry from consumers. Steain coals have 
profited less from the improved conditions than the 
strictly “commercial” grades. But the weakness that 


lingered through the long summer days has taken wings 
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4 A Remarkable Growth. 


The Chicago House-Wrecking Company nd Its 
Rapid Progress—Some of the Big Undertakings 
It Has Accomplished. 





Few people residing in Chicago, to say nothing of the 
millions living in the district naturally tributary to 
this city, have any conception of the character or scope 
of the business conducted by the Chicago House-Wreck- 
ing Company, whose plant is located at Thirty-fifth and 
Iron streets. Only those who have been so fortunate 
as to visit this great establishment can realize the extent 
of the company’s operations, the vast diversity of goods 
handled, or the methodical and careful management 
in all departments. To have seen this concern at its 
inceptiom nine years ago and to view it at the present 
day one could scarcely believe that it is one and the 
same institution, so rapid has been its growth. 

In 1891 the Chicago House-Wrecking Company was 
organized for the purpose of tearing down old build- 


which it was thought were practically unsalable at sec- 
ond-hand, but this did not prove to be the case. A 
catalog was prepared and in it were listed all the count- 
less items that it could be imagined would enter into 
these wonderful buildings, such as statues and casts of 
various kinds, while lumber, sash amd doors, lath, iron 
and steel] beams and arches, iron pipes and a thousand 
and one other items were spesieaiy and carefully enu- 
merated and many thousands of these catalogs were 
scattered over the country. The result justified the 
anticipation of the promoters of. the concer that some- 
where there were people who wanted these things and 
could make use of them to advantage, for in a short 
time everything was sold. The same proved to be the 
case with the material from the old government build- 
ing. Part of the stone from this structure went into 
churches in various parts of the country, or imto other 
publie or private buildings and so it was with every- 
thing. 

In 1898, when a dream of beauty similar to the World’s 
Fair had been erected on the banks of the “Big Muddy” 
at Omaha, Neb., there was none to dispute the ability 
of the Chicago House-Wrecking Company to carry for- 
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ings, but the character of the business was gradually 
changed and widened until today it has grown to be 
one of the leading mail order houses of the country. 
The business proved a profitable one from the start and 
increased steadily in magnitude. From an original 
capital of $10,000, the investment has grown rapidly. 
Last year the capital stock was made $150,000, and 
according to a recent statement the company’s paid-up 
capital and surplus now amounts to $250,000, truly a 
remarkable record for an institution of this kind. Great 
public attention was first attracted to the concern 
by its purchase Jate in 1893, for a consideration of 
$80,000 in cash, of the wonderful White City, that 
miracle of architectural beauty that had been admired 
by visitors from all lands and had impressed its stupen- 
dous grandeur on the most artistic minds of the century. 
This purchase was made on the understanding that the 
buildings were to be wiped from the face of the earth, 
as it were, within the space of eight months. The com- 
pany fully demonstrated what it could do by carrying 
out the contract successfully and when came the time 
for taking down the Chicago custom house and postoffice, 
in itself a monstrous public edifice, costing originally, 
it is said, something like $7,000,000, the check of the 
Chicago House-Wrecking Company was taken for $15,519 
on a contract that the latter should tear down and dis- 
pose of the material of which it was constructed. As 
in the case of the World’s Fair buildings, the contract 
was one requiring wise management and infinite 
resources, but it was successfully carried out. 

At the time the company contracted to remove the 
World’s Fair buildings many people, not being accus- 
tomed to a work of that immensity, wondéred how 
the structures could be removed and how the material 
could be disposed of. The undertaking might well. have 
puzzled some of the wisest heads, but those who handled 
the affairs of this concern proved themselves equal to 
the emergency. The material drawm from the World’s 
Fair comprised a wonderful variety of items, many of 
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1,500 feet, extending from Thirty-fifth street as far 
south as the Marsh & Bingham Company’s timber yard, 
on the south branch of the river, the entire tract having 
an area of fifteen acres of ground, almost every available 
foot of which is occupied by the company’s goods. A 
fair idea of the extent of the plant may be had from 
the accompanying view, which was taken from the rail- 
road crossing at the intersection of Thirty-fifth and 
Iron streets. The main building, in which the offices are 
located, is of brick, and is of itself an extensive structure 
and save for the space occupied by the offices, 150x100 
feet on the first and second floors, is filled with a variety 
of goods which it would probably require volumes to 
enumerate. In the offices forty stenographers are em- 
ployed in answering the immense correspondence coming 
in from all parts of the United States, as well as from 
many foreign countries. The offices are comfortable, 
airy, well lighted and ventilated and well equipped for 
the dispatch of business in every way, as the two accom- 
panying views will show. Another view given is that of 
machinery hall, a building 200x360 feet in size, which 
is completely filled with engines, woodworking machin- 
ery, electrical machinery, and almost everything else 
that the brain of man has devised in the way of rapid 
manufacture and saving of labor. 

Adjoining this are extensive repair shops, where much 
of the machinery purchased by the company is rebuilt 
and made as good as new before being disposed of. Two 
quite large spaces are devoted to iron pipe, of which 
the company claims to handle as much as any wholesale 
iron firm in the country. In connection with this depart- 
ment there is a complete apparatus for thoroughly reno- 
vating second-hand pipe, there being a process by means 
of which the scales and rust are effectually removed 
from the pipe and by which it is afterward straight- 
ened out. Then the pipe goes into the hands of the cut- 
ters, who cut out all defects and make the threads, so 
that when the operation is completed the pipe to all 
intents and purposes is as good as new. 

In addition to the plant shown in the picture the 
company has leased quite a large tract of land across 
Iron street, about 600 feet in length, along the dock. 
This is covered with huge boilers, many of which were 
among those recently purchased from Armour & Com- 
pany, a transaction by which the Chicago House-Wreck- 
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ward the dismantling of those artistic edifices that 
constituted the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. The com- 
pany purchased these buildings, which originally cost 
$2,750,000, for the sum of $50,000 cash, and while it had 
an agreement to perform the work of dismantling in 
five months it completed the work one month in advance 
and the component parts of the most beautiful archi- 
tectural group of buildings that had ever been erected 
west of the Mississippi vanished as if by magic and were 
scattered over the four quarters of the continent. 

In 1894 the planing mill plant of the Chicago Lumber 
Company at Thirty-fifth and Iron streets, together with a 
small space of ground immediately surrounding the 
plant, was fitted up for the use of this company. At the 
present time the space occupied has a depth of fully 


200x360. 


ing Company, for a large consideration, purchased all of 
the boilers in the Armour stock yards plant, the latter 
having decided to put in electricity and having no further 
use for the steam generators, 

The officers of the company are: A. Harris, president; 
F. Harris, treasurer, and S. H. Harris, secretary. Each 
of these gentlemen has his own general department of the 
business to look after, while minor departments are in the 
hands of competent and experienced men, the results of 
whose management speak for themselves. The business 
under their control has fully doubled in the past year, 
but what it will be when a few more years shall have 
passed and conducted, as it undoubtedly will be; on the 
same conservative lines that have thus far been followed, 
none would venture to predict. 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





The Wisconsin Association Holds Its Annual [eeting—A Canvass of the Situation and a New 
Price List Adopted—Old Officers are Re-Elected— Business Improving on the 
Cumberland—Notes of the Hardwood Trade. 





WISCONSIN HARDWOOD CONVENTION, 


Marsurietp, Wis., Sept. 18.—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
was held in this city this afternoon in the large and 
commodious private office of ex-Gov. W. H. Upham, 
adjoining the general offices of the Marshfield Land & 
Lumber Company. The attendance was fair and on the 
whole the meeting was a most successful one, as far 
as interest in the meeting and results are concerned. 
The hardwood lumber situation was carefully talked over 
and before the afternoon was over every one present 
felt fully repaid for attending by the information 
gained from competitors. . 
~ The meeting sen called to order by President C. P. 
Crosby and after the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting by Secretary M. J. Colby a report from the 
price list committee was called for. = . 

W. J. Wagstaff, chairman of the price list committee, 
stated that his committee had not held a meeting since 
the last association meeting and that he consequently 
had no formal report to make. 

President Crosby called for opinions as to trade con- 
ditions and prices, and B, F. McMillan spoke briefly, 
saying that he was not well posted on hardwoods, but 
suggested that Fred W. Upham be called upon, for he 
knew that all would be glad to hear Mr. Upham’s views 
on the situation, 

Mr. Upham stated that he had come up to get posted 
rather than to impart information, as he doubted if 
he had anything of interest to offer, However, he said 
his experience the past summer led him to believe that 
the consumers did not want hardwood lumber, particu- 
larly in Chicago, where labor troubles had greatly 
checked the consumption of lumber. He did not look for 
much of an improvement in trade until after election 
and then if the election came out all right there would 
be a change for the better. He did not believe that 
prices had much to do with the present situation. 

Mr. Wagstaff expressed himself somewhat similarly 
regarding existing conditions 

Mr, MeMillan said he believed that there was more 
or less consumption of lumber, for the factories of the 
country were not sawing up wind or bologna sausages. 
He rather thought that the price of lumber as well as 
of other commodities had been placed a little too high, 
and as a result its consumption had been checked, and 
as he expressed, “the goose that laid the golden egg 
had been killed.” 

Regarding the condition of the furniture factories 
Mr. Wagstaff said that many of them are running light. 

A. R. Owen, in speaking for the John 8. Owen Lumber 
Company, said that he had recently noticed a great 
improvement in the demafid for lumber as compared 
with a few months ago, and many of the orders now 
being received were wanted in a rush. Prices, however, 
were not satisfactory, but the demand had improved 
greatly of late; and he had also noticed that lumber buy- 
ers were much more numerous, 

Frank P. Jones, in speaking for the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Company, stated that the demand of late had not 
been satisfactory, and while the manufacturing institu- 
tions to which his company sold were all running they 
were running light and not consuming as much lumber 
as usual. 

After considerable discussion as to trade and prices, 
participated in: by nearly all present, Messrs, W. J. 
Wagstaff, Frank P. Jones and A. R. Owen, constituting 
the price list committee, were instructed to retire and 
prepare and submit a selling price for hardwood lumber. 
While the committee was in deliberation, a short recess 
was taken. When the committee was ready the meeting 
was reconvened, and Mr. Wagstaff, for the committee, 
reported a list, which was carefully discussed and 
adopted with but few minor changes. As adopted it 
was as follows: 


The New Price List. 


Official price list of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, adopted and effective Sept. 18, 1900. Prices 


f. o. b. “Wausau; Wis., freight rate. Wisconsin inspection 
rules to govern: 
Shi Mill 
ASH. Ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
RS Dee aha $28.00 18.00 10.00 6.00 
14-inch and 1%-inch.. 30.00 #7500 #1009 96.00 
2-Inch pices own “bree baon 31.00 21.00 12.00 6.00 
2%-inch and thicker.... 34.00 24.00 14.00 8.00 
\-inch Common and Better, $23.00. 
1-inch Ship Cull and Better, $18.00. 
BIRCH. (Mixed Color) Ship Mill 
nate (Red out) Tahoe S100 Cull, Cull, 
SRO. 20'9. 6:59 ath Sate 5b ai VE 20. .00 7.00 5.00 
14-inch and 1%-inch., 22.00 18.00 7-00 a 
OL £65 cb pc! die oD .00 15,00 9.00 5.00 
Red BAA 35/0655. dec tek .00 19,00 10.00 5,00 
1%-inch and 1%-inch.. 33.00 23.00 10.00 5.00 
SUsinch ‘and'thicker:'*” 37°00 37.00. teen B88 
‘l-inch Ship Cull and Better, $14.00. a aes 
hip Mill 
Basswoop. ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
1 ag -5 to 11-inch, 
Oo APinch 3. ys. as 2 
‘elie ee ‘te. ee eee 
18-inch and wider... |": 28.00 Sets eer pea 
14-inch and 1%-inch.. 24.00 16.50 13:00 9.00 
WOME vias. oe RSs 26.00 16,50 13.00 9,00 


Ship Mill 
BUTTERNUT. ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
ER eet Sag ae are $29.00 $19.00 $12.00 $8.00 
14%-inch and 1%-inch.. 31.00 21.00 13.00 8.00 
SO Serr 32.00 22.00 14.00 8.00 
1-inch Ship Cull and Better, $19.00. 
Ship Mill 
SOFT ELM. Ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
eee, Cae $22.00 $14.00 $10.00 $7.00 
14-inch, 14-inch, 2-inch 23.00 15.00 11.00 7.00 
2%-inch and thicker.... 25.00 17.00 11.00 7.00 
l-inch Common and Better, $18.00. 
j-inch Ship Cull and Better, $15.00. 
Ship Mill 
ROCK EL ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
1-inch, Mn 1¥,-inch, 
Parr: eer 27.00 $15.00 $10.00 $6.00 
2%-inch and thicker.... 31.00 19.00 12.00 6.00 


l-inch to 2-inch log run mill culls out, $16.00. 
1-inch to 2-inch Common and Better, $21.00. 
$10.00" 2%-inch and 3-inch Bridge and Barn Floor Plank, 
0.00 
Bridge and Barn Floor Plank of one length, $12.00. 


Shi Mill 
RED OAK. 1st & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
PEE Freee $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 9.00 
14-inch, 1%-inch, 2-inch 37.00 27.00 16.00 10.00 
2%-inch and thicker.... 40.00 30.00 18.00 10.00 
l-inch Wormy Clear, $12.00. 
Ship Mill 
WHITE OAK. ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
RE Ss owsads' be ssiakes $33.00 $23.00 $15.00 $ 9.00 
14-inch and 1%-inch.. 35.00 25.00 16.00 10.00 
ON re ae eee 36.00 26.00 16.00 10.00 
2¥%-inch and thicker..,. 38.00 28.00 18.00 10.00 
Shi Mill 
HARD MAPLE. ist & 2nd. Common. Cull. Cull. 
BO eon ire Sa $18.00 $11.00 $8.00 $5.00 
14%-inch and 1%-inch.. 20.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 
ee ee Le eee 13.00 9.00 5.00 
2%-inch and thicker.... 22.00 14.00 10.00 5.00 
l-inch to 2-inch Ship Cull and Better,$12.00. 
SOFT MAPLE. 
1-inch to 2-inch Ship Cull and Better, $12.00. 
lor lumber sold all one length, add $1.00 per M feet. 
Offic.al weights are as follows: 
ee ee 6,500 Ibs. Rock Elm....... 4,000 Ibs. 
Rea 4,000 Ibs. Hard Maple..... 4,000 Ibs. 
Butternut ..+ 2,500 Ibs. Soft Maple...... 3,500 Ibs. 
Soft Elm........ 8,000 Ibs. PS ee 4,000 Ibs. 
Basswood ...... 2,500 lbs. 
MANUFACTURED BASSWOOD ITEMS. 
%x4-inch 1st & 2nd Clear Basswood Ceiling........$22.00 
'%4x4-inch Common Basswood Ceiling............... 18.00 
4 x6-inch ist & 2nd Clear Basswood Ceiling........ 23.00 
4 x6-inch Common Basswood Ceiling............... 19.00 
44x4-inch Ist & 2nd Clear Basswood Ceiling........ 17.50 
44x6-inch Ist & 2nd Clear Basswood Ceiling........ 18.50 
-inch 1st & 2nd Clear Basswood Flooring.......... 22.00 
6-inch 1st & 2nd Clear Basswood Flooring.......... 23.00 
4 and 5-inch Ist & 2nd Clear Basswood Siding...... 16.50 
6-inch Ist and 2nd Clear Basswood Siding.......... 17.50 
4 and 5-inch Common Basswood Siding............. 12.50 
6-inch Common Basswood Siding...........ce0+s00. 13.50 
O. G. Basswood Casing, 4%-inch, 5-inch, 54-inch... 27.00 
O. GB. FIRSRWOOT BOM, TIGARD soc ec ose orev vceen 28.00 


Standard lengths of Ceiling, 6 to 16 feet. 

Standard lengths of Siding, 8 to 16 feet. 

Above is for kiln-dried stock. 

Those who do not kiln dry their stocks may sell at $1.00 
per M feet less. 

In considering rock elm, a new grade was defined 
termed bridge plank or barn door plank, and on Mr. 
MeMillan’s motion it was specified to be 2, 24 and 3 
inches thick, 8 feet and longer, 4 inches and wider, to 
contain sound plank, free from rot and bad splits, This 
grade is recommended to be sold at $10 a thousand for 
mixed lengths and $12 a thousand for all one length. 


Election of Officers. 

On motion of Mr, Owen, and seconded and put by Mr. 
Quaw, the old officers were unanimously re-elected, as 
follows: 

C. P. Crosby, Hawkins, Wis., president. 

C, K. Ellingson, Stetsonville, vice-president. 

M. J. Colby, Wausau, secretary and treasurer. 

Board of directors: T, D. Kellogg, Antigo; B, F. Mc- 
Millan, McMillan; 8S. M. Quaw, Wausau; C. 8. Curtis, 
Wausau; John 8. Owen, Eau Claire, and W. J. Wag- 
staff, Oshkosh. 

Price list committee: W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh; Frank 
P. Jones, Appleton, and C. 8. Curtis, Wausau. 

Mr. Colby, as treasurer, reported a balance of $37.38 
on hand, with all expenses paid. This completing the 
business of the meeting, it adjourned, and a brief ses- 
sion of the board of directors followed and matters of a 
routine nature were attended to. 


Those Present 
Cc. P. Crosby, Wausau, Wis. 
M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau. 
B. F. MeMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan. 
Geo. H. Lusk, Nye, Lusk & Hudson, ‘Thorpe, Wis. 
A. R. Owen, Jno. 8S. Owen Lumber Co., Withee, Wis. 
Geo, Chapman, North Western Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 
Geo. Blystone, Jno. S. Owen Lumber Co., Withee, Wis. 
8S. M. Quaw, Quaw Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 
W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 
* A gt a ES \, Roster japber, Co. Malsentd, Wis. 
eS on, Marshfie an 
Marshfield, Wis nBiincme ides coteeapenac 


Fred W. Upham, F, W. Upham Lumber Co., Chicago. 

C. K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Co., Stetsonville’ 

T. D, Kellogg, Aatigy, Wis. 

Frank P. Jones, G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis. 
G. K. Meneely, Antigo Mfg. Co., Antigo ,Wis. 

John A. Carlson, Reitbrook & Halsey, Athens, Wis. 

T. A. Tack, Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. : 
will Gamble, Wausau Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 
W. H. Upham, Marshfield Land & Lumber Co., Marshfield. 


Notes. 


The kindness of ex-Gov. W. H. Upham, in extending 


the use of ‘his large private office to the association for 


the meeting was appreciated by those present, The gov- . 


ernor was present nearly all through-the session and 


was greatly interested in the deliberations, The Marsh- 
field Land & Lumber Company, of which he is president, 
has a nice suite of offices on the second floor of the Upham 
Manufacturing Company’s block. Its railroad out into 
its large tract of hemlock and hardwood timber some 
fifteen miles from Athens, Wis., is completed and logs 
are now being hauled over it, the Abbotsford & North- 
western, the railway owned by Reitbrock & Halsey, and 
from Abbotsford over the Wisconsin Central, to Marsh- 
field, where the work of sawing them into lumber has 
begun at the mill of the Upham Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

C. P. Crosby, the president of the association, who, 
with the other officers, was re-elected for another year, 
is an excellent presiding officer, and his re-election was 
a proper testimonial to his ability, and also to the inter- 
est he has always taken in hardwood association work. 
Mr. Crosby is an experienced hardwood Jumberman, and 
on frequent occasions in years past he has contributed 
valuable information to the hardwood trade through the 
trade press and at gatherings similar to that of today. 
His new hardwood manufacturing enterprise at Haw- 
kins is progressing satisfactorily. He has a lively plant 
there, and his operations are on no small scale. 


George H. Lusk, of Nye, Lusk & Hudson, Thorpe, Wis., 
one of the old stand-bys of the association, was present 
at the meeting, and although he says his lumber is all 
sold, and sold early in the year at good prices, he was 
as much interested in the work of the meeting as any 
one. 


Although W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Company, 
Marshfield, Wis., was unable to attend the meeting owing 
to necessary absence from the city, the company was 
ably represented by T. A. Tack, the manager of the sales 
department of the company. ‘The R. Connor Company’s 
new saw mill on the Gillette branch of the Northwestern 
railroad, and only a few miles south of the Soo line, is 
now nearing completion. It is a double band mill, and 
will be equipped with modern improvements for the 
economical manufacture of lumber. 


All were pleased to see Fred W. Upham, the well 
known Chicago lumberman, at the meeting. Marsh- 
field being Mr. Upham’s old home, he was right in the 
hands of his friends, and they were all glad to hear his 
views on trade matters, knowing that his location and 
the magnitude of his operations place him in close 
touch with the trade, 


George Chapman, the sales manager of the North- 
Western Lumber Company, Eau Claire, is proving as 
regular an attendant at association meetings as his 
worthy predecessor, George 8S. Long. A. R. Owen, of the 
John 8. Owen Lumber Company, Withee, is another Wis- 
consin Central lumberman who seldom misses a meeting. 
Mr. Owen spoke very encouragingly. of trade, too, which 
as being experienced by his company, has picked up very 
much of latte. 

A lumber meeting in Marshfield without B. F. Me- 
Millan, of MeMillan, would not be complete. Being one 
of the fathers of the hardwood as well as the hemlock 
association, Mr. McMillan always instills a lot of good 
hard sense into every proposition under discussion, at 
the meetings of both associations, and today was no 
exception. 

And Wagstaff was there! While not much of a talker, 
Mr. Wagstaff does a lot of thinking, and although Mr. 
MeMillan referred to him as “that Catholic priest sort 
of a looking fellow over there,” he did not seem to be 
very much embarrassed. : 


C. K. Ellingson, the “sage of Dorchester,” helped to 
untangle the difficult trade snarls, and parliamentary 
mix-ups that were once or twice imminent. 

The work of the association is being looked after by 
Secretary M. J. Colby in a manner that reflects a great 
deal of credit on that gentleman as a secretary, partic- 
ularly as Mr. Colby is manager of the sales department of 
the Curtis & Yale Company, at Wausau, and is a very 
busy man. He always has his association work right up 
to date. 

C. 8. Curtis. of the Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, 
was not present. It is the first meeting of the associa- 
tion within memory that he has missed, and he was 
missed, too. But he has been spending a couple of weeks 
at Minneapolis visiting with old friends, and attending 
to some business matters, too, in connection with the 
company’s house there, and he did not get back in time 
for the convention, 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 18.—“Well, how about lum- 
ber?” your correspondent asked John W. Love, of Love, 
Boyd & Co., at his office on the banks of the Cumberland 
this morning. “Lumber is all right,” was the response. 
“The business is healthy and good. August was a better 
month than July and September will be better than 
August. We are not disposed to take a dismal view 
of the situation.. A member of our firm now in the east 
is writing rather gloomily of the state of affairs there, 
but I think conditions good, and don’t believe the pres! 
dential election is hurting business at all. In looking 
over our books the other day I found we were but 50 
cars, or $15,000, behind our business of last year at 
this date. I had thought the falling off was much 


greater, and last year, as you know, was a phenomenal 
year. We shipped a car of stuff to California last week. 
Nashville is still the leading hardwood market in the 
country.” Mr. Love added, “It may be.a matter of some 
interest for you to know that dealers in the northwest 
are placing orders here for plain red oak and the de 
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For- 


mand in consequence is strong for this lumber. ) 
merly dealers in the northwest have been partial to Wis- 
consin timber, but now it is getting scarce and they are 


coming to this region. Prices on all lumber except 
quartered oak are well maintained, I am encouraged 
over the outlook.” 

A party of 200 business men left Nashville this morn- 
ing as guests of Col. Jere Baxter, president of the Ten- 
nessee Central railway. It is the first trip over the Cen- 
tral, which pierces, as has been described in these col- 
umns, the rich timber and mineral fields of the Cumber- 
land plateau. The party go to Harriman on the Southern 
road, where the Central terminates. 

John B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., was among 
the large Nashville contributors to the Galveston fund. 
His check was for $100. 





CHANGE IN INDIANA METHODS. 


Cray City, Inp., Sept. 17.—The lumber market seems 
to be improving and the local demand is increasing. 
In this locality the mills generally are giving their 
attention to the manufacture of wagon material and 
other special stock, while the amount of lumber manu- 
factured will fall far short of the output of last season. 

J. M. Lona. 


A syndicate of Ohio capitalists has secured an option 
on several hundred acres of land near Rockport, Ky., 
which is rich in timber and coal and it is thought saw 
mills and other industries will be started. 





Help for Galveston Sufferers. 


Lumber Losses in the Flood. 


The approximate monetary loss’ to firms and individ- 
uals members of the lumber trade in Galveston because 
of the flood will exceed $150,000. Some of the firms may 
go out of business or remove to other points. The old- 
established ones will doubtless remain. We are advised 
that the Darlington-Miller Lumber Company is already 
rebuilding its demolished office and shed buildings and 
repairing its tracks. An illustration is given herewith 
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THE DARLINGTON-MILLER YARD AT GALVESTON. 


of its yard as it appears since the great storm and flood 
scattered its contents, The company carried an average 
stock of 1,000,000 feet of all classes of lumber, and con- 
sists of A. W. Miller, of Galveston, and E. R. Darlington, 
of St. Louis, Mo. They do both a wholesale and retail 
business. In an interview with the Lumberman A, W. 
Miller, Galveston manager of the Darlington-Miller Lum- 
ber Company, states: 

“There is no question but that Galveston will continue 
to be the first city in Texas, and while many people have 
hot yet recovered their equilibrium so as to be able to de- 
cide what they mean to do in the future, conditions are 
gradually bettering and the work of rebuilding the city 
slowly gaining headway. Our firm has been flooded with 
offers of assistance, and while we are fully able to care for 
all connected with us it is gratifying to know that we have 
80 Many friends who are quick to offer financial and per- 
sonal aid. Out of our official family we lost one man, 
namely, Calvin Lewis, his wife and five children. Others 
known to be dead who were connected with the trade are 
0. M. Males, wife and children. Mr. Males was one of the 
partners, and the active manager, in the firm of B. M. 
Wilson & Co., dealers at Thirty-fifth street and Avenue N. 
The family of A. C. Roomer, connected with the firm of 
Moore & Goodman, was also lost.” 


——eoerne 


New York’s Contribution. 

As might have been expected the lumber trade of 
the metropolitan district has responded nobly to the 
call for aid from suffering Galveston. Within the past 
Week the New York Lumber Trade Association has col- 
lected over $2,000. Some of the principal contributions 
were those of Church E. Gates & Co., $100; J. C. Orr & 
Son, $100; LL, Bossert & Son, $100; I. T. Williams & 
Sons, $100; Wilson, Adams & Co., $100; W. E. Upte- 
stove & Bro., $100, and the Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Company, $100. 





Philadelphia Lumbermen Subscribe. 


Ata meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange on Thurs- 
4y immediate action was taken to raise a fund for 
the destitute sufferers from the Galvestor storm. The 
mayor of Galveston was wired to draw at sight upon 


the exchange for $500 and the following morning Presi- 
dent Thomas B. Rice appointed the following committee 
to receive subscriptions from the trade: William Mc- 
Cormick, chairman; Charles W. Henry, I. Randall Wil- 
liams, George F. Craig, Charles H. Thompson, R. G. 
Kay and Charles Este. 





Chicago Lumberman Respond. 


Secretary Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of this city, has interested himself in raising a sub- 
scription among the lumbermer for the Galveston suf- 
ferers, and the following contributions were received 
up to Thursday of this week: 





Spalding Lumber Co.$ 100 Bigelow Bros... ....$ 50 
E. B. Blinn CO. <a 10 Oconto Company .... 25 
Wm. Mueller Co..... 25 John BH. Burns L. Co. 10 
Wm. Ripley & Son... 25 John C. Spry.:...... 25 
SS SS eee 25 So. Chi. & I. L. Co. 25 
BH. 8. Hartwell L. Co. 25 Balkwill & Patch.... 10 
C. A. Paltzer L. Co.. 25 Paepcke-Leicht L. Co. 25 
John 8. Benedict.... 5 Edgar Hapeman...... 5 
Pilsen Lumber Co.... 25 Arthur Gourley Co... 10 
D. 8. Pate Lum. Co.. 10 Holt Lumber Co..... 25 
R. A. Wells Lum. Co. 10 John Gillespie ...... 10 
Sawyer-Goodman Co.. 25 Rittenhouse & Embree. 25 
Soper Lumber Co.... 50 W. E. Kelley & Co... 25 
W. H. & G. A. Gardner. 5 = Oc ss Gee ¢ 10 
Keith Lum. Co...... 25 T&T. Se Giles ccckere 50 
W. O. King & Co.... 25 Palmer, Fuller & Co.. 100 
Vrancis Beidler.... .. 25 J.C. Durgin & Co... 10 
J. C. Deacon & Co... ae fe a. Oe 100 
Heath, Witbeck & Co. 10 John Spry Lum. Co.. 25 
Mercer & Brannum.. 25 Chas W. Tegtmeyer.. 25 
Marsh & Bingham Co. 25 American Lumberman. 50 
Hayden Bros. L. Co.. 10 

C. H. Mears & Co.... 10 Total to date..... $1,165 





The Hoo-Hoo Send Prompt Aid. 


Scarcely had the news of the terrible disaster at Gal- 
veston and adjacent points in that section been received 
when the information reached the office of the Supreme 
Scrivenoter James H. Baird, at Nashville, Tenn., that 
five members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo had 
perished by flood or hurricane. As quickly as possible 
Scrivenoter Baird sent out an appeal to members of 
the order to contribute to the relief of the families of 
the deceased the usual pittance of 99 cents, or as much 
more as they might feel called upon to give. This appeal 
was published in the American Lumberman last week 
and that, with the publicity given in other journals and 
in the notices mailed to members, brought in prompt 
and cheerful responses from all sections of the country. 
Up to Monday evening 252 replies had been received 
at Mr. Baird’s office, with contributions amounting to 
$401.50, and the same evening Scrivenoter Baird cabled 
the sum of $500 by courtesy of the Postal Telegraph 
Company to Brother W. 8. McClure, general passenger 
and freight agent of the Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son railroad, who, together with honorary member No. 
8, W. C. Jones, mayor of Galveston, and Charles H. 
Moore, of the well known firm of Lock, Moore & Co., 
Lake Charles, La., were appointed a committee to look 
after the proper disbursement of the Hoo-Hoo fund. 

Brother Baird states that a large number of the con- 
tributions received by him are accompanied by letters 
stating that the sender has already contributed through 
other channels anywhere from $5 to $100. In most of 
these cases, however, the writers send along their Hoo- 
Hoo contribution regardless of the fact of their having 
contributed elsewhere. In this connection Brother Baird 
says: 

I take it that along with the contributions so far received 
I have had a hundred letters most warmly commending the 
call. The expressions below are typical: 


No. 4711.—My heartfelt sympathy goes out to those 
stricken ones. May God help them to overcome this calam- 


ity. 

No, 4934.—Enclosed find my check for $5 contribution to 
the fund for relief of Galveston sufferers. ‘Thanks to the 
ys ge gees | of giving as a Hoo-Hoo. This is truly a chance 
for the spirit of Hoo-Hoo to shine. 

No. 2286—All Hoo-Hoo will heartil 
of the Supreme Nine and I hope the 
prompt and generous. 

No. 928.—Enclosed find contribution to Galveston fund. 
The entire country is subscribing for this relief. Cincinnati 
is sending money and I subscribed through our Chamber of 
Commerce. I would suggest that there be an assessment 
made and sent out to all members of $1 for the relief of our 
stricken members. 

In many cases the parties contributing made contribu- 
tions also for business associates, for absent friends and 
others. I wish I could send you copies of many of these 
letters in time for your issue of this week. In a very great 
many cases the party contributing takes the occasion to pay 
dues also. This complicates and retards the rapid entry of 
the money. 


The list of contributors, we regret to say, is so long 
that space precludes its publication in this issue, A 
large majority of the donors sent in the regular amount 
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of 99 cents, or else a dollar bill. A great many clubbed 
together and sent in their subscriptions in a lump sum, 
Rudolph Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Company, 
Cairo, Ill., sent his check for $10. Al Moore, the well 
known retailer of Marshalltown, Ia., sent in $9.99. Sev- 
eral employees in the office of R. L. Queisser, Vicegerent 
Snark of Ohio, at Cleveland, contributed the sum of 
$2.50, eagerly embracing the opportunity to forward what 
they could spare for the benefit of the stricken ones. The 
contributions of $5 each were numerous and showed that 
the terrible calamity had touched a tender spot in the 
breasts of those who remitted. 





Liberal Subscriptions from Lumbermen in Aid of 
the Storm Victims. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—A meeting of lumbermen 
was held in this city at the Mercantile club on September 
13 to take some action of a substantial character toward 
the relief of the afflicted coast section of Texas. The 
meeting was the result of a call signed by 8. H, Fullerton 
and N. W. MeLeod, representing the yellow pine inter- 
ests; Julius Seidel and Charles L. A. Beckers, of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and W. A. Bonsfck 
and E. H. Hill, of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange. 

W. A. Bonsack presided and W. E. Barns acted as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the meeting and machinery was 
set in motion which resulted in the collection of a very 
neat sum toward helping the worthy cause. The total 
lumber collections in this city to date are as follows, the 
list not yet being complete: 


Chicago L. & C. Co...$100 Huttig Sash & Dr. Co.$100 
St. Louis Ref. & Wood- Banner Lum. Co..... 10 
en Gutter Co....... 100 J. - tnam........ 
Malvern Lum. Co..... 50 Wm. Rosche ........ 5 
Cy. Fa SA ca cases 50 W. G. Rice Lum. Co... 10 
Bonsack Lum. Co..... 25 M. L. FPleishel........ 5 
Ae ee Ree 15 A. P. Brewer L. Co... 10 
W. F, Ferguson L. Co. 50 Strifler & #Wehinger 
O'Neil Lum. Co...... 25 EGR Chavas Jeias ot 25 
Alcee, Stewart & Co.. 25 J. A. Freeman L. Co.. 25 


Big Creek Lum. Co... 50 Teckemeyer & Hader.. 10 


Boeckeler Lum. Co... 25 G. G. Chaplin Con. Co. 5 
R. WS ci wesw 10 Koenig Lum. Co...... 5 
Van Cleave Lum. Co.. 5 Milne Lum. Co....... 5 
WwW. MR 4 ov.ccass 10 Waldstein Lum. Co... 50 
Lone’s Werner Saw John F. Scobee ...... 10 
Wee ORG SS 6” cccexes 25 Steele & Hibbard..... 25 
Detroit Tim. & L..Co. 25 R. M. Fry Lum. Co. 10 
Berthold & Jennings... 50 Garetson-Greason Lum. 
Camden Lum, Co..... 50 DO bined eee thane 10 
Long-Mansfield L. Co. 25 P. Gruner & Bros. 
Big Four Lum. Co.... 25 mee, Gis 05 Saske 25 
Be ide. IMEB EC cceceses 5 John J. Ganahl Lum. 
Monarch Lum. Co.... 25 vee deans sete an 
Thieling Molding Co.. 10 Wm. Druhe Lum, Co.. 25 
Mickle & Moore L. Co. 5 J. P. & W. H. Rich- 
Rankin & Kimball.... 10 pea ee ein a0 
Hogg-Perkins L. Co... 10 has. F. Luehrmann 
Trump Lum. Co...... 10 ) FER Paine ee 25 
Holladay-Klotz Land Harnett Lum. Co..... 10 
& Lumber Co...... 25 Eau Claire-St. Louis 
a A eae 10 MBs Ci icreiaskns 25 
Prendergast Lum. Co. 5 Russell - Massengale 
L. G. Harris Mfg. Co.. 25 CO. Ob cane ya 
Kelly R. Chandler.... 5 G. H. Marting L. Co.. 15 
H. F. YY €> Ree 0 Abeles & Taussig..... 25 
BR. C. Robinson....... 10 —- 
Watson-Carothers L. Co. 5 DOOD 5 650.0.08 $1,600 
McCreery Bros.. .... 5 





NEW THINGS AT THE MERSHON PLANT. 


W. B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., have just 
gotten out the fourth edition of their popular technical 
essay on “The Use and Care of Band Resaws.” This 
work is combined with their new catalog, and they will 
send it on applieation to any one interested in band 
saws. 

Among other new things that have lately been gotten 
out at the Mershon plant are a new band resaw which is 
a 60-inch machine. It is said to be a dandy machine in 
every way, combining all the improvements in their 
former machines, but covering a little different field 
from some of them. It is up to date and abreast of the 
times, as Mershon band saws usually are. 

W. B. Mershon & Co. report orders for resaws coming 
in freely, among recent sales being a special band edger 
and an Ideal resaw to John Mahan, of Catlettsburg, Ky., 
who, by the way, has been running one of their Saginaw 
resaws in his saw mill for nearly four years, and states 
that the original saw blades sent with the machine have 
never yet been bioken or cracked. In this connection 
they say: “We wonder if mill men have ever stopped to 
think that if they would use a band edger or a band rip 
saw they would avoid damage suits and accidents, for a 
board cannot fly back from one of them, and this is one 
of the most dangerous and frequent accidents occurring 
where circular rip saws are used.” 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Anniston—J. S. Newman & Co. are reported in business 
here. 

Florence—Joseph A, Nichols has started in a shingle 
mill business. 

Mobile—Spotsworth, Turner & Co. have engaged in lum- 
ber brokerage and exporting. ; 

Montgomery—-B. V. Babcock & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., will 
open an office here. 





Arkansas. 

Acorn—Askew & Smith have moved elsewhere. 

Clover Bend—J. A. Martin & Bro. are out of business. 

Esau—The Bryant Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Fordyce—R. P. Russell has succeeded the Russell Lumber 
Company. : 

Fulton—William Temple is out of business. 

Hamburg—The Kittrell Planing Mill Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Hamburg—The Windes Lumber Company has closed out. 

Luxora—The Luxora Lumber Company has moved else- 
where. 

Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Company has succeeded 
Otis & Peer. 

Monticello—The Adkins Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Nashville—Bailey & Russell have leased the Nashville 
Lumber Company's saw mill, 


California. 

Dyeryille (near)—William Robinson has sold his saw mill 
and timber claim to A. H. Bliven, of Nebraska. 

Oxnard—J. H. Parrish recently started a saw mill. 

San Francisco—The California Lumber & Milling Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by D. H. Bett, G. A. Dennison, H. B. Wright, J. J. O’Brien 
and H. EB. Pennell, of this place. 

Santa Paula—The People’s Lumber Company, of Ventura, 
will start a branch yard. 


Colorado. 
Idaho Springs—Fred Baker has sold to the D. BE. Wykoff 
Lumber Company. 
Florida. 


Dinsmore—John P. Turner is out of business here. 

Pensacola—The Florida Lumber Company recently began 
in the export business. 

Georgia. 

Doe Run—The Minnesota Lumber Company recently be- 
gan in the saw and planing mill business. 

Lothair—Davis & Thipgen have moved to Pulaski. 

Pavo—The Georgia Pine Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Vickers Junction—The Wadley Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 and $150,000 
optional. Incorporators: George D. Wadley, J. BE. Wadley 
and J. M. Ashley. 

Idaho. 


Bonner’s Ferry—-The International Lumber Company is 
out of business. 

Payette—Graybill & Prescott have started in the lumber 
business. 

Illinois. 

Allerton—Wiilliam H. Morris has succeeded 8. W. Aller- 
ton. 

Chicago—Coallier & Lang, jr., have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Coallier continuing. 

Chicago—The Park Match Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The Muskoka Lumber 
Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has started a branch 
office in this city at 510 Baltimore building. William J. H. 
Schroeder & Bro. have embarked in business at 1760 Lincoln 
avenue. 

Lawrenceville—The Clark-Danforth Handle Company has 
sold to Turner, Day & Woolworth Manufacturing Co., of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Panola—A. C. Schlosser has sold to F. L. Ream. 

Ridge Farm—Riley Cass has been succeeded by C. D. 
Hayward. 

terling—The Rock Falls Manufacturing Company has 
increased its capital to $100,000. 

Weldon—Allen & Hand have sold to C, A. Gale. 


Indiana. 
Ashboro—Ira Long is sucgeeded by J. M. Long, of Clay 
it 








ikhart—The Lehman Lumber Company (Austell Im- 
rovement Company, Austell, Ga.,) has engaged in business 
ere. 

Evansville—T. J. Christian (formerly the Hoosier Lum- 
ber Company)..has‘sold his band mill, logs and standing 
timber in southern Indiana and northern Kentucky to the 
nom ethan aed Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, 

Cc 


Hammond—The Hammond Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded the Deming-Colburn Lumber Company. BH, P. Deming 
is secretary, treasurer and manager and J. I’. Kramer is 
assistant. 

Houston—Anson Stewart recently began here. 

Millersburg-—D. H. Myers has sold. 

New ‘Albany—The John Schrader, Sr., Company has 
changed its name to Schrader Bros. - 

Roselawn—Alford Bros. are out of business. 

Rushville—H, W. Nichols has started here. 


Indian Territory. 
Wagoner—The Brown. Lumber Company (C. C. Brown, 
proprietor,) has dissolved partnership, 


lowa. 

Boyd—The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company has sold to 
the Standard’ Lumber Company, of Dubuque. 

Britt—W. Burgitt and M. Sawyer will engage in the 
lumber and coal. business, succeeding the H. L. Jenkins 
Lumber Company. | P 

Charles come EY A. Thomas has sold to A. R. Thomas 
and the Standard Lumber Company, of Chatfield, Minn. 

EHiberon—Amos Rogers has bought the lumber yard, real 
estate, etc., of J. 8. Kucera. 

Jamaica—The Jamaica Lumber Company (Edmonds & 
Rowley, proprietors,) has been succeeded by A. G. Edmonds. 

Sree H. Van Spanckeren, jr., will open a lumber 
yard. 

Osage—The Royal Lumber Company has been organized 
with a capital stock of $25,000; James A. Smith, president ; 
BH. J. Schofield, secretary, and Martin Ausland, treasurer 
and general manager. Yards will be located on a new line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad. 

Sioux City—Frank and Charles Weller, of Mitchell, 8. D., 
have formed the firm of Charles 8S. Weller & Co., operating 
a lumber yard. 

Tilton—John Molyneux has sold to John Mench. 

Kansas. 

Marquette—Gust. Peterson & Co. have been succeeded by 
Fred Bonerson. 

Salina—H. H. Jack has started in the lumber business. 


Kentucky. 

Hopkinsville—J. H. Dagg has succeeded Dagg & Richards. 

Louisville-—The Southern Planing Mill & Lumber Co, has 
been succeeded by the Southern Planing Mill Company. 

Owensboro—The Osborne Planing 11 Company has been 
teens aapee on eee vn | of $15,000. 

aducah—F ran glesberger & Sons have n 

by J. W. Riglesberger & Bro. Cigaauyiae sons 


Princeton—John C. Gates has transferred his interest in 

the Princeton Planing Mill & Lumber Co. 
Louisiana. 

Gibson—D. Bandereau is out of business. 

New Orleans—The Kern Company, Ltd., has been _incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. to manufacture 
staves, etc. Leopold Kern is president, Hermann Newman 
vice-president and Max Lowry general manager. Edward 
R. Greenlaw has moved to McComb, Miss. 

Maine, 





Orono—W. H. Taylor & Co. have sold to T. J. Shaw, of 


Boston. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—George B. Boszel has started in the commis- 
sion lumber business. ait 
Michigan. 
Allegan—Baker & Co. have succeeded Cook, Baker & Co. 
Detroit—The Peninsular Building Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000, by A. Chapoton, 
jr., E. H. Doyle, A. H. Webb, John H. Johnson and George 
H. Lesher. 
Grand Rapids—The Engel Lumber Company, of Cadillac, 
will open office headquarters here. 
Minnesota. 
Duluth—Samuel Knox has sold his interest in the Knox 
Lumber Company for $550,000. 
Duluth—The Lucas Lumber Company will succeed Clar- 
ence Lucas in the commission lumber business. 
Norcross—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has sold to 
the Ross Lumber Company. 
Stanchfield—H, HK. Peterson js out of business. 
Walters—Fred Holway, of Alden, has engaged in the coal 
and lumber, etc., business. 
Mississippi. 
Chatawa——The Long Leaf Lumber Company has succeeded 
the Chalmette Lumber Company. 
Laurel—The Kingston Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000. 
Lucedale—The Mississippi Yellow Pine ompeny has sold 
its plant to Roseberry & Spencer, of Mobile, Ala. 
McComb—-Edward t. Greenlaw has started here. 
Senatobia—Z. IT. Gabbert & Co. have succeeded Tucker & 
Gabbert. 
Montana. 
Bozeman—L. W. Lansing started in the lumber business. 
Nebraska. 
Campbell—C. C. Roane is out of business. 
Ohiowa—John A, Hollister has sold to C. W. Moore. 
Eagle—A. L. Munger, of Wilkinson & Munger, has sold out. 
Stromburgh—Moore & Hunsaker have succeeded J. W. 


Hart. 
New York. 

Auburn—D. A. Smith & Co. have been succeeded by 
Smith & Pearson. 

- cena sal & Morgan have succeeded Ryder & 
Fisher. 

New York—William B. Hull has started a wholesale lum- 
ber office. 

Port Washington—C. W. Copp will open a lumber yard. 

Watertown—The Remington-Martin Company has been 
incorporated to manufacture wood pulp and paper. Capital 
stock $300,00. Incorporators: C. R. Remington, C. H. 
Remington, Watertown, and O. BE. Martin, of Norwood. 


North Carolina. 
Washington—The Freeman & Hodge Lumber Co. has been 


incorporated. 
North Dakota. 


Bathgate—The Robertson Lumber Company will open a 
lumber yard. oni 
°. 


Cleveland—The Forest City Box Company has engaged 
in business. Theo, Hendrickson has succeeded Hendrickson 
& Beaser. 

Fostorla—G. W., & J. H. Campbell have moved their 
stock to Toledo 38 


Toledo—Chesbrough Bros. are out of business. 
Hoyt is out of business. 

ellington—H. Wadsworth & Son have sold to N. P. 
Robinson. 








Oklahoma Territory. 

Pawnee—Porter & Rounds have started in the lumber 

business. 
Oregon. 

Nehalem—The Wheeler Lumber Company has succeeded 
Himpel & Wheeler. 

Wendling—The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Sag- 
inaw, has started. 

Pennsylvania. 

ee ey Wise Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by F. 8. Wise & Co. 

Donora—The Union Lumber Company has started. 

Johnstown—The Droney Lumber Company. will incorpor- 
ate to conduct business in Somerset county. 

Philadelphia—The Empire Lumber & Mining Co., of 
hady, Tenn., has started here. 

Washington—The waesiagron Lumber Company has been 
formed by H. P. Bailey, W. 8. Campbell, Winfield McIlvaine, 
James 8. Forsythe and John I. Carson. 


, South Carolina. 

Union County—The Union Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company has been pucergereres with a capital stock of 
$6,0 . 4 8S. M. Rice, jr., T. C. Duncan, EB. Nicholson, A. H. 
Foster, W. R. Walker and J. A. Fant. 

South Dakota. 

a Ross Lumber Company has recently. started a 
yard. 

Tennessee. 

Alamo—C, A. Foster has been succeeded by the Forked 
Deer Lumber Company; C. A. Foster, manager. 

Trenton—J. W. Owen is out of business. 

Texas. 

Arlington—Thomas Spruance has sold to Cicero Smith, 
of Carthage. 

Memphis—J. M. Browder has sold out. 

Orange—The Morgan Lumber Company has dissolved part- 
nership, Robert Morgan continuing the business. 

Seagoville—The Craven Lumber Company, of Dallas, has 
engaged in business. 

Vermont. 

Burlingtoh—The Stone Lumber Company, of Boston, 

Mass., recently incorporated, has engaged in business here. 
Virginia, 

Clifton Forge—J. B. Pendleton has been succeeded b 
Smith & McKinney. vied 

East Stone Gap—M. C. McCorkle & Son will transfer their 
office to Bigstone Gap. 

Norfolk—H. BH. Schieff has withdrawn from Tunstall & 


chieff. 

Pulaski City—-The Pulaski Milling & Manufacturing Co. 
is out of business, 

Washington. 

Chehalis—The Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated with a capi stock of $12,000. 
Incorporators: 8S. 8. Somerville, J. R. Somerville r @. 
Hawkins and Charles A. Crawford. The compan 
chased mill No. 2 of Somerville Bros. and will 
move it to timber east of Napavine. 


West Virginia. 


‘Bluefield—The Tug River Lumber Company has moved 
from Welch. 


has pur- 
probably 


Morocco (new town)—The Leatherwood Lumber Com- 
pany, incorporated, has started here. 
elch—The Tug River Lumber Company has moved to 
Bluefield. 
Wisconsin. 

Rhinelander—The Wisconsin Veneer Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

Wautoma—wW. J. Dunham, of Plainfield, will open a lum- 
ber yard. 

Wyoming. 

Rock Springs—Tim Kinney & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Sweetwater Lumber Company, with an authorized 
capital of $5,000. 

Quebec. 

Montreal (near)—John McLaughlin has started in the 

saw mill business. 





NEW IiLLs. 





Alabama. 

Mobile—The Sullivan Timber Company’s saw will re- 

cently burned will be rebuilt. 
Georgia. 

Twiggs County—Horner & McCann have bought a tract 
of timber land and will build a mill. 

Savannah—John W. Dicke and Charles 8. Heard, of 
Augusta, have bought 16,300 acres of timber land located 
in Burke and Screven counties and will build a saw mill 
of 50,000 feet daily capacity. 

Louisiana. 

Ruston—J. H. O’Neall & Son intend building a new stave 
factory. 

Massachusetts. 

Winchester—The New England Box Company will rebuild 
its mill, burned July 4. 

Michigan. 

Covington—Ashland parties have secured an option on a 
mill site on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railway 
and will probably put in a stave and heading mill. 

Mississippi. 


Columbia—J. F. Casey is building a mill on the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad. Ohi 
o. 


Jeeepe—taee Beach is building a saw and planing 
mill. 


Washington. 
Everett—The Northern Lumber Company will rebuild its 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 
West Virginia. 
Charleston—The Kanawha Hardwood Company has 
bought a large saw mill for use in Western North Carolina. 


Wisconsin. 


Laona—The R. Connor Company is building a large saw" 


mill to cut 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet a year. 





CASUALTIES. 


Louisiana. 
Kentwood—The Amos Kent Lumber & Brick Company's 
dry kiln burned. Loss about $3,000, with $2,000 insurance. 
sogansport—Fire in the steam kiln of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. caused a loss of about $12,000; insured. 


Maryland. 


Willards—The factory belonging to BE. Davis, of Salisbury, 
burned. Loss over $5,000; uninsured. 


Michigan. 


Hermansville—The Wisconsin Land & Lumber (Co.'s 
warehouse burned. Loss $20,000; fully iusured. It will be 


rebuilt at once, 
New York. 

Astoria—The lumber Pgh of Joseph B. Tisdale was dam- 
aged to the extent of $3,000 by fire recently. 

Brooklyn—The molding factory of Herman Offenberg was 
ones $10,000 as fire September 15. 

Nichols (near)—Mrs. W. H. Pearsall’s planing and grist 
mills burned recently. Loss $6,000; uninsured. 


North Carolina. 

Salisbury—The saw mill of Allen Bros. & Hill and about 
— feet of: timber burned. Loss about $2,000; unin- 
sured. 

Scotland Neck—John Leach lost by fire his saw and gin 
mill, valued at $3,000; uninsured. 


Ohio. 


North Baltimore—The planing mill plant of Everett & 
Co, burned. Loss unknown. 


Pennsylvania. 

Huntingdon—The Trexler Stave & Lumber Company, of 
Mertztown, lost 1,000,000 staves, 70,000 feet of lumber and 
machinery by fire. Value $15,000; uninsured. 

Washington. a 

Centralia (near)—-The saw mill of the Chehalis River 
Lumber Company and some lumber burned. Loss $8,000; 
uninsured. 

Granite Falls—P. E. Parminter’s dry kiln and 1,300,000 
shingles burned. Loss $4,000; insured for $2,000. It will 
be rebuilt ‘soon. 

Marysville—Harrington Bros.’ shingle mill burned. Loss 
unknown. 





Wisconsin. 
Spring Green—William Schedler recently lost by fire. 
New Brunswick, 


Frederickton—John A. Morrison lost by fire nearly 50,000 
feet of cedar logs worth $6,000; uninsured. 





RECENT PATENTS. 





667,520—Saw-guard. Toney David, New York ~~ 

657,666—Lumber delivering apparatus. John C. elty. 
Red Cliff, Wis., assignor of one-eighth interest to James +. 
Watson, Duluth, Minn. The essential feature of this 
machine, which is intended to deliver lumber to re-sawing 
machines, consists of upright gripping-rolls adjustable to 
varying widths of lumber, and so arranged that they may 
he widely separated at the top in order to receive lumber 
from transverse deliyery chains. The gripping rolls then 
close upon the lumber and deliver it to the re-saw. HH 

657,873—Insertible tooth for rotary saws. John #. 
Jewett, Koss, Mich. 

AAPA 


MUNISING ROAD SOLD. 


Munisinoa, Micu., Sept. 19.—It is understood here 
that a controlling interest in the Munising railway and 
the 100,000 acres of hardwood and cedar lands owned by 
the railway company near Grand Island, valued at 
$1,000,000, has been sold by George C. Fry and his we 
cago associates to William G. Mather, president of t . 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, of Cleveland, 0., we 
company also owns the Lake Superior & Ishpeming rail 
road-and many mines in the upper peninsula. 
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J. C. Turner, of New York, passed through the city 
last week. 

Several locations have been offered in the state of 
Michigan where Chicago mill owners may engage in 
business without trouble from labor factions. 


George Engel, of the Engel Lumber Company, Cad- 
illac, Mich., has removed with hhis family to Grand 
Rapids, where the company will establish office head- 
quarters. 

Thomas W. Frye, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, of St. Louis, was among the 
visitors to Nashville last week. He made some large 
purchases, 

John K. Joice and George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, this city, are looking after the manu- 
facturing interests of that concerm in Mississippi and 
Georgia, and will be absent ten days or two weeks. 

Albert Bliss, formerly a well known Nashville lumber- 
man and who has for some time been manager of the 
American Hardwood Company, of Pittsburg, has asso- 
cated himself with the Kirk-Christy Company, of 
Cleveland. 

A recent visitor at the Lumberman office was Wallace 
B. Rogers, connected with Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of 
Laurel, Miss. Mr. Rogers was making a visit north 
which proved enjoyable to his friends and we trust was a 
pleasant change for himself. 

The Tioga Lumber Company, of Alexandria, La., has 
secured the services of F. W. Dearborn as general 
manager. Mr. Dearborn was formerly with the Vinton 
Mill Company, of Vinton, La., and the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company, of Oakdale, La. 

The True & True Company, of this city, is sending 
out to the trade a series of neat blotters on which 
are printed some fine residence designs. No. 1 is 
labeled “This is the House that Jack Built,’ and the 
rest of the series we presume will describe the house 
in detail. 

A recent visitor in Chicago was Charles Wolflin, of 
Evansville, Ind., who represents from that point Enochs 
Bros., of Fernwood, Miss. Mr. Wolflin said that while 
trade was and is but moderate he was looking for a 
good fall business, for on the whole his territory is in 
a prosperous condition. 

Edward D. Greenlaw, whose headquarters have beer 
at New Orleans, La., with branch office at McComb City, 
Miss., has purchased the Chalmette mill at Chatawa, 
Miss., and is moving it to a point just south of Osyka, 
Miss., and his main office from New Orleans to McComb 
City, where the product of the mill will be handled. 

H. 0. Chute, of Cleveland, O., who is known to many 
lumbermen as the leading expert in this country on the 
destructive distillation of wood, has been in Chicago 
recently. Mr. Chute has planned and built some of the 
most successful retort plants in this country and Can- 
ada and has recently been giving some attention to the 
utilization of yellow pine refuse. 

During the rainy days of this week some down town 
streets were almost blocked by mammoth wagons cov- 
ered with canvas bearing on the side the inscription, 
“Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company.” These were evi- 
dently towering loads of boxes, protected from the 
weather by canvas, which by their size and general 
appearance constituted a magnificent advertisement for 
that concern. 

F. H. Cass, the popular lumber agent of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois railroad, is enjoying a vacation in 
the Rocky mountains. At present Mr. Cass is visit- 
ing at a ranch in which he is interested in the Grand 

River valley, Colorado. He says that he is selling 
Mesa county potatoes from the ranch at $2 a hundred 
pounds, but that they are well worth the money. 
Mr, Cass expects to return and greet his old friends 
m the lumber trade again about October 5. 

William H. White, of Boyne City, Mich, of Wm. H. 

hite & Co., the hemlock and hardwood mamufacturers, 
during a visit in Chicago this week said that there was 
nothing whatever the matter with the hardwood busi- 
ness, though the hemlock department was not so prom- 
ising. Prices in the latter are weak and the demand 

18 sluggish. In hardwoods, however, he has made a 
number of heavy sales recently at prices that netted him 
fully as much at the mill as any time within a year or 
more, 
ete the Lumberman’s visitors this week was W. W. 
Tone of the French Lumber Company, Waynesboro, 
sae This is both a manufacturing and wholesale con- 
Z iz cutting all the hardwoods of that section but espe- 

May poplar and oak. Mr. French said that the present 
ig has been a good one except for the delays caused 
tag Weather, and that until six or eight weeks ago 

were fully maintained. Then there was a slight 

Weakening, which, however, seems to be passing away 
at the present time. 

* Soo line has issued a most interesting little book- 
ana ene hunting along the Soo line in Minnesota 
iin akota. The Soo line region has been opened up 

ee the game laws restrained somewhat the ardor of 


the pot hunter, and consequently the hunting along the 
line of that road is still remarkably good. <A copy 
of the beoklet in question may be secured by addressing 
W. R. Callaway, ‘the general passenger agent of the 
company at Minneapolis, referring to the American 
Lumberman as authority for the request. 

A. G. Anderson, Texas representative of the well- 
known sash and door house of E. L. Roberts & Co., this 
city, had what his friends consider a rather narrow 
escape from injury or perhaps death during the recent 
storm. When the storm broke over Galveston Mr. Ander- 
son was on a train going to that city, but the nearer the 
train got to Galveston the worse the storm became, so 
that finally the conductor, when within six miles of the 
ill-fated city, stopped and turned back beyond the reach 
of the greatest fury of the storm, and the lives probably 
of most of those on the train were thus saved. 


W. E. Terry, of Terry & Lewis, lumber and coal deal- 
ers of Galesburg, Ill., was in Chicago this week in some 
trouble on account of the coal situation. He, like multi- 
tudes of other retail lumbermen who combine the coal 
business with their lumber trade, has sold large quar- 
tities of anthracite coal and has bought coal to fill his 
orders, but promises to be cut short on delivery. He 
found coal in Chicago but Chicago does not wish to 
ship the stock on hand to outside. points, and so Mr. 
Terry is wondering, with hundreds of others, how he is 
to get the coal to fill his orders and hoping that the 
strike will soon be settled. 


Kk. A. Landon, New York manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., passed 
through Chicago this week on his way from the home 
office to his own, which is located at 18 Broadway, New 
York city. Mr. Landon js especially well known to the 
lumber trade and wholesale lumber buyers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley from St. Louis to Minneapolis. He has 
been located in New York for about a year. He reports 
business very active in New York, especially in the tim- 
ber line, there being apparemtly no end to the require- 
ment providing the desired stuff can be furnished. There 
is a large amount of building being done in New York 
at the present time and the outlook is very favorable. 


The Muskoka Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has opened a branch office in Chicago, located in 
the Baltimore building, 21 Quincy street, opposite the 
Great Northern hotel. The above company is a well- 
known operator in North Tonawanda, where its yards 
and docks are located. It has large contracts in the 
south for hardwoods, and a good proportion of this 
product will be marketed through the Chicago office. 
Pine lumber of all kinds will also be handled. The Chi- 
cago office is in charge of E. D. Johnson, formerly of 
Oshkosh, who has a wide acquaintance in the lumber 
trade in the west, and whose standing is such as to in- 
sure a good business for the Chicago branch of this enter- 
prising concern. 'T.. J. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Muskoka Lumber Company, was in the city this week, 
completing the arrangements for the establishment of the 
new Office. 

William Dixon, the new Chicago representative of 
the Beaumont Lumber Company, while in the office 
of the American Lumberman this week was asked for 
his views upon the present lumber situation. He replied 
that as far as the railroad trade was concerned the 
demand seemed to be rather quiet at present. He had 
been fortunate enough to be able to send in a consid- 
erable amount of business to his company during the 
short period he has been here, but neither he nor his 
principals would be surprised, he modestly said, if he 
did not keep up this record, and he would be doing 
very well if after a year spent in the market he had 
succeeded in establishing a fair trade here. He is 
satisfied that there is an immense future in the Chi- 
cago market for any manufacturer of first-class lumber 
who will cultivate the field properly. Mr. Dixon also 
referred to the Galveston disaster and discussed its 
effect. upon the lumber field in the supplies needed for 
repair and rebuilding. There were about thirty miles 
of railroad upon the island which will have practi- 
cally to be renewed. The trestle across the bay is 
practically a total wreck, and the railroads are pro- 
posing to unite jointly in erecting a temporary struc- 
ture. The engineer of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
however, was quoted as authority for the statement that 
his road contemplates the ultimate erection of a steel 
double-track bridge, twelve feet higher than the old 
structure. 





A European Honeymoon. 


Carlos Gustavo Schrader, of Knoxville, Tenn., whose 
marriage to Miss Louise Bignal was duly recorded last 
week, left immediately after the ceremony for Bremen, 
Germany, where his parents reside, The bridal couple will 
spend several months in visiting European cities, return- 
ing to Knoxville about the first of the year. Mr. Schra- 
der, although a German by parentage, is by birth a South 
American, having been born at Bogota, United States of 
Colombia, in March, 1866, his father at that time being 
a resident in Bogota as German consul. He received a 
German education, therefore a thorough one, and also 
had the benefit of German army training and experience. 
He has been a partner in the firm of Saxton & Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn., since 1889. 

Mr. Schrader, was fortunate in securing for his wife 
one of the most prominent of Knoxville’s society ladies, 
noted for her beauty and accomplishments. Conspicuous 
among the guests at the wedding was Col. Brodie, uncle 
of the bride, an Arizonian whose name many will recall 
in connection with Roosevelt’s collection of Rough Rid- 


ers, of which Col. Brodie was one of the organizers and a 
member. 
A very excellent likeness of Mr. Schrader is reproduced 





CARLOS G SCHRADER. 


herewith in recognition of this most happy and eventful 
epoch in his career. 





Chicago Branch of W. [i. Ritter. 


An additior to the list of Chicago lumbermen is J. F. 
Shaw, who has opened a branch office in the Rookery 
building, this city, on behalf of W. M. Ritter, of Colum- 
bus, O., whose six or eight white pine, poplar and hard- 
wood saw mills are located in West Virginia, Virginia 
and North Carolina. Mr. Ritter’s product is approxi- 
mately 350,000 feet a day, with a good proportion of 
it poplar and oak. Poplar especially is in demand in 
the west beyond the ability of the mills, by their loca- 
tions most naturally tributary to Chicago, to supply, and 
Mr. Ritter believes that a permanent business of large 
proportions and profitable in results can be built up 
through a Chicago office. 

In looking around for the proper man to take charge 
of this office and have general supervision of the west- 
ern department of the business, he selected Mr. Shaw, 
well known in Ohio as “Phil” Shaw, his middle name 
being Fillmore. Mr. Shaw has had a long and valu- 
able experience in the lumber trade, both in pine and 





J. F. SHAW. 


hardwoods. He was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
has always made his residence there, wherever his op- 
erations might be. He has held many responsible po- 
sitions in the lumber trade and for the last seventeen 
are has been a salesman, especially familiar with 
ichigan, Indiana and Ohio. The last five years he has 
represented in Ohio the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O. It was with much regret that 
Mr. Shaw severed his connections with this house, which 
regret seems to have been reciprocated; but the open- 
ing offered by Mr. Ritter, giving the opportunity to 
build up a new and probably large business, was one 
which Mr. Shaw could not refuse. He came to Chicago 
a week or two ago and made it his first duty to find an 
office, which he secured in the famous “Rookery.” 

We take pleasure in presenting herewith a portrait 
of Mr. Shaw, with whom the trade of Chicago and the 
Chicago territory will have an opportunity to get aec- 
quainted, either personally or through his traveling rep- 
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resentatives, and whom it is a pleasure to introduce to 
them with compliments to his own personal worth and 
to the great house which he represents. 





Obituary. 


Charles Miller. 


A telegram came to the Lumberman on September 17 
announcing the death of Charles Miller, as follows: 

Charles Miller, of the Perkins & Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, at West Lake, La., died at Sour Lake, Tex., Sunday, 
September 16, of gastric fever. 

The announcement of the sudden death of Mr. Miller 
will ere this have shocked a multitude of his friends in 
the southwest, as no one identified with the lumber trade 
had a larger proportion of friends among his acquaint- 
ances. Industrious, ambitious, straightforward as he 
always was, he stamped the impress of his vigorous char- 
acter on those who came in contact with him and the 
impression was made in the simple, unostentatious, prac- 
tical way which became permanent and substantial in 
the minds of all who knew him. 

Charles Miller, who had since its incorporation in 1892 
been the head of the Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, 
associated himself with A. J, Perkins, a native of Cal- 
casieu parish, Louisiana, in the lumber manufacturing 
business in 1873, Mr. Miller being a practical machinist 
and millwright, and to him the success of the business 
is almost entirely owing, as Mr. Perkins’ identity was 
largely that of a financial character. 

Mr. Miller was born in Sweden, October 15, 1846, and 
was educated in the common schools at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, and later as a mechanic. He served as an engineer 
in the merchant marine for the space of four years and 
in 1870 located at Westlake, La., where he became con- 








The Late CHARLES MILLER, 


nected with W. B, Norris and remained with him until 
1873. The manufacturing business of Perkins & Miller, 
as it was first known, was successful from the start. Mr. 
Miller became vice-president at the incorporation, which 
office he held until. elected president’ on the death of 
Mr. Perkins in 1894. For somé years Mr. Miller was 
also vice-president of the Calcasieu, Verrion & Shreveport 
railroad, He was interested in various enterprises from 
time to time and at the time of his death had personally 
acquired a good-sized fortune. =f 

Mr. Miller achieved much by reason of his excellent 
judgment in surrounding himself with business men espe- 
cially qualified to fill their respective departments. W. 
H. Managan, seeretary of the company since 1895, has 
had charge of thé selling department afd Rudolph 
Krouse, treasurer of the company, 48 well known as a 
substantial business man, Mr. Mill¢r having devoted a 
large share of his time te the logging and. manufactur- 
ing interests of the company. “ 
Mf, Miller leaves a family of séyer#l children, one of 
the daughters having been marriedyasfew years ago to 
George T. Lock, of Lock, Moore &€o:, ‘also larg® manu- 
facturers of lumber at Westlake, + 





é _ James D, Turnbull. : 

James Dwight Turnbull, lawyer, lumberman wad _pio- 
neer ‘citizen of Alpena, Mich.,; has answered the summons 
that Comes once to all. He diéd last Tuesday and the 
funeral rites were observed on Thursday. He was born 
in New Brunswick in 1843 and his earlier years were 
passed in Canada. In 1858 he removed to Michigan, 
and in 1862 he enlisted in the Twentieth Michigar 
infantry, serving until the close of the war. He then 
turned-his attention to the Jaw and after graduating 
ti In 1882 he began lumbering 
quite éxtersively and this business he has since carried 
on in addition to his legal pursuits. He leaves a widow 
and two sons. : 


PAPO OO 
MECHANICAL NOTES. 


In last week’s American Lumberman the types 
assigned the Michigan Saw Company the parentage of 
a& saw gummer advertised om page 63 of that issue. » Of 
course, the Michigan Iron Works, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were the people intended to be referred to. Its 
advertisement is graced with a very excellent picture 
of this machine, showing how thoroughly well it is 
constructed, and the manufacturers seems to be justi- 
fied, in claiming that it is a gilt-edge 200 percent bar- 
gain at the price which they ask for it. ; 

The care which is now given to the perfect construc- 


tion of a large driving belt is illustrated by the alleged 
fact that such belts are now often given a running test 
at the factory and are cut slightly over width at first, 
the edges being trued up upon the pulleys after the 
belt is streched. 

The British government has a rigid and probably a 
commendable rule to favor English firms in the pur- 
chase of its government supplies in all its departments. 
A most notable exception to this rule was recently 
made, however, in the case of the Nicholson File Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I., which, after a comparative 
test of its goods with those of English manufacture, 
was given a large order for immediate execution. Carry- 
ing a large stock at its London office, it was enabled 
to fill the order promptly, and the files and rasps are 
probably by this time doing duty in South Africa. 

It is stated that the large saw mill which is to be 
erected in Montana by a company in which Senator 
W. A. Clark has a controlling interest is to be fitted 
throughout by roller anti-friction bearings. It will be 
interesting to note the practical performance of these 
bearings in saw mill practice as compared with Babbitt 
metal. Their use at present is largely confined to 
high-grade machinery which is looked after with greater 
care than the ordinary saw mill receives. 

SODA" 
NEW PINE AND HESILOCK GRADES. 

The Bureau of Grades, representing the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the Wisconsin Val- 
Jey Lumbermen’s Association, has just issued a new 
edition of its rules for grading pine and hemlock lum- 
ber over the date of September 1. The new book of 
pocket size, is bound in durable but flexible covers and 
well printed, especial attention being paid to the type- 
setting to secure prominence of the important points 
and make reference easy. There is also a copious and 
carefully compiled index. 

While this is a new edition the changes are not 
numerous or important, it being felt that only mani- 
festly desirable changes should be made, as familiarity 
with the rules by manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers is an essential thing. The most notable changes 
are principally amplified explanations and definitions 
of grades, though there are a few. brand new things. 
The grades of C and better norway, tank plank, select 
common and No. 3 shop have been quite generally 
made and recognized by’ manufacturers and dealers, 
but have not heretofore been defined by the Bureau of 
Inspection. Rules for these grades are given in the 
new edition, 

Among the general instructions is one designed to 
assist in the grading of short lumber. Also a more 
careful treatment of the subject of wane. It is also 
declared that lumber shipped rough must be accepted 
on the grade shown in the rough and not be subject 
to changes’ caused by subsequent mill work. Car sid- 
ing and roofing are exempt from the application of 
the rules, being left to especial agreement. Blue stain 
in norway common boards and strips is admitted. 
Some white sap is admitted in B siding. The above 
indicates the more important changes made. 

The Bureau of Grades is extremely liberal in the 
distribution of these rules. It is desired that they 
should bein the hands of every one interested in 
pine and hemlock lumber as graded in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and therefore the book is distributed free on 
application It may be obtained by addressing the 
Bureau of Grades, 820 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 


Minn, 
The News. 


In carriage manufacture wood is sometimes com- 
pressed before use in order to give it greater density 
and durability. This is particularly true of hub blocks, 
which by pressure caw be reduced from 10 inches to 8 
inches diameter. It is well known that timber close to 
the butt of the tree is most dense and heavy, but the in- 
ferior timber can be made equal to it in this respect. 
Spokes and rims are given a like treatment. 


Labor statistics recently published in Minnesota give 
517 feet as the average production of lumber daily for 
each employee after the logs are delivered at the mill. 

Officials of the Colorado & Southern railway recently 
inspected fhe route for a proposed new branch line 
from Trinidad, Colo., into a heavy timber region. 


No one not familiar with the subject has an adequate 
conception of the amount of lumber annualJy going into 
grain doors. The railroads have for somé time been 
looking about for a suitable permanent door, but with all 
its faults'the temporary door ‘is still the most econom- 
ical, though it is usually nailed in so securely that it 
pute be mutilated and practically destroyed in taking it 
out. 4 

The Fifth district Louisiana levee board on September 
5 sold 21,000 acres of land in East Carroll parish, La., 
to Messrs. Tyre, Clark & Brown, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
_-<C. H. Wilmoth, manager of the Charles M. Stieff 
piano factory, Baltimore, Md., has recently purchased 
for $35,000 100,000 feet of mountain ash in North Car- 
olina. It ‘will be stored for five years and then used 
in the mantfacture of pianos. 

The Donahue railroad is to be extended from the 
town of Ukiah, through northern Mendocino county and 
Humboldt county, California, and as a result the custom- 
ary advance guard of land buyers has begun to assem- 
ble. Capitalists from San Francisco have been pros- 
pecting thereabout for the past month closing all avail- 
able deals in redwood and tan oak timber, and immense 
tracts of range property are being disposed of. 


- 





PROVINCE OF THE RETAILER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


St. John, retired-from active business life, selling out 
his interest to Charles H. Getman, of Oswego, who 
brought to the business an experience of more than 
thirty years in the lumber trade, Harvey Hoyt, of 
the firm, died in 1893, and Messrs. Getman and Judd 
purchased the interest of their late partner, the firm 
name being changed at that time to Getman & Judd. 
In the spring of 1897 it was again changed, this time 
to Getman, Judd & Co., the cause for the change being 
the admission to partnership of Frank W. Bogardus, who 
for fifteen years had been identified with the firm. In 
the fall of that year appeared another change in the 
personnel of the firm with the death of Mr. Getman, but 
there was no change in the firm name and Mr. Getman 
had provided for his estate to retain its partnership in 
the business. 

As above stated, the present business interests of the 
gentleman referred to center on two distinct firms. The 
lumber firm of Getman, Judd & Co. is supposed to carry 
and probably does carry the largest and most varied 
stock of any concern between New York and Boston. Its 
yards extend over seven acres and afford a convenient 
piling capacity for over 10,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
company’s wharves have a canal frontage of 600 feet, 
accessible to vessels drawing thirteen and a half feet of 
water, with railroad tracks running directly through the 
wards. This ample yard capacity is provided possibly 
with a view to the storage of stock for seasoning, as 
this concern makes it a point always to have a stock in 
thoroughly dry condition before delivery. Its extensive 
lumber sheds, with a piling area of 59,317 square feet, 
has a number of storage rooms heated by steam, where 
hardwood flooring may be kept in a perfectly dry condi- 
tion. Getman, Judd & Co. make a specialty of hard- 
wood flooring and this is the reason that they have made 
such especial] preparation for its storage under the best 
conditions. 

It is of course natural that Getman, Judd & Co. 
should depend for their dressed lumber upon the St. John 
Wood Working Company, and their connection with such 
a highly developed manufacturing plant of course means 
more than would the ownership of an ordinary lumber 
yard planing mill. The plant of the St. John Wood 
Working Company occupies a floor space of 70,000 square 
feet and contains all the latest improvements in machin- 
ery and labor-saving appliances, The main building, 
three stories high, is heated by the Sturtevant hot air 
system and lighted by its own electric plant and is 
protected from fire with an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. One hundred skilled workmen are regularly 
employed here, turning out hardwood trimmings, 
veneered work and fine wood carvings in addition to the 
usual run of planing mill work. The company con- 
stantly carries in its ample sheds kiln dried stock 
sufficient for several months’ supply and has its own very 
thorough system of kiln drying. The manufacturing 
department of the business is under the supervision of 
John G. Wigg, thirteen of whose twenty years in the 
wood working business have been spent with the St. John 
Wood Working Company. 





HYMENEAL. 





Watson-M’ Donald. 


Vernon L. Watson, secretary of the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company, of Harvey, La., was married at Cov- 
ington, Ky., recently to Miss Virginia McDonald, of 
New Orleans. 





Tyson-Hampton. 


James Tyson the well known manager of the exten- 
sive business interests of Charles Nelson, San Francisco, 
Cal., was married a short time ago to Miss Grace 
Hampton, of Oakland, Cal., sister of J. C. Hampton, of 
the Pacific Lumber Company. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The unpleasant feature of the lumber trade situation 
of the present week may be summed up in the statement 
that a stocking up demand has not yet developed in 
any marked degree. There are some sections where 
there is a slight disposition to buy for the future, but 
this movement is still unimportant; amd while trade 
is larger than it was a week ago or recently it is still 
mainly of the hand to mouth character. That under 
the circumstances the volume of business is as large 48 
it is, being in many cases close up to that of a year 
ago, and not far behind it, taking the country over, 
speaks well for the inherent strength of the situation. 
If to this movement were added the stocking up T 
quirement customary to the season the lumber trade 
would be of an extraordinary volume. As it is there 
is less interference with business than is usual in presi 








‘dential years, and while the pot of politics may be ex- 


pected to bubble merrily from now on until election day 
the total loss or postponement of trade arising from 
this source will be less than usual. 


‘ 


* * * 


Outside of the lumber trade the chiéf subject of ho 
terest, one which directly appeals to a considera 
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proportion of the lumber dealers of the country, espe- 
cially in the west, is the great anthracite coal strike. 
In almost every western town, and all over the eountry 
to a greater or less extent, the lumber and coal busi- 
nesses are handled conjointly. The retail lumbermen 
are, therefore, vitally interested in the present labor 
troubles in eastern Pennsylvania. While most of them 
have probably bought their coal, deliveries have by no 
means been completed. In fact, September and October 
are usually the most busy months in the retail branch 
of this trade. They are protected in a sense, but their 
liabilities to their customers at home are more direct 
and easily enforced than the liabilities of the producers 
and wholesalers to them; and whatever the measure of 
liabilities may be, if the coal has not been mined it 
cannot be delivered. Indirectly, the strike, if it should 
be prolonged and become complete, would of course 
seriously interfere with the retail lumber business of 
the year through its effect om the industries of the east; 
put it is hoped that a solution will soon be found, and 
those well informed seem to believe that it will not be 
of long duration. 
* * * 

In the white pine fields there has been a good, though 
not heavy movement, of cargo lumber, with a good 
many buyers from the wholesale markets at the upper 
lake mill towns. There is nothing new to be reported 
as to prices of white pine by cargo. What little weak- 
mess there has been in certain grades seems to be less 
pronounced, and, in fact, passing away, though there 
are still those among wholesalers and retailers who 
insist that prices must go lower. In the main, how- 
ever, the hope of any particular decline in white pine 
has been abandoned, and purchases are made without re- 
gard to this question. There still, however, is little dis- 
positior to buy for the future, for the feeling is that 
prices are not likely to advance. 

* * * 


In the white pine producing country it is certain that 
the most of the logging streams have been well cleaned 
out and that the mills will be able to run until frost 
shuts them down. The floods in northern waters have 
undoubtedly carried a good many million feet of logs 
out of the banks, but that does not amount to much in 
comparison with the fact that most of them have gone 
to the mills or where they can be reached. There is no 
talk about any necessity of curtailing the white pine 
output this year. It is probably fortunate that there 
were some delays earlier in the season, but all the lum- 
ber that is now on hand and that can be made during 
the balance of the year will be wanted before next year's 
product is ready for market. 

* * * 

In the east a better tone is to be noticed from week 
to week as the season advances, though there is not 
much snap to the trade in building lumber. The re- 
ports are distinctly favorable as to the position of hem- 
lock, North Carolina pine and spruce in eastern mar- 
kets. Philadelphia reports a marked improvement in 
hemlock. New York says that spruce is firmer, though 
there is little disposition yet to buy in heavy amounts, 
while Boston reports a decidedly better demand in its 
territory. Stocks are exceedingly light in New England 
and along the sound where the bulk of the trade in New 
England spruce is now being done. 


* - * 


The trade on the Atlantic and gulf coasts, both at 
shipping and receiving ports, is more or less affected by 
the freight rate question. While there is no such strin- 
gency in the coastwise trade as there is in the foreign, 
yet vessels are sufficiently scarce and rates are suffi- 
ciently high, with an advancing tendency, appreciably to 
affect the lumber market. North Carolina pine, yellow 
pine and cypress are all somewhat aided just at present 
by the desire of buyers to anticipate any further ad- 
vance. Consequently there is a hardening tendency to 
values under the stimulus of more active trade. 

* * * 


The southern situation seems to be a fairly satisfac- 
tory one as far as volume of business is concerned, but 
in the western part of the yellow pine territory prices 
do not seem to improve. ‘They are still weak and un- 
certain. Some people are declining to sell some items 
on the list. where others will cut the list on the same 
classes of stock. As a general thing piece stuff and 
edge grain flooring and some other similar items are 
rather scarce and firm, but there is an uneasiness about 
the trade that is not healthy and which is not justified 
by conditions. The most improvement is to be seen in 
retail territory west of the Mississippi, through Iowa, 
Kansas, ete. There the demand has lately increased with 
& heavy volume of shipments, though still of the hurry- 
up character, indicating that buying for stock is not yet 
mM vogue. The Mississippi mills report an increase in 
the special order business, with many inquiries and some 
orders for heavy railroad bills, ties especially. The 
mitis along the coast just now would have all they could 
© were it not for the difficulty of securing tonnage for 
the export trade. Some of them are a little delayed on 
that score. It is too early as yet to know what the 
effect, of the Texas tornado will be, for the people are 
still busy taking the inventory of their losses in life 
and property and in caring for the needy. As a general 

ig in the south, however, conditions are favorable. 
While the cotton crop is a light one it is bringing high 
prices, which, combined with other favorable depart- 
ments of business, makes the south a good buyer for its 
own lumber product. 

~~ @ * * 


On the Pacific coast local trade in Washington and 


gon is excellent, as before reported, Exports are 


increasing, though British Columbia is particularly 
favored in this respect. California seems to be using a 
good deal of lumber, but it is to such an extent a dumping 
ground that low prices along the coast keep the business 
from being a profitable one. The mountain mills, how- 
ever, are as flourishing as ever. In Washington and 
Oregon there is a noticeable weakness in the log market. 
The wonderful demand of the last two years stimulated 
the operations of loggers to an unwise degree and prices 
have lowered somewhat. 
* * * 

The hardwood trade is week by week showing greater 
activity and more uniform and stable prices. There 
seems to be, taking the country over, a decidedly larger 
volume of business. There are some lines that are quiet, 
like furniture in the west, where the factories are run- 
ning rather light; but they are consuming lumber all 
the time, their supplies are rather scanty and there is 
necessitated a steady flow of orders toward the whole- 
sale yards or the mills. There are also some large sales 
being made, indicating an interest in the future such 
as has not been seen for some time. Some of the great 
consumers of hardwoods make a practice of buying at cer- 
tain seasons every year regardless of what the temporary 
business conditions may be. Such concerns are buying 
now, if this be their time to buy; but others are coming 
into the market, apparently on the theory that prices 
in hardwood lines are probably lower than they will be 
three months or six months from now. Among the woods 
showing improvement and demand is maple, both in inch 
and thick. The maple flooring producers do not seem 
very well pleased with the situation of their product, 
but their faith in the future is sufficient so that they 
are laying in the rough stock for their future needs. 
Oak continues but little changed, though a number of 
the market reports some improvement, especially in plain 
sawed. A rather interesting little bit of information 
comes from Buffalo, where chestnut, especially wormy 
chestnut, is said to be the strongest item in the hard- 
wood list, a heavy demand finding stocks very low. There 
is no change in the poplar situation, previous satisfac- 
tory conditions continuing. The hardwood trade which 
is interested in the export business is warned to avoid 
the shipment of low class lumber and logs and particu- 
larly of oak. Liverpool is said to be congested with 
this stuff, which can not be cleaned up at any price and 
can be reduced to reasonable proportion only at the cost 
of the shippers on this side. 

* ” t 


The sash and door trade is meeting with a good de- 
mand for odd work, one perhaps which is larger than 
at any recent period, but the demand for stock goods 
still is sluggish. ‘The season is approaching when 
buildings in process of erection should be inclosed, and 
this is probably what is stimulating the movement of 
this class of product. _ Notwithstanding the betterment 
the demand is still below the anticipations of the man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. The trade of the fall is 
disappointing, as was that of the early part of the 
year. 

* + - 

Shingles show improvement. Red cedars are firmer 
in price, with less weakness on the part of producers 
and western handlers. It is said that recently offers 
only a shade umder the list had been refused. The con- 
sumption is unquestionably larger, and most dealers 
have been carrying such light stocks that the demand 
obliges them to go west for their supplies. They want 
their shingles in a hurry, but find that, unlike previous 
seasons, there are very few shingles in transit. This 
fact alone is sufficient to strengthen prices. In sym- 
pathy with red cedar shingles, which show an improve- 
ment both east and west, other brands are also firmer. 
The white cedar men are not enthusiastic over their 
trade, but eastern shingle makers and those producing 
cypress are well pleased both with the demand and the 
prices they are getting. P 

* o + 

There is a better tome to our reports from abroad 
this week than usual. There has been considerable 
apprehension in England that the very heavy receipts 
of pitch pine might, in spite of the heavy dispositions, 
result in an overstock that might cause trouble. There 
has been some sacrifice in order to stimulate sales by 
handlers, in Liverpool particularly, who found their 
stocks a ‘little unwieldy; but that is only an incident, 
while the advancing ocean freights and the strong 
attitude of the producers on this side combine to hold 
the market firm. There has been and is a gratifying 
demand for American lumber in England and on the 
continent. Warnings, however, come from everywhere 
that too much low grade stuff in hardwood logs, sawed 
and hewn timber and lumber is being sent forward. 
The situation is particularly marked in oak, the low 
grades of which are burdening importers. The Eng- 
lish mahogany market is very strong, though some of 
the best bidders for veneer logs represent American con- 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade at most of the local yards has been 
rather tame this week, although a few of the dealers 
report a fairly good increase in shipments over last 
month and others state that the volume of demand is not 
at all unsatisfactory. The city demand is about nor- 








mal and from the weekly reports of building operations 
for which permits have been taken out a gratifying in- 
crease is being shown, which betokens a comfortable 
amount of city consumption during the fall, winter and 
spring. Most lumbermen, however, are inclined to look 
back a year and make comparison with the business they 





were doing in the fall of 1899, which of course causes 
more or less despondency. Compared with several. pre- 
vious years, however, the deliveries of lumber at this 
time make a quite respectable showing. 

Reports from the retail trade throughout the country, 
many of which are published elsewhere, report a gener- 
ally fair trade, but with the volume as a rule less than 
last year at this time. The dealers in the western half 
of Nebraska and in North and South Dakota, where 
crops were a partial failure, are not doing as much nat- 
urally as they were last year, while from many sections 
of the central and middle western states the reports are 
quite uniformly to the effect of a fair business, com- 
paring very well with last year and in some cases ahead 
of it. Iowa, Missouri and Kansas and the eastern half 
of Nebraska, together with the Indian Territory and 
Texas, are making a good showing. Consumption in 
the southwest and south promises to be more than 
usually heavy on account of the unprecedented prices 
now being paid for cotton, being in the neighborhood 
of 10 cents a pound. 

There: would be little danger of any wavering in 
white pine in this territory had it not been for the crop 
failures in the northwest. This has largely shut off the 
natural trade of the wholesalers and mill operators of 
the upper Mississippi district who have sold the great 
bulk of their product in the Dakotas and has compelled 
them to seek a market to the south and southeast, nota- 
bly in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois and elsewhere. 
A yellow pine salesman who recently visited Iowa states 
that at one of the larger towns he found where six white 
pine salesmen had preceded him the same forenoon at the 
office of a certain dealer and that they all displayed an 
evident anxiety to sell. Considerable danger exists, 
therefore, of more or less demoralization in prices in 
that territory. Up to this writing, however, no serious 
cutting has been indulged in. In Chicago territory 
prices have been thus far well maintained, but the future 
of the market depends to a great extent upon the action 
taken by the northwestern wholesalers, which it is 
hoped will be conservative. 

Wholesalers here and in the north have “viewed with 
alarm,” as the politicians might say, the steady en- 
croachments of yellow pine upon their territory in the 
past few months, Prices on yellow pine declined to such 
a point that it easily undersold corresponding grades of 
white pine in territory that has heretofore been con- 
cededly the latter’s. This has been particularly the case 
in Iowa and Nebraska, and considerable yellow pine has 
lately been brought up to the very gates of Chicago. 
With the increasing activity of demand which is now 
imminent, however, much of this trade will probably 
revert to the white pine field, as the retailers will want 
their shipments made promptly, and with the car short- 
age in view southern shippers will not be able im: all 
cases to guarantee prompt delivery. 

The cargo market has been barren of interest within 
the past week, no lumber of consequence having arrived 
and prices remaining steady at substantially the quota- 
tions previously made. An advance in lake freights from 
Lake Michigan points of a shilling will have a tendency, 
it is believed, to stiffen up values to some extent. Some 
white pine piece stuff is coming in by rail at prices 
slightly under those asked for by cargo, but this does 
not seem to have any effect upon the quotations at the 
northern mills. Hemlock continues weak and without 
much demand, as dealers appear to have been fairly well 
filled up by the heavy shipments recently made. Cedar 
shingles are steady at $1.95 and $2, according to quality. 
White pine shingles are quite scarce at northern mills, 
and none are arriving by water, there being but few 
used in comparison with white cedars. Rail shipments 
of white pine shingles are understood to sell at $2.25 to 
$2.30. A few sales of No, 1 norway lath have been made 
here by rail at $2.25. No. 1 white pine lath are being 
held at $2.25, f. o. b. Manistee. Buyers and sellers in 
the cargo trade appear to be alike cautious, there being 
no strong disposition on the part of holders to part with 
stock at less than the going figures, and a similar indis- 
position to purchase is shown on the part of buyers, 
which may last until after election . 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK BNDING SEPT. 15. 








LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 ..... Ae eeneeeeeeerceeeereseesseeseeeses seeees Be BIDO00 11,242,000 
INCT@ABE ...06+ ---- sees 709,000 


DOCTOORE . 2.605 00505 oa sedbicniecesl bs acs 2 406,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. | to SEPT. 15, INCLUSIVE. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 ..sssecesecrccesercceecveesees sees sees sees 1.044,365,000 215,534,000 


COREE EO OEE COEF OHH EEE HEH OO HE TEED 


.+-- 1,084,470,000 209,607,000 


ROUND iis a5 sacs cacseresnccecateeteachscas 5,927,000 
EIOUOOIGS bec cb dé ctstesng step nbibbnibhxeecis 40,105,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 15, 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 ..ssesccrecvesveseceerereeccesveseceesess veee 18,020,000 4 434,000 
180D .. cc ecceercnsecesecesves sere cesses cesses eeeee 1D,430,000 5,102,000 


INCTOBEC,..000ccrcessceseecsesssecseesseesee 181,000 
Decrease...... bei dnwe stlie 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. | TO SEPT. 15, INCLUSIVE. 
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LUMBER. SEINGLES, 
1900... ..csscesceeeeeecees cessed vase seeese oven sl5@2,778,000 158 685.600 
1D cocakoutcive aged onstiios +. 502,469,000 194 918,000 


TMOTORRE. 00. cceces cecseneses...csssescees 40,309,000 
Sa Saar es pe 








41,228,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. While there are no direct indi- 
cations of a heavy increase of the white pine trade over 
that of last week, yet the tome of the market at this 

int is such as to indicate that the future trade may 
be better. The ‘shipments of this week will not show 
an increase, but the sales as shown by the books of 
the lumber companies of the city show that a fair 
amount of business has been done. In general there 
seems to be a much more pronounced disposition on the 
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part of the country dealer to purchase goods for stock. 
Heretofore, except im rare cases, the dealer has pur- 
chased only as he saw sales before him or as he was 
compelled to do so by the demands of his trade. This 
disposition, however, is disappearing and while pur- 
chasers are still conservative and will not buy heavily 
for stock, yet they are more willing to order without 
seeing sales immediately before them. Travelers return- 
ing from points in southern Minnesota and Iowa state 
that the street fairs and other fall festivals are attract- 
ing considerable of the attention of the farmer at the 
present time. It is also stated that as the election day 
approaches, the farmer is becoming more interested in 
political matters and seems less disposed to prosecute 
building projects with amything like anticipated vigor. 
It was not expected that politics would greatly affect 
the lumber trade this year, but now that the campaign 
has been formally opened by the appearance of national 
candidates in the west the country seems to have awak- 
ened to the fact that a national election is on. As 
a result it is claimed that the sales of lumber have 
fallen off to a certain extent in the country yards. 

The receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
during the past week are as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
EEE OO 420,000 645,000 
PGE csi ck save seages 180,000 1,245,000 
DET vchsesisonee (eh e¥ias 300,000 1,575,000 
Saturday ........ iendsecs ae 1,830,000 
OS ae 315,000 1,185,000 
DEN © Goi pas. ce she wea te 285,000 1,320,000 
WRN... gtace tke eeehae 1,815,000 7,800,000 
Totals last week........ 1,560,000 7,935,000 
Increase ..... .. Oe See is 
NED: ni vee  Nébcen. | sPisee 135,000 
ee ee i 


Saginaw Valley. ‘Trading is confined exclusively to 
car lots. Only a few firms are selling stock from the 
docks and there is no demand for lumber in large lots 
at the prices quoted. Pine owners are stiff on the upper 
grades but concessions could be easily obtained if the 
goods were wanted. There is very little white pine on 
the eastern Michigan market. Coarse grades are off 
and could be bought at $1.50 to $2 below last spring’s 
quotations. : p 

In the yards dealers report more business than in 

August, but it is of spasmodic tendencies, the orders 
being generally for one or two cars. Dealers say that 
while lumber is high, reductions have beer made on 
the same lines as those quoted in the wholesale market. 
The fall trade has not thus far developed much energy 
but nearly every firm seen is frank to say that the out- 
look is much improved, 

Se ed 

Buffalo, N. Y. The situation in white pine does not 
change much, what little there is being generally in the 
interest of better business. It is noted that the eastern 
buyer is more eager than ever for quick delivery and the 
inference that he has little or nothing to fill his own 
orders with is well backed up by direct information to 
that effect. But this is not saying that there is less 
determination to hold off and refuse to stock up. The 
response to inquiries on that point are mostly disap- 
pointing. The east will buy after election—perhaps. 
This means that the middle-point dealer will not dare to 
lay in stocks very heavily till that time and then the 
lakes will be about closed and stocks for the winter 
will be light. Although there are noticeable exceptions 
to that rule it is not denied that white pine dealers are 
intending to carry light stocks till this offish feeling in 
the east is past, let it last one season or many. Prices 
are not going up right away and to carry a heavy stock 
is to lose rents, depreciation and interest at least. There 
is some complaint of price-cutting on cutting-up grades. 
At the same time there is surprise expressed that the 
weakness should be in grades that are less plentiful than 
most others and the supposition is that the shading is 
not general. Every time the word comes down from 
the western mills it is to the effect that there is a stiffer 
price there than here, so the dealers will cut prices to 
their own certain loss. They will-not be able to work up 
enough trade by this method to get back after a while 
what they lose now. Not having made what they should 
as a rule on the advance last year, on account of the 
refusal of the east to buy liberally, it will not be proper 
to yield now. Reports from the seaboard mention some 
low figures on box, though it is also a fact that this 
grade can be had in the west at a much more reason- 
able figure than six months ago. The box factories here 
appear to be well supplied with stock. It is easier ‘to 
see ahead in that business, for it is largely under long 
contract, 

eee 

Boston, Mass. White pine is rather quiet still, with 
wo tendency either upward or downward. A few large 
shipments have given a tone of strength among the 
western shippers to this market, but the net result in 
sales is small. The market maybe characterized as 
strong but quiet. When the buyer wants pine he expects 
to pay for it and the present range of prices does not 
appear too high. His wants, however, are small. 





Spruce. 


New York City. The improvement in the spruce 
market seems to be gradual, but it is none the less sure. 
As far as eastern spruce is comcerned, the selling price 
of nearly every item has been advanced. Good cargoes 





of wide timber are held at $16 to $18, while special 
orders are to be had at $15 to $17. Northern spruce 
is also in better shape than it has been, but there is 
not much stock being offered at the present rates. 


Boston, Mass. The spruce situation still shows 
decided elements of strength. The last association list 
is pretty well adhered to and a great deal more activ- 
ity among the buyers is noted. Special bills, which 
usually have been special orders also, have been so long 
gleaned from the stocks in the yards that there is little 
on hand amongst the retailers. Those who have been 
waiting for further recessions in price show a disposi- 
tiom to give it up and to fill their wants now before 


an advance comes. 
Oe ee i 


Bangor, Me. The situation is absolutely without 
charge, business being very limited at previous quota- 
tions. The general lading is that there will be no 
considerable improvement in prices this year, although 
the demand will probably be somewhat quickened as the 
end of the sawing season approaches. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Spruce is reported as being com- 
paratively quiet with some of the houses handling it, 
and moving quite strongly with others. The price 
remains stationary. The West Virginia manufacturers 
expect to have their hands full when the eastern ship- 
ping season closes, since more of the upper New Jersey 
and New York trade will come their way, and the indica- 
tions point to a very fair fall demand for their product 
nearer home. The loss of the output of the Otter Creek 
plant must have an effect on the situation, reducing the 
West Virginia supply materially. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Indications from the rural dis- 
tricts indicate that a fair fall trade in posts may be 
expected. Fair sales are now being made, but the 
orders are not as good as was anticipated earlier in the 
season. Prices are not as yet on an entirely satis- 
factory basis owing to the cutting which has been going 
on. The past few weeks, however, has noted a consider- 
able improvement in the price situation. The larger 
holders of stock are firmly demanding their prices and 
seem inclined to move no goods at reduced figures. Cut- 
ters are said to be doing considerable business, but in 
many cases the stock moved has not beer found by the 
consumer to be entirely satisfactory. The fact has 
already been noted that farmers are purchasing more 
freely of posts since the fall in the price of wire. This 
is taken ag one of the surest indications that the future 
will bring a better trade than has been enjoyed in the 
past few weeks. Poles still continue in some demand, 
but the market is not brisk. Select stock is sti!l com- 
manding fair prices. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. ‘The demand for hardwoods has not increased 
materially in this market within the week, but is still 
keeping along at a steady gait and with some concerns 
it is enough to keep them well employed. Receipts are 
rather heavy and there is evidently quite a large amount 
of stocking up at the local yards, favorable prices hav- 
ing been offered and the lumber as a rule both north 
and south being in good shipping condition. The large 
consuming concerns are not buying to any extent beyond 
that needed to keep up their assortments. Most of 
them have immense quantities of stock on hand, par- 
ticularly those engaged in agricultural implement man- 
ufacture, who are said to have about the heaviest stocks 
they have ever put here. The furniture industry is 
not making a first class showing just now, but demand 
from that quarter has shown some increase notwith- 
standing the fact that orders for the cheap grades of 
furniture are somewhat below the normal for this 
season. 

In consequence: of the strike in the local woodwork- 
ing factories Tarze proportion of the consumption in 
this market has been shut off Many of the factories, 
however, are running with non-union labor and are 
using up in the aggregate quite a good deal. of raw 
material. The outside trade in carload lots is only 
fair, but those who are well equipped to handle this 
trade say that in covering the entire country they are 
getting quite a comfortable supply of orders, though 
there is an evident hesitancy on the part of the more 
extensive outside manufacturers to buy. beyond imme- 
diate needs. One of the more satisfactory features of 
the situation has been a recent heavy increase in the 
demand for wagon stock, the heavy crops in the south- 
west having evidently been reflected in an increased de- 
mand for farm wagons, and this sort of material has 
been selling freely. 

As to prices there seems to be no settled basis from 





‘which to quote. Wisconsin red oak is probably the 


firmest item on the list, it being held at substantially 
the same figures that have ruled for a,year past. Plain 
red oak of southern growth is likewise scarce and 
brings a good price, though there are some dealers 
who do not seem to appreciate the value of the stock 
who are offering it a dollar or two’ below what they 
could obtain if they were to make’a more thorough 
canvass of the market 

A meeting of Wisconsin manufacturers was held dur- 
ing the week at which the peculiar features surrounding 
the hardwood situation were taken into account and 
prices were reduced on nearly all items from $1 to $3 
a thousand. It was not felt that there was any surplus 
of dry stock on hand, but the demand remains some- 
what disappointing and the low prices at which south- 
ern stock was being offered naturally had more or less 


influence. The revised list will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Quartered white oak remains in the dumps and while 
stocks are said by well posted authorities to be com- 
paratively light, the demand has been considerably 
lessened this season and the pressure to sell corre- 
spondingly heavy. The result is that quartered white 
oak is now selling at about as low prices as ruled two 
years ago. 

There is some improved demand for maple noted in 
the east, but Michigan manufacturers are offering the 
small balance of their dry stock not disposed of early 
in the season at considerably reduced prices. About 
2,000,000 feet of maple has been sold in this market 
in cargo lots within the past week and some of it, at 
least, brought the old familiar prices of $5, $10 and $15 
on grade f, 0. b. shipping point. ; 

Regarding the other woods there is little change of 
noteworthy importance. Prices, however, are uniformly 
lower under a quiet demand. 





St. Louis, Mo. A fair amount of lumber is chang- 
ing hands, but there is not the least rush with any one, 
and conservatism in buying is being practiced in all 
departments. Very few consumers are purchasing more 
stock than their present needs require and the indica- 
tions are that this condition will last through the rest 
of the month. There is beginning to be considerable 
speculation as to just what effect the election will have 
on trade during October. Some of the wholesalers have 
expressed the opinion that trade will continue fully up 
to the present volume during the whole month for the 
reason that there is no overstock anywhere, and further 
because those who are buying are already buying through 
necessity and they will find it hard to get along many 
weeks without absorbing some stock. One local dealer 
said today that he has thus far only found one con- 
sumer in the northern country who gave the election as 
his reason for not buying more heavily at this time. 
This is probably because it is yet too early for anyone 
to admit that the election is affecting the situation. 

The hardwood receipts of this market have not been 
as heavy during the past week as during any of the 
three preceding weeks, and the receivers of lumber are 
still trying to further reduce the amount of lumber com- 
ing in. The brightened condition of the market was 
taken advantage of too eagerly by the mills and too much 
stock was sent in for their own good. ‘here is more 
unsold lumber in the city than at any time during the 
latter part of the summer, and it is not a healthy con- 
dition. Prices have not been affected, but there is no 
sale for the more undesirable classes of stock, and it will 
take a few weeks to again place things on a satisfactory 
footing. The wholesale yards have continued to buy 
at about the same figures, but are picking over the 
receipts and leaving those lots which are undesirable. 
It is the factory trade which is inclined to hold back 
purchases while there is so much lumber in sight for fear 
that prices will be reduced. 

The salesmen around town say that there are no nor- 
mal stocks in the hands of the consumers, with the pos- 
sible exception of the box people. These latter have 
bought. enough cottonwood and gum to last them for 
about two months and are now inclined to force prices to 
some extent. The furniture people are buying accord- 
ing to the dictates of their needs and cannot be induced 
to stock up. They are usually large buyers of low 
grade stock at this season of the year, but the large 
receipts of the past few weeks have giver them the idea 
that it will be to their advantage to continue to follow 
their conservative policy for another few weeks. The 
planing mills are busier than they have been since spring 
because of the improvement in the building situation, 
To sum up the stock situation in St. Louis it can be 
stated that stocks are low in the hands of the consumers, 
but that the wholesale distributing yards are in fine 
shape. 

The strongest demand is still for plain-sawed oak. 
The supply of this has been short for several months, 
and it is easily maintaining a fair price basis. Red oak 
has some advantage in point of demand over white, but 
plain white is easy sale at the present writing. Quar- 
tered white oak has not improved of late and is not 
moving in heavy volume. A few people see a bright 
future for it and are increasing their stocks of it, but 
the majority are buying merely to replace what they use. 
Quartered red is strong and bids fair to improve within 
the next few weeks. 

There is little to say that*is new concerning other 
woods. Wagon material is wanted by those who handle 
that class of stock and there is also a fairly good sale for 
hickory lumber. The trade for elm, maple and syea- 
more is almost dead, although there is some inquiry for 
quartered sycamore. Gum and cottonwood continue to 
be in oversupply, but the receipts are very much lighter 
than they were a month ago. Walnut, cherry and the 
other fancy woods are in very good demand, but are not 
coming in in large quantities. The ash market remains 
inactive. 


New York City. There is little life to the hardwood 
market, though prices seem to be gradually becoming 
more uniform. Plain oak is scarce and firm, and if 
big supplies were to be had: there would be a lively 
movement in them. Mahogany, although little is being 
sold for local consumption, is quite firm. Quarter 
oak is not in the most urgent demand at $58, while 





_ poplar, with firsts and seconds, is quoted at $36 to $38. 


PAPILIO z. e he 

Buffalo, N. Y. -There is still some uncertainty int 
hardwood trade, although the seller is gaining confidence 
and the volume of trade is steadily though slowly in 
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creasing. It is by no means the policy of anyone to 
accept any further reduction in the price, though it is 
not denied that in white oak there are too many people 
offering stock who are so little responsible, either as to 
cash or as to quality of stock, that the trade is injured 
by it. How long the reputable dealer with a good stock 
in yard is going to stand it to let the weaker members 
of the trade establish the prices for all is not so very 
certain as yet. The general quotation for quartered 
white oak is now $58, with demand at least fair. Plain 
red oak is scarce and strong, with an asking price that 
can be obtained every time of $36. The strongest of all 
hardwoods at present appears to be chestnut, which 
readily brings $33, with $16 for wormy. The latter is 
so scarce that all dealers who handle it say that it must 
advance right away. Maple is noted as rather quiet, at 
least in some branches of the trade, and is selling at 
$22. One firm with considerable log-run elm at mills 
in Pennsylvania makes a price on it there at $18. There 
it no change in other woods that is not indicated in the 
above list. Some of the dealers are hearing every day 
that “after election” so and so will be ready to buy lib- 
erally, but there is certainly no rush just now. 


~_a—orrerr—r—r—rn 


Boston, Mass. The entire range of hardwoods 
handled in Boston may be said to remain at about the 
same level of price, and the expectations are rather 
upward than down. The demand has not yet assumed 
large or lively proportions, but there is little disposi- 
tion manifest to force the lumber upon the market, 
amd a steady range without such fluctuation is the 
result. Quartered ocak is sold at a wide range of 
prices, from $60 to $65. Good houses who handle good 
stock profess that they have nothing to offer at less 
than the last-named price. A good many cars creep 
in, however, at a lower figure, but ‘tthe market may 
properly be called steady at $63 to $65. Dealers still 
point to rather a small stock east and west, and fully 
expect that more money will be asked. Plain oak is 
still a little more active, and the price may be called 
even upward in its tendency. Brown ash shows a trifle 
more life in its movement, and brings from $38 to $40. 
White ash is quieter, and consumers although not hav- 
ing large stocks manifest no particular interest in 
buying. Maple appears to be moving a little more 
actively at $29 to $30 for imch. There is quite a little 
call for basswood around $31. Maple flooring remains 
only moderately desired, but the price does not change 
from the regular $2 off the list which the association has 
been asking. The fancy hardwoods show only a moder- 
ate amount of life and no change in values. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Business shows a decided improve- 
ment. Ash is a little weaker, especially l-inch. Quar- 
tered white oak is in limited demand and the mills are 
holding off from pressing their stocks on the dealers, in 
expectation of better prices next spring. Red oak shows 
no change, but there is a scarcity of dry stock, especially 
in l-inch, 14-inch and 14-inch. Chestnut is better demand 
and prices remain unchanged. Cherry is in good demand 
and good culls are very scarce. The prices are strong. 
Maple is in good demand and 2-inch and 3-inch stock is 
scarce. 





New Orleans, La. The continuance of high ocean 
freights is having an effect on foreign business in hard- 
woods. Buyers on the other sides are letting up some- 
what in placing orders, but if the present rates con- 
tinue for any length of time of course both sides will 
have to adjust themselves to them. The advent of the 
new crop of cotton and grain is now at hand, and no mat- 
ter how badly tonnage is wanted it will have to give up 
toa large degree to the demands of these staples. There 
is no change in values at this point, only a noticeable 
decrease in transactions due to the cause pointed out 
here. Receipts, however, are apparently up to the aver- 
age, and probably the experience of last year will be 
repeated; that is, the stock will gradually accumulate 
here faster than moved out until next spring, when it 
will be pushed forward with a rush as cotton and grain 
export diminish. 





Hemlock. 





Offerings of hemlock in this market are apparently 
heavier than the trade cares to absorb and prices have 
been pounded down to a low point. No. 1 hemlock 
Piece stuff is offered here now in the neighborhood of 
$9 or below in cargo lots and anywhere from $10 to $11 
M carload lots. Hemlock boards are bringing $9.50°or 
below by cargo. Eastern men are reporting a scarcity 
in 10-in and 12-inch Boards and in 18 and 20-foot 2x4s. 

these items the prices are being well sustained. 

r items, however, are weak. Wisconsin manufac- 
turers report some improvement in demand of late and 
4 resultant steadier tone of the market. Stocks of hem- 
lock, however, are everywhere heavy and the pressure to 
‘ell has lately become more pronounced in several quar- 
ters. It is hoped, however, that this demoralization will 

checked by a considerable increase in the retail de- 
mand, which is expected this fall. 





New York City. Although the base price continues 


$15 and the lumber is selling pretty freely, it does 
ke much searching nor a great deal of argument to 
e The claim is made that these 
prices are for special lots of dry .stocks.. How- 
18 may be, it is believed that there will be a 


in better figures. 


‘ing doing in standard sizes and grades. 


much firmer market later on, for the situation in the 
Williamsport district is such that a shortage is likely 
to occur the moment a big demand is made. Not a wheel 
has turned in the saw mills there since June, a most 
unusual condition, and it is known that there is hardly 
a yard in the metropolitan district with a full assort- 
ment of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock trade is dull, but the 
Pennsylvania dealers are holding the former price firm 
and say that they will maintain it, for they are sure 
that business is better than it was and will continue 
to improve. The advance made last year in hemlock 
stimulated the Michigan mills and they turned out a 
large amount for the eastern market, selling as a rule 
under the Pennsylvania price. It is estimated that 
Buffalo alone has received 15,000,000 feet of Michigan 
hemlock this season, 





Philadelphia, Pa. The hemlock situation is rapidly 
nearing the condition it has been pointed out in these 
reports it would reach with the beginning of fall 
weather. It was asserted that the shortage of logs and 
the depleted stocks in the Pennsylvaria districts would 
surely operate to enhance values on the first showing of a 
buying disposition among the yard men and big consum- 
ers, and this is precisely what has happened. Hemlock, 
in whatever hands, is now being held very firmly, and 
there is good reason for saying that an upward tendency 
in prices may be looked for at no distant date. There 
is more than one extensive operator in hemlock who is 
regretting his haste in unloading his stocks and forcing 
down prices in his efforts to get rid of the stuff. One 
wholesaler who controlled a quantity of hemlock and 
dumped it on the market during the scare at whatever it 
would bring is now actually in the market for hemlock. 

It is ominous for the yard men who felt assured of still 
lower prices during the fall that the Williamsport man- 
ufacturers are actually asking the West Virginia manu- 
facturers for quotations on boards. The yard men are 
now showing a strong inclination to replenish their 
stocks. It is fairly well assured now that there will 
be a good fall trade and orders and inquiries on foot 
during the past week have increased. Hemlock lath 
show a higher tendency. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. This market was extremely quiet last 
week, Prices remain practically as they were, with 
very little shading on the part of small dealers. This 
did not affect the list at all, which has been well adhered 
to. Shingles and lath are weak. ; 





Poplar. 





Chicago. No particular change is to be noted in the 
trend of the poplar market in this section, prices re- 
maining firm and demand fairly good as compared with 
that for many other commodities. Dry stocks are not 
large either at the mills or in the local yards, although 
they are in somewhat better shape as regards assort- 
ment than they have been previously this season. 
Wagon box boards are scarce and firsts and: seconds are 
in relatively much better demand than the other grades. 
Dealers as a rule feel no apprehension of lower prices 
for the next six months at least and are making their 
plans accordingly. 


eee 

Boston, Mass. From $36 to $38 is still asked for 
inch, and the poplar market is strong at.that. Some 
portable mill stock comes in at $2 or $3 lower price, 
but buyers as a rule have to fill their wants at the first- 
named price and as time goes on there is much less 
talk about lower prices. Squares remain at about the 
same figures. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. The cargo trade is only fair, the 
usual number of foreign orders keeping the mills going; 
but there is very little satisfaction derived from the 
coastwise situation. The mills in this state, as stated 
in a former letter, cannot compete in the California 
market on account of the high vessel rates, as against 
the abnormally low rail rates made from Oregon to San 
Francisco, and the cargo mills are not feeling any too 
good over the matter. Lumber is selling in the San 
Francisco market on the basis of $5 at the mill, which 
is too low for the Puget Sound mill men, who have to 
pay from $4.50 to $6.50 for logs. The rail trade is very 
quiet from causes heretofore mentioned, the North 
Dakota crop failure being the principal one. There is 
a fair demand for hurry orders of specialties, but noth- 
Prices are be- 








ing cut on both fir and cedar. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. It is stated around town that there 
has been little change in the yellow pine situation 
during the past week. A fair amount of business is 
being transacted in all departments, but there is no 
rush anywhere along the line. The country yards say 
trade is almost up to the normal for this season of 
the year, but this does not seem to stimulate buying. 
Nearly all of the buyers of yellow pine seem to have 








become firmly fixed with the habit of buying no more 
stock than their immediate needs require, and this con- 
ditiom is reflected back upon the wholesalers to the 
extent that they are not selling as much lumber to go 
into pile in the country ce as at this time last year. 
One bright feature of this situation is that there will 
be a steady trade during all the rest of the year, even 
on this hand-to-mouth basis, and the rush is in the 
future instead of in the past. The business being 
done is fully up to the capacity of the mills, and there 
is, consequently, little complaint. None of the whole- 
salers are caught up with their orders, all reporting 
that they have a sufficient number on hand to run them 
well into October, and new busiress is slightly in excess 
of the shipments. This is the redeeming feature of 
the situation, and it lends a cheerful tone to the market. 

Some of the local people conducted a thorough inquiry 
among the manufacturers last week as to conditions and 
outlook and the correspondence shows that the small 
operators are in a stronger position than the big con- 
cerns. Every letter from a small manufacturer is 
optimistic in its tone and nearly all advised that the 
price situation be strengthened by united action. They 
all reported that they have emough business.on hand 
to keep them going for several weeks and that their 
stocks have been steadily decreasing for more than a 
month. On the other hand, while the large operators 
report that their stocks are rapidly diminishing and 
that they are well supplied with orders they do not 
want the prices strengthened up before October. Present 
values are based according to the list of August 29 
but that list is not strictly adhered to. Various lists 
superseding that list have been sent out but they all 
quote about the prevailing prices, namely, about 50 
cents off on the right hand side and $1.50 off on the 
left hand side of the list of August 29. The correspond- 
ence further brought out the fact that the car shortage 
is more serious than it was a few weeks ago and that 
it is rapidly growing worse. Some of the people along 
the Iron Mountain railroad say they notice more foreigr 
cars down in the southern country than they ever saw 
before, this being the result of that road’s preparations 
to meet the annual difficulty, but other sections enter 
serious complaint. The outlook was considered promis- 
ing, although mo one seemed to expect anything of a 
rush during the remainder of this year. Only a few 
have anything to say as to the effects of the election 
upon conditions. 

There continues to be a very satisfactory demand for 
special bill stuff and all of the specialists in that line 
say they are particularly busy. : 

Chicago. Were the condition of the yellow pine 
market as favorable in other sections of the country 
as it apparently is in this market, there would be little 
room for complaint on the part of either manufactur- 
ers or dealers. As it is the volume of trade as reflected 
at the mills is fairly heavy and the demand from this 
section of the country appears to be rather better than 
elsewhere. Representatives here of the southern manu- 
facturers report a continuance of the good demand 
that has been shown for several weeks past and which 
covers, it may be said, almost every item on the list. 
Yellow pine dimension is being sold im Illinois and 
Indiana territory as far north as the outer belt line 
in competition with white pine and enjoys quite an 
active demand. Dealers say that there is a stronger 
demand than the mills are able to supply for rift- 
sawed flooring, with a particularly stromg inquiry for 
clear stock. Eight and 10-inch No. 1 shiplap is also 
in such active request as to tax the capacity of the 
mills to furnish. New England representatives of yel- 
low pine firms here and elsewhere in this section report 
a first class trade in the far east in rift-sawed flooring, 
while in the intervening territory probably the best 
demand is shown in Ohio, where trade seems to be really 
active and covers all classes of yard stock.’ A leading 
dealer here says that he is having an excellent demand 
for car sills, one request for a large bill for delivery 
within two weeks having been turned down on account 
of his inability to fill it within the required time. The 
local demand for timbers appears to have been greatly 
improved of late and mumerous bills for heavy con- 
struction material ranging from 100,000 to 200,000 feet 
each have lately been submitted, one firm here having 
figured upon ten such bills in a single day this week. 

Prices are being well maintained and dealers say they 
are able to get full list prices on nearly every item. 
On the whole the yellow pine demand in this part 
of the country seems to be undergoing a substantial 
improvement, which at the present rate of increase is 
apt to necessitate an early revision of the list. 





Kansas City, Mo, While the demand for yellow. pine 
lumber from this territory is not as heavy as it should 
be this late in the season, there is a very fair volume 
of business, and not much complaint on the part of 
wholesalers and manufacturers in this regard. The 
orders thus far this month have been coming in to a 
majority of mills fully as fast as they are able to make 
shipment, and as a rule the manufacturers are no closer 
caught up on their orders than they were September 1. 
At the same time they are not increasing the orders on 
their books, as they usually do at this time, and this can 
be accounted for by the unsettled condition of prices, and 
the usua] hesitancy on the part of dealers in buying 
ahead under such conditions. 

As to price, it may be said that it is a sort of “go 


-as you please,” The manufacturers are making such 


prices asin their own particular judgment the contin- 
gencies of the case require. Some are holding pretty 
close to list on all their stock, and making occasional 
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concessions to old customers whom they wish to favor, 
or wish to hold. Others are cutting upper grades deep, 
and holding firm on dimension and other items of which 
there is a shortage at their mills, while still others are 
making concessions on everything and loading up on 
low-priced orders. 

Shipments have been made with reasonable prompt- 
ness thus far, solely for the reason that the manufac- 
turers have not had as many orders as they usually 
get up to this time, but before long, prompt shipments 
will be the exception rather than the rule. It is con- 
ceded that for the next sixty days the demand will be 
way ahead of what we have had thus far. Cars which 
have been rather scarce are going to be hard to get 
within thirty days, and will continue scarce through 
October and probably through November. There will 
be a greater number of rush orders this fall than usual 
owing to the hesitancy of the dealers in stocking up, 
and this, together with the lack of cars, is going to 
cause many orders to be hung up longer than the deal- 
ers will want them. 

New York City. There is little improvement yet 
to be noted in this market. The call is of a spasmodic 
nature, and not particularly satisfactory, while prices 
are hardly what they should be, either here or at the 
points of shipment. Freights to this city from Bruns- 
wick and Jacksonville are now $5.25, and they may go 
still higher, for the stormy season is just beginning. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. There is a steady improvement in the 
North Carolina pine situation as the season advances, 
The maintenance of prices during the summer, together 
with curtailment of output, has had a decidedly good 
effect upon trade, There is more life being evinced, and 
orders are being placed freely, many being for large 
amounts, showing that there is confidence on the part 
of buvers as to prices being fixed and that there is to be 
a healthy demand springing up before wirter closes in. 
High-grade thick stuff is in limited supply. The same 
may be said of 4-4 and 5-4 No. 1. This has drawn the 
trade into using Nos. 2 and 3 more freely. Box and culls 
are receiving a better share of attention than at any 
time this summer. Roofers are good sellers at list prices. 
Vessels are in fair supply at an average of $2.25 to New 
York, $2.40 to sound ports and $2.75 to $3 to Boston. 











New York City. The North Carolina pine market 
continues to be quite steady, with a fair amount of 
lumber coming forward, mainly on orders. Not much 
stock is moving here, and prices do not change, No. 2 
stepping being quoted at $24 and $25, No. 2 flooring 
$18 and $18.50, ard 8 and 10-inch roofers $14.50 to $15. 
Vessel rates are steady at $2.15 to $2.25. 





Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is acting a great 
deal better in the way of price. As is the case with 
cypress, freights are also stronger and a great many 
firms who got the notion a few weeks ago that prices 
were going off and rushed their lumber out to reduce 
stocks, are now buying for their wants on the Boston 
market, while those who have kept supplied with goods 
of both kinds of lumber are feeling decidedly contented 
over it. 





Pittsburg,Pa. ‘The demand for this commodity 
shows a decided improvement. Prices fluctuate consid- 
erably, but dealers say they look for a stiffening in a 
short time. Dimension and common boards are greatly 
in demand. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. While there seems to be a sort of apathy 
prevailing im the general lumber trade of this sec- 
tion at present, the demand for cypress is keeping up 
without interruption and inquiries and orders are about 
as frequent as they have been since the beginning of 
the season. Notwithstanding the fact that the output 
of the mills has beer heavier this year than ordinarily, 
stocks are still somewhat broken in assortment, though 
cypress manufacturers say that they are better equipped 
to ship just now than they have been at any previous 
time this season. A small proportion of the stocks that 
have accumulated, however, is shipping dry, the bulk 
being only thirty to sixty days on the sticks. Conse- 
quently most of the lumber comimg forward is kiln- 
dried, but nevertheless is regarded by consumers as being 
fit for all ordinary purposes. Prices have not shown 
the least tendency toward weakness, but rather the con- 
trary, there being a general impression that some time 
in October a few items will be advanced. Tank lumber 
is bringing good prices. 

OPP III" 

St. Louis, Mo. The local cypress people say they 
can notice that the situatiom has been better during 
the past week than during the preceding week. More 
business has been transacted and the inquiry has a 
better tone to it than at any time for several months. 
They say this condition is true of both the city and the 
country trade amd they are making no complaint what- 
ever at the volume of business. It has been a condition 
for several months that there is little buving of: large 
lots and it is probable that the year will end up in 
the same way, but there are now more people buying 


than during the summer and the aggregate of the small 
business gives a very healthy volume to the movement. 
It is not likely that the local people will try to mate- 
rially increase their stocks during the remainder of this 
year. Their buying at the present time is mainly to 
replace whatever stock they have sold and it is likely 
that they will merely try to keep their assortment 
good—at least until after the election. However, even 
this amount of buying is keeping those of the mills 
which ship to the St. Louis market filled up with 
orders and is preventing any accumulation of mill 
stocks. A fairly large amount of stock was received in 
this market during the past week, but this week’s 
receipts will not be so large for the reason that little 
stock will be coming in by river. The barge load busi- 
ness is usually the mainstay of the St. Louis trade, but 
the demand for smaller lots has caused a much larger 
carload business than is normal for this market. One 
effect of the carload demand has been to materially 
increase the trade in Arkansas, Missouri and Missis- 
sippi stock coming from other thar river points and 
the carload trade has been mainly in this stock. Besides, 
this stock can be placed in St. Louis at cheaper figures 
than the Louisiana product and that fact alone has 
aided in counterbalancing the prejudice against other 
than Louisiana stock. In other ways than this the 
price situation has not changed of late. The country 
trade has improved somewhat since last report, but 
not enough to cause the local wholesalers to make mate- 
rial increases in their stocks. Reports from the mills 
continue to be entirely favorable and there is no doubt 
that they have all the business they car take care of. 





Kansas City, Mo. With the cypress manufacturers 
it is the same old story of a continued heavy demand 
for everything they produce, taken at prices that are 
entirely satisfactory, or at least at prices as high as 
the manufacturers say are satisfactory, judging by their 
lists. The demand from this territory is especially 
good, and while no better than has been expected, is 
far ahead of the demand at this time during past years. 
It is reported from New Orleans that orders are com- 
ing in better than during any time since last spring, 
and that the outlook for the fall demand is immense. 
A good portion of the trade has been coming from the 
southwest all through the year, and the manufacturers 
are anticipating this will continue through the fall. The 
cypress manufacturers have not been bothered by lack 
of cars to any great extent up to this time. As their 
stocks are better assorted than they have been, they 
expect to take care of the mixed order trade during the 
fall in good shape. 





New Orleans, La. The course of the cypress market 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer is so steady 
and uneventful that it is difficult to make a report 
thereon. The mills have run steadily throughout the 
usually dull months of summer and have found that the 
trade absorbed their output as fast as it was ready for 
shipment. The present increase in orders and the char- 
acter of inquiries would indicate that there will be 
difficulty later in furnishing stock on immediate orders. 
The better informed buyers seem to have caught on to 
this condition of affairs, with the result that a greater 
number of sales than usual are now being made for future 
shipment. Prices are unchanged and firm at the asso- 
ciation list. There is a genera] feeling that there will 
be little change immediately, but that an advance in 
thick uppers will soon be forthcoming. 





New York City. There is no uncertainty as to the 
condition of cypress in this market. If anything, the 
demand is on the increase, for the call more than holds 
its own and there a fair supply of stock on hand. 
Reports from the south are that very little lumber is 
being manufactured, and this has had an added tend- 
ency toward the stiffening of prices. Still, when other 
classes of stock are experiencing setbacks occasionally 
the mere fact that the steamer dock figures are 
unchanged should be gratifying. Freight rates are 
still higher. 





Boston, Mass. Cypress shows decided elements of 
strength. The advancing tendency of freight rates has 
its effect, amd the demand shows signs of awakening. 
The stocks of dry cypress are, as they have been for some 
time, quite small, and such firms as have stocks do 
not hesitate to tuck a little on to the price and find 
‘that the order comes just the same. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The red cedar shingle market 
at this point is gradually assuming a firmer aspect and 
today it is stronger than it has been for several weeks 
past. Business is still being dome at figures from one 
to three cents under $2.05 by some handlers, but most 
of them are now holding at that figure and declare that 
they will take no orders at a less figure. It is believed 
that before another week the market will be strong at 
$2.05. The volume of sales ig considered to be satis- 
factory, although most of the orders now being received 
are for immediate delivery. Considerable inquiry is 
being received by local jobbers and handlers for goods 
im transit. Many dealers seemed to have waited for 
local demand before ordering and now that they need 
goods: they want them at once. It is a difficult matter, 
however, to secure cars in transit, as the western man- 
ufacturers seem to have anticipated the demand more 





closely than ever before and are not sending more goods 
than car be handled to advantage. This disposition on 
the part of the manufacturers is taken as an indication 
that they desire better prices than have been prevailing 
during the past few weeks. It is reported that mills on 
the coast are well sold on account of the heavy demand 
from other points and that they are not desirous of 
placing their goods at a point where the market is as 
close as at Minneapolis. 

Seattle, Wash. The red cedar shingle situation is 
somewhat better than it was two weeks ago. Prices 
are stiffer than they were and the volume of trade is 
larger, but neither compare at all with the same period 
last year or the year before. The present flurry will 
probably last another month, and then the mills will 
prepare for the usual winter close down. This promises 
to be complete, the mill men evidently having learned the 
lesson of previous years, not to mention the present, 
Eighteen-inch shingles are still steady and in active de- 
mand, The trade in this grade has been the surprise of 
the year. Sixteen-inch mills continue to close one by 
one, as the folly of manufacturing at present prices be- 
comes apparent. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have been 
rather firmer this month than for some time. I saw a 
list a few days ago from one of the concerns which are 
usually below the market anywhere from 3 to 5 cents, 
and this list quoted extra *A* at $2.18 at Kansas City. 
The price here ranges from $2.18 to $2.23, with some 
orders taken at the latter figure, and the market is 
just about $2.21, with rather an upward tendency. 
There is a natural increase in the demand as the sea- 
son advances, and a heavy inquiry is reported from this 
territory during the past week or so. The outlook for 
the shingle demand is fair and the mills should get a 
good deal of business from the southwest during the 
next thirty days. 





New Orleans, La. The demand for shingles from the 
southwest continues large and the mills report difficulty 
in some instances in keeping up with the call from their 
regular customers. The recent advance in price seems 
to have been justified, as it has had no effect upon the 
movement. The outlook for a heavy shingle trade this 
season is now pretty well assured, and there is little 
doubt but that the local trade combined with that of the 
Texas and territory trade will suffice to absorb the entire 
output of the Louisiana mills with ease. Stocks have 
decreased in the past few weeks. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a better tone to the shingle 
trade, especially since the red-cedar producers have 
added a new backbone to their prices. There has been 
a more liberal movement of this shingle than the aver- 
age lately, though the firmer prices may not aid in 
holding its lead. One dealer reports that former prices 
offered by him at the mills are now refused occasion- 
ally, so that there will have to be a slight advance in 
them here, though this may need to wait till the lakes 
close, when an advance is the rule anyhow, unless the 
downward tendency happens to be strong. It is not go- 
ing to be easy to lay in a large stock of shingles for 
winter. The prices are not prohibitory and no decline 
is looked for, but the shingles are not to be had. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The demand for cooperage stock the past 
week has been quiet, and trade has been within narrow 
limits. Very litt!e is doing in the way of lard tierces, 
which are selling to a limited extent in the neighborhood 
of 90 cents. Pork barrels are quoted at 80 cents. Staves 
are slightly lower, and sales are effected with difficulty 
at from $20 to $21. At the going prices coopers make a 
loss of 24 cents on each package they turn out, and con- 
sequently are not disposed to purchase. There is nothing 
doing in hoops, which are held at the same figure 48 
before quoted, and pork staves are also quiet at from 
$17 to $18. The outlook for the market seems to be 
rather dubious at present. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for cooperage still 
retains its firmness and there seems to be no indi- 
cations of a weakening in prices. The local shops are 
buying quite freely, although not in great volume. 
Orders from the country shops:are coming in freely 
and there seems to be a disposition to purchase for 
future needs. Purchasers seem to have faith in the 
present market and are not afraid of immediate declines 
in values. Michigan staves are quoted at $9 strong 
and some holders are asking for an advance on So 
price. Wisconsin elms are also stromg at about $8.5 
and holders make no concessions. Patent hoops aid 
quoted at from $9 to $9.50 and No. 1 heading !8 he 
strong at 53 cents. 





New Orleans, La. There is nothing of significane’ 
in the cooperage trade other than the heavy atte 
exports of staves. These shipments are larger on 
the corresponding period a year ago, and if kept up - 
any length of time will break the record for this em 
which already exports many more staves than all 
rest of the country.combined. The sugar and rice wr 
trade is now beginning to attract some attention am 
promises to be active during the season, as both crops 
are above the average in both quantity and quality, 
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